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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


ROM THE ATLANTIC COAST through the 

Rocky Mountains the winter season was re- 

markably the same weatherwise. December was 
unusually mild, with above-normal temperatures; 
January was generally cold with a mid-month period 
of below-normal temperatures; February and March 
were unseasonably warm and pleasant, much like 
December. Throughout the winter, precipitation con- 
tinued to be notably low, prolonging in some areas 
(for example, in Florida) rather alarming drought 
conditions. Exceptions to the above generalizations 
were reported from the northern Appalachians where 
the weather was cold and damp; from northern 
Michigan where the snowfall was above normal; and 
from the Southern Great Plains, South Texas, and 
Southwest Regions where there was heavy precipita- 
tion after the first of the year, terminating the drought 
conditions. 

Information on the winter season west of the 
Rocky Mountains is incomplete, as no report has beer 
received from the Middle Pacific Coast Region. In 
the Northern Pacific Coast Region the weather was 
much like that from the Rocky Mountains eastward, 
except for considerable snow in January and much 
dampness through the rest of the winter, with Febru- 
ary remaining cold. In the Southern Pacific Region 
the dryness of the fall continued through the winter; 
total rainfall in the Los Angeles area was below 
normal and far below last year’s total. 

William W. H. Gunn's reference to the winter 
season in the Ontario-Western New York Region as 
“quite uneventful’ ornithologically may well be ap- 
plied to the country as a whole. No regional editor 
deemed the winter especially good for birds; most 
of them described it in such uncomplimentary terms 
as “devoid of much excitement,” ‘‘birdless,” ‘‘poor 
for birds,” and “unfavorable for birds.’’ We thus have 
the interesting paradox of a season that seemed auspi- 
cious but yielded relatively few startling results. 

Without question, the outstanding peculiarity of 
the season to most observers was the scarcity, and 
sometimes the total absence, of ‘northern’ finches 
in areas where they have been fairly numerous visit- 
ants in past years. In the Northeastern Maritime Re- 
gion, Evening Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, Pine Gros- 
beaks, redpolls, and Pine Siskins were far below 
average in numbers; in nearly all parts of the Hud- 
son—St. Lawrence Region the same finches were en- 
tirely absent. Farther south from Virginia to Florida 
and in the Central Southern Region there was a 
virtual absence of Purple Finches and Pine Siskins— 
the species which are ordinarily expected. At similar 
latitudes westward to the Rocky Mountains compar- 
able situations were reported. The underlying cause 
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of this failure to appear—why the birds did not move 
and where they spent the winter—has yet to be ex- 
plained. 

The general mildness of the weather had some 
pronounced effects. Between December 25th and 27th 
an Am. Robin in Nashville, Tenn., built a nest and 
laid an egg. Unprecedented numbers of certain mi- 
gratory species remained farther north than usual in 
nearly all regions. Robert J. Newman carefully com- 
pared this winter's Christmas Counts in the Central 
Southern Region with those of 1955 when the wea- 
ther was more or less normal. His findings show that 
migrant populations stayed farther north this winter, 
but not in the decisive way that one might expect. 
The mildness of the late winter stimulated some early 
northward movements through the southern part of 
the country. Early arrivals were noted in northern 
Florida, probably birds that had wintered in the 
southern part of the state, and in the Southwest Re- 
gion. However, there was no indication of unusually 
early migrations elsewhere. 

The period of excessive cold in January sharply 
reduced populations of wintering birds, particularly 
of those species which had lingered north of their 
regular winter range. Impressed by the numbers of 
birds found dead in Newport, R. I., as a result of 
the bitter cold, James Baird concluded that the drop 
in numbers was due more to loss of life than to de- 
parture southward. ; 

In Florida, which enjoyed one of the warmest win- 
ters on record, Henry M. Stevenson found that a num- 
ber of species differed from their usual winter status. 
Apparently a November cold snap drove numbers of 
certain species farther south than usual and failed to 
bring in replacements from the north; thus there were 
greater numbers in the southern part of the state 
and fewer in the northern. This situation continued 
through the winter. Even the cold period in January 
did not bring an influx of birds to northern Florida. 

Drought conditions affected bird populations in 
various ways. Egrets, herons, and other wading birds 
in southern Florida did not begin nesting in normal 
numbers, owing probably to the lowering of water 
levels. From the Southern Great Plains Region, F. M. 
Baumgartner has reported that lower waterfowl popu- 
lations were characteristic of practically all localities 
—there was just not enough water to provide the ne- 
cessary habitat. Through the gradual reduction of 
much habitat in southern Texas to conditions ap- 
proaching those of a desert, the drought has, so Fred 
J. Webster, Jr., writes, apparently favored the in 
crease of such desert bird species as the Cactus Wren, 
Curve-billed Thrasher, Black-throated Sparrow, and 
others. Now that the Southern Great Plains, South 
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fexas, and Southwest Regions have evidently been 
relieved of the drought by rains that began early 
this year, it will be interesting to observe how long 
it will take for pre-drought bird populations to be- 
come re-established, if they do. 

Again, southeastern and south-central regional 
ditors have reported at length on the “invasion’’ of 
species from western United States. In Florida the 
visitation was “unprecedented for variety of species 
ind number of individuals.” In the Central Southern 
Region the inflow of western migrants was even 
greater than in the fall and winter of 1952-53 when 
all records for variety of western species in any one 
season were broken. One of the noteworthy features 
of winter birdlife through the eastern sections of the 
Southern Great Plains Region was the presence of 
many far-western birds, while in nearly all of the 
northeastern states there were many birds from the 
Rocky Mountains and adjacent areas. 

Yellow-billed Loon.—One individual of this spe- 
cies, first seen alive and later found dead near the 
mouth of the Credit River, west of Toronto, is one 
f the more interesting records of the past winter 
season. 

Western Grebe.—One individual was seen in Flor- 
ida on three different January days. 

Gannets—There were impressive numbers. The 
year-end counts off the coast of the Carolinas were 
about triple the figures of the preceding year. In late 
March, 1500 were counted in Chesapeake Bay. Many 
were reported from the Long Island and New Jersey 
coasts—an indication that Gannets wintered farther 
north than usual. As many as 250 were noted at 
Montauk Point, L. I., in late December. 

Am. Flamingo—This_ species may have be- 
come established in Florida Bay, as 6 individuals con- 
tinued to appear there this winter. 

Herons.—Two late December records were reported 
from northern localities: An Am. Egret in Rhode 
Island; a Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Jones 
Beach, L. I. 

Ducks.—In the New York City area thousands of 
wintering ducks and other aquatic birds suffered tre- 
mendous loss of life from vast quantities of oil 
spilled accidentally in Raritan Bay. Unusually large 
winter populations of ducks were reported from sev- 

ral parts of the country: From New England (1170 
Am. Widgeon in the Newport area); from Vir- 
ginia (1150 Gadwalls at Chincoteague Refuge); from 
Georgia (5000 Ring-necked Ducks at Lake. Lanier on 
the Chattahoochee River) ; and from the Upper Mid- 
west (large concentrations of Mallards in Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana). Old-squaws 
were noted as being especially numerous in Lake On- 
tario (flocks of “several hundred” in the eastern part; 
1500 near Toronto) and appeared to go farther south 
in greater numbers (altogether there were 10 records 
for Florida, Alabama and Mississippi). Among the 
records for ducks in out-of-the-way places were: Four 
to 19 Fulvous Tree-ducks near Cocoa, Fla.; 1 Euro- 
pean Widgeon in inland South Carolina and 2 at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia; 1 Harlequin in Minnesota; 
ind 1 to 3 Am. Scoters on the Gulf Coast of Texas 
as far south as the Laguna Atascosa Refuge. 


Black Vulture—One was at Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., and another in New Jersey. 

Golden Eagle—One was identified in northern 
Florida. 

Gyrfalcons.—Reported from Maine, Quebec (Que- 
bec City), Massachusetts, Alberta (Edmonton), and 
North Dakota. 

Shorebirds —A Jacana in Florida may be the sec- 
ond record for the state; and a Surf-bird in Florida 
may be the first record for eastern United States. 
Purple Sandpiper records included 1 from Ohio and 
2 from far down the east coast of Florida. Red Phala- 
rope records came from three widely separated areas: 
Massachusetts, Florida, and Ohio. 

Jaegers —Both Parasitic and Pomarine Jaegers were 
again reported from Florida. Apparently these birds 
occur regularly offshore from Cocoa, which is almost 
halfway down the east coast of the state. 

Gulls—A Mew Gull was observed in Massachu- 
setts and a Little Gull in New Jersey. As many as 
20 European Black-headed Gulls were counted in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, while ‘‘better than usual num- 
bers’’ were noted in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The presence of many Black-legged Kittiwakes is 
certainly one of the prominent features of the winter 
season along the Atlantic Coast. There were numerous 
reports from Long Island and New Jersey. The largest 
number of individuals reported observed at one time 
was 1650, off Montauk Point, Long Island. There 
were other reports (presumably of the Black-legged 
species) from Maryland, North Carolina, Florida, 
and Texas (!). 

Briinnich’s Murres —Forty individuals at one time 
and 12 at another were observed in New Jersey. One 
lone bird was reported from Port Credit (Lake On- 
tario). 

Mourning Doves.—Most editors reporting from 
northern regions of the country commented on the 
unprecedented numbers of wintering Mourning 
Doves. Some .of the bigger figures given were 100 
(New Canaan, Conn.); 99 (West Elgin, Ontario) ; 
691 (total from all Christmas Counts in Wisconsin) ; 
346 (Christmas Count, Toledo, Ohio). Three indi- 
viduals were noted in Bismarck, N. Dak.; 13 in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; 2 in Libby, Montana; 1 in Spokane, 
Wash. Mourning Doves were “unusually numerous” 
north of Denver. 

Owls —A Hawk Owl was photographed in Maine. 
There were only a few reports of Snowy Owls. 

Smooth-billed Ani.—Evidence obtained during the 
past season seems to indicate that this species is be- 
coming well established in various parts of southern 
Florida. 

Rufous Hummingbird.—This hummingbird was re- 
corded for the first time in Alabama. 

Three-toed Woodpeckers.—These birds continued 
to show up impressively in the northeastern part of 
the country from New England and New Jersey west- 
ward to Michigan and Illinois. 

Flycatchers.—Several Tropical Kingbirds remained 
all winter in Key West, Fla., and one individual was 
observed in March just west of Arizona on the Cali- 
fornia side of the Colorado River. Some of the more 
remarkable cases of flycatchers staying far north of 
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their normal winter range were: Three Crested Fly- 
catchers at Martha's Vineyard, Mass., and another at 
Staten Island, New York; an Eastern Phoebe on Long 
Island and another elsewhere in New York; and an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher in Florida. There were nu- 
merous records of Western Kingbirds in the eastern 
United States. Other records of western flycatchers 
occurring far east of their breeding range included: 
A Say’s Phoebe in Virginia, several Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catchers in Florida, and a Hammond's Flycatcher in 
Louisiana. 

Horned Larks.—Three in Florida were a rare oc- 
currence. 

House VWoren—One was found in northern Ohio, 
one in Nebraska, and one in Oklahoma. 

Mockinghirds and Thrashers—Large numbers of 
these birds, as well as Catbirds, were noted remark- 
ably far north. No less than 7 different Mockingbirds 
were in Maine and 19 in Massachusetts; many Mock- 
ingbirds were on Long Island and one endured sub- 
zero temperatures in northern New York. A Brown 
Thrasher was noted several times through the winter 
in Minnesota, and another appeared regularly in 
South Dakota until mid-January. 

Thrushes—The Varied Thrush made its appear- 
ance in eastern United States at such scattered points 
as Maine, Illinois (two different places), Iowa, and 
Minnesota. The Olive-backed Thrush was seen as 
far north as South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas 
(San Antonio); the Wood Thrush as far north 2s 
southern Florida (first time in winter). 

Bohemian Waxwings.—Heavy flights occurred in 
northwestern United States from Missoula and Spo- 


kane south through Wyoming to northern Utah. 

Vireos—Winter records of vireos outside their 
normal range were: One White-eyed Vireo in Arkan- 
sas; 1 Hutton’s Vireo in British Columbia; 1 Bell’s 
Vireo in southern Florida; 2 Yellow-throated Vireos 
at different places in Alabama (the first winter record 
for the state); and 1 Solitary Vireo in Rhode Island. 

Warblers —The mildness of the winter is again 
reflected in the fact that as many as 12 species of 
warblers were seen in New England. 

Meadowlarks.—There is increasing evidence that 
Western Meadowlarks, like many other western birds, 
move into southeastern United States for the winter. 
For example, there were ‘unprecedented numbers in 
many localities” in the Central Southern Region. Last 
winter many meadowlarks (sp.) stayed exceptionally 
far north, apparently undertaking very little migratory 
movement of any sort. 

Baltimore Orioles —The wintering of these birds 
caught the attention of a number of observers in such 
places as Nova Scotia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
southeastern New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
others farther south. 

Western Tanagers —Many records of Western Tan- 
agers were obtained in far-eastern places all the way 
from Massachusetts (8 records altogether) to Florida. 

Black-headed Grosbeaks—As in the case of the 
foregoing western species, there were a notable num- 
ber of records from Massachusetts to Florida. 

Dickcissels —Four were found in one day in one 
Arizona area. 

Chestnut-collared Longspurs—Unusually _ large 
numbers were in the Rio Grande Valley. 





BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Are you making a breeding-bird census this year? 
Remember to check the instruction sheet carefully 
before submitting your report to the editor. For those 
who may not have a copy handy or who are a bit 
rusty as to the proper procedure in filling out a 
report, here are a few things to remember: Be sure 
to describe the habitat clearly. This is particularly 
important because the characteristic bird population 
of a particular environmental type can not be clearly 
evaluated if the study tract is not adequately described. 

Another point to check is the name of the locality 
in which the study was made. Many census-takers 
give elaborate descriptions of the habitat, but forget 
to give the location in which the census was taken. 

Bird names should be uniform and where doubts 
may arise, census-takers are referred to the list of 
common names appearing in Audubon Field Notes 
for February 1950, or mimeographed list may be 
obtained by writing to Elizabeth S. Manning, 1130 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

Because of the great lack of information on the 
subject, all census contributors are urged to give 
facts, under the heading of ‘Remarks’ in their 
report, on the niche requirements of a species within 
a given habitat. Any information on variable popula- 


tion densities that may be correlated with minor 
changes within the habitat should be included. Data 
on the size of territories and the dispersal of young 
are desirable. Unusual numbers or any abrupt yearly 
change in population should also be explained, if 
possible. 

Census takers are urged to include photographs 
illustrating their study tracts and where space per- 
mits some of these will be reproduced in Audubon 
Field Notes. We are particularly looking for clear 
pictures of unusual habitat types for our cover 
illustrations. 

The above remarks have been directed to those 
who are planning to submit a breeding-bird census 
this year and have some familiarity with the rules 
and regulations necessary for acceptance and publica- 
tion. For those who are unfamiliar with the rules 
or who may desire to make a census next season, 
copies of instructions may be secured by writing to 
the National Audubon Society or by referring to 
April, 1950, issue of Audubon Field Notes. 

All studies should be submitted to the Editor, 
Breeding-bird Populations, Audubon Field Notes. 
c/o U. S. National Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEADLINE DATE 
BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS—October 15th 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Winter Season 


December 1, 1956 - March 31, 1957 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—De- 
cember followed the warm trend set by the fall. In 
the southern part of the Region December was mild 
and, although stormy, 
was generally without 
snow. From Boston north- 
ward snowfall was more 
than normal but the tem- 
perature remained above 
normal. However, 1957 
was ushered in by a vio- 
lent storm on December 
30th that swept north- 
ward through the Region, 
bringing low _ tempera- 
tures and snow from 
Rhode Island to Nova 
Scotia. This storm was 
exceptional for its high 
winds (gusts up to 93 
m.p.h. recorded in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia) and 
in all the areas that the 
storm center passed through, all previous records for 
low air pressure for December were broken. In the 
wake of this storm temperatures dropped to the 
lowest of the season, but this was just a preliminary 
flexing of Jack Frost's muscles. His Sunday punch 
was delivered two weeks later when the tempera- 
ture dropped well below zero and remained there 
for nine days. Official readings of —20° in Maine and 
-12° in Boston were typical. Unofficial readings of 
-~30° and —40° were commonly reported. A thaw in 
the latter part of January brought welcome relief 
from the cold and reduced snow cover throughout 
(from 20 inches to one inch in Maine). Fortunately, 
the weather picture brightened in February and 
March, and throughout the Region these months were 
reported as mild and pleasant. There were a few 
snow storms but snow accumulations were negligible 
Owing to the mildness. 

The most interesting aspect of the winter season 
concerns the great number and variety of stragglers 
that were present throughout the Region during the 
month of December. These were mostly concentrated 
along the coastal sections but there were many re- 
ports from inland areas. Some of the stragglers can 
be classified as western or southern but the great 
majority were birds that simply remained behind. 
Examples that come to mind are the Am. Robin, 
Crested Flycatcher, no less than twelve species of 
warblers, Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Eastern Towhee, Chipping Sparrow, White-crowned 
Sparrow and White-throated Sparrow. 

A veil of mystery surrounds the disposition of 
these stragglers when the December mildness abruptly 

















changed to the bitter cold of January. The amateur 
bird-watcher blithely speaks of the birds ‘“‘pulling 
out” when cold weather overtakes them. This may be 
true earlier in the season but there is strong evidence 
that such is not the case as the winter wears on. It 
seems more likely that straggling birds simply perish. 
During the bitter cold of mid-January a special effort 
was made to have the general public report and, if 
possible, bring in, all dead birds found in the New- 
port, R. I. area. The results were just about what 
one would expect. Eastern Towhees headed the list, 
with Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Barn Owl, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Grasshopper Sparrow and Yellow-shafted 
Flicker being found in lesser numbers. In many cases 
the birds perished even while surrounded with quanti- 
ties of food. It seems safe to say that the number of 
birds found dead must be only a small fraction of the 
actual mortality. It also seems safe to say that these 
birds could not have had a stronger external stimulus 
to “pull out” than the cold weather of late December 
and January. Apparently external stimuli were not 
sufficient when the “inner urge’ lay quiescent. 

As the winter season drew to a close, the country- 
side assumed a more springlike aspect as the vegeta- 
tion magically turned the winter-browns into soft 
spring-greens and reds. There was a sharp contrast 
with spring of 1956, when the vegetative development 
was from three to four weeks late. However, despite 
the normal phenological sequence early spring mi- 
grants were late in arriving in numbers, although 
some individuals came early. 

Loons and Grebes—There were comparatively 
few Common and Red-throated Loons in December 
and January. However, Common Loons picked up in 
late February, and by March flocks were in evidence 
throughout. Horned and Red-necked Grebes were 
present in near-normal numbers, but a report of 30 
Red-necked Grebes at Cape Elizabeth, Me. is note- 
worthy. The number of Pied-billed Grebes that were 
present throughout the Region in December is truly 
remarkable. 

Herons—Great Blue Herons, Black-crowned 
Night Herons, and Am. Bitterns were reported in the 
southern part of the Region in larger than usual 
numbers in December. And all were reported as arriv- 
ing in usual numbers on schedule this spring. A 
record late date for the Am. Egret in Rhode Island 
was made on Dec. 23 (R. C. Clement). Other reports 
of Am. Egrets were made in March, along with 
several reports of Snowy Egrets, all from Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—Whistling Swans lin- 
gered at Newport, R. I. until December 24. Harrison 
Lewis reports that Canada Geese were present in 
average numbers in the Halifax, Nova Scotia area, 
but elsewhere, especially in the favored concentra- 
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tion spots, the numbers recorded did not approach 
those of former years. Thus the 1300 at Cape Cod, 
and the 2500 along the New Hampshire coast sound 
impressive but are actually considerably below the 
numbers recorded in previous years. However, there 
was a good spring flight with the first large influx 
noted in Maine on March 13-14. In Newburyport, 
Mass. there were 3000 noted on March 24, and in 
Merrymeeting Bay, Me. 5000 plus were seen on 
March 31. Among the ducks the pattern was: large 
numbers of certain species present throughout De- 
cember, with a wide variety of species represented 
(e.g., 1170 Am. Widgeon in the Newport area on the 
Rhode Island Christmas Count; 80 Green-winged Teal 
at Plum Island on December 23; 200 Redheads on the 
Rhode Island Christmas Count, plus Gadwall, Shovel- 
ler, Ring-necked Duck, Wood Duck, and Hooded 
Merganser). As the ponds froze in January the ducks 
were forced out and duck counts dropped to the 
lowest of the season; an early northward movement 
was detected in various areas in early February and 
by March good numbers of all regular spring migrants 
were reported. Scattered reports were received from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Maine for the 
following uncommon ducks—Barrow’s Golden-eye, 
Harlequin Duck, and King Eider. 

Hawks.—Four reports of March Turkey Vultures 
were all from Connecticut. A Black Vulture was 
seen on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. on Dec. 8 (Han- 
cock, Vincent, Goodale). This was a good winter for 
hawks. Larger than usual numbers of Goshawks and 
Rough-legged Hawks were seen. Special mention 
should be made of the Gyrfalcon reports—one seen 
at Hamilton, Mass. on Dec. 1, another on Jan. 10 
at Barnstable, Mass. (Marshall), and yet another 
at Portland, Me. on Jan. 12 (E. Powell). A Golden 
Eagle was seen at Newburyport, Mass. in late January 
and remained until Feb. 23. Reports of March Broad- 
winged Hawks are always subject to close scrutiny 
and a certain amount of scepticism, but it is impos- 
sible to omit the report of 39 Broad-wings seen at 
New Fairfield, Conn. on March 13 because of the 
reliability of the observers and their long experience 
in hawk-watching (L. and F. Gillotti). 

Rails and Shorebirds —The Clapper Rail was noted 
at several locations in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
in December, as was the Virginia Rail. A high count 
of Am. Coot (2000 plus) was reported on Dec. 23 
in the Newport, R. I. area. Nine species of shore- 
birds were reported in December and six species in 
January. A Wilson’s Snipe was seen on Jan. 6 in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. The count of 1000 Red-backed 
Sandpipers made at Scituate, Mass. on Feb. 2 (J. 
May) is exceptional for the date. A December record 
of a Red Phalarope made at Rockport (King, Som- 
mers, and Jodrey) is probably a latest ever for Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gulls and Alcids——Good numbers of white-winged 
gulls were reported from the northern section of the 
Region, but few from the southern half. Black- 
headed Gulls were reported in better than usual num- 
bers in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and a te- 
markable count of 20 was made in the Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, area during the winter. Harrison Lewis re- 
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ports that “After many unsuccessful attempts to col- 
lect one, the first specimen record for Nova Scotia 
was made by picking up the remains of one found 
dead at Halifax Harbour.’ An adult Mew Gull 
(Larus canus) was well observed at Newburyport on 
March 7 by F. Elkins and N. Claflin. Strange as it 
may seem, a Ring-billed Gull found dead in North 
Andover, Mass. is probably the first inland specimen 
record for Massachusetts (G. Hunt). This was a very 
average alcid year with moderate numbers reported 
from the expected places. Oiling of sea-birds con- 
tinues to be a problem and numbers of oiled birds 
were reported from Massachusetts in January and 
February. Alcids seem to be particularly prone to 
oiling and many of the unusual records are of oiled 
birds. This was the case with the (Atlantic) Common 
Murre of which there are three reports from Massa- 
chusetts; two were badly oiled and observed close 
to shore; one was collected off Beverly on March 6 
(Kleber), and a fourth record of a specimen found 
dead on March 14 at Reid Park, Me. was probably 
oiled. An Atlantic Puffin seen on Dec. 1 off Rock- 
port, Mass. is one of the few records of this bird seen 
from shore. 

Owls, Woodpeckers and Flycatchers —This was an 
especially good year for owls. There was a small 
flight of Snowy Owls. It was a much better than 
average year for Long-eared Owls. Short-eared Owls 
arrived in many parts of the Region in the latter part 
of December and remained at a constantly high 
population for the rest of the winter. Photographs 
were taken of a Hawk Owl that was seen at Wiscas- 
set, Me., Feb. 12-23 (Washington). Reports of 
Arctic Woodpeckers continued to pour in during the 
winter months and by the end of February, 38 birds 
had been reported from Massachusetts alone. Only 
one Three-toed Woodpecker was reported in Massa- 
chusetts and this was an obliging bird that was first 
discovered in Rowley on Jan. 28 and was still present, 
on the same dead elm tree, at the end of March. Two 
others were reported from Maine—one on Feb. 26 
at Eustis (Townsend) and the other on March 1 at 
Charlotte (Davis). Ten Pileated Woodpeckers were 
reported from Maine during the month of February, 
“the most ever reported in one month” (Packard). 
Three Western Kingbirds were reported in Massa- 
chusetts in December and one of these stayed into 
January. A most extraordinary report of 3 Crested 
Flycatchers at Edgartown on Martha's Vineyard that 
were present until Dec. 19 would in any other year 
defy credence. Read on! 

Larks through Wrens——The usual number of 
(Northern) Horned Larks was noted and several mid- 
winter reports of the Prairie race were received. In 
recent years there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of reports of wintering Prairies. Tree Swallows 
were late in returning, with only a few reports re- 
ceived by the end of March. Blue Jays were noted 
in unusually large numbers in Maine this winter but 
were present in the usual numbers in the southern 
part of the Region. The Carolina Wren, originally 
limited to the Rhode Island shore area, is spreading 
out into southern Massachusetts, and is being reported 
from this area with increasing regularity. 
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Mimics and Thrushes—There was an _ unprece- 
dented lingering of mimics in the southern section, 
and a light but unusual scattering in more northern 
sections. There were at least 7 different Mocking- 
birds in Maine, 19 Mockingbirds were reported from 
Massachusetts, and in Rhode Island, on the Newport 
Christmas Count alone there were 9 Mockers seen. 
Brown Thrashers were regularly seen but in lesser 
numbers than the Mockingbird! The number of Cat- 
birds present in early winter along the southern 
Massachusetts and the Rhode Island shore had to be 
seen to be believed. In some areas there were more 
Catbirds present than there would have been during 
the summer. There were 51 recorded on the Newport 
Census, and during a half-day’s birding on Dec. 27 
in Jamestown, R. I., 31 were seen. Lesser numbers 
of Catbirds were reported from the rest of Massa- 
chusetts and none was seen in Maine or Nova Scotia, 
hardly surprising but worth mentioning this year. 
Robins were also present in numbers from Massachu- 
setts southward; 1000 plus were recorded on the 
Newport Count. They were everywhere so abundant 
that they drew comment from the newspapers and 
from countless casual observers. A Varied Thrush 
was photographed at Orrington, Me. and was present 
from Dec. 31 to Jan. 21 (Hannemann). 

Kinglets through Vireos —During the early winter 
there were many reports of Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
and comparatively few of the Golden-crowned King- 
let. In fact, on the Newport Census there were 
nearly as many Ruby-crowned reported as there were 
Golden-crowns. Two Water Pipits were seen at 
Squantum, Mass. on Dec. 22. Cedar Waxwings were 
much in evidence from Maine to Rhode Island and 
were especially numerous in Maine all winter. There 
was an especially heavy flight of Gray Shrikes in 
Maine and Massachusetts and a few reached Rhode 
Island. Loggerhead Shrikes were also present in con- 
siderably smaller numbers in southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. A Solitary Vireo was seen on Dec. 
27 at Jamestown, R. I. (Baird). 

Warblers —There was an unheard-of total of 11 
species of warblers seen during December: Black and 
White, Orange-crowned, Myrtle, Black-throated 
Green, Pine, Prairie, Palm (Western and Yellow), 
Oven-bird, Common Yellowthroat, Yellow-throated 
and Yellow-breasted Chat. A Pine Warbler and a 
Yellow-breasted Chat were reported from Maine. 
Also during December there were reports of over 20 
Yellow-breasted Chats from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. There were 2 Oven-birds reported—one from 
Cape Cod and one from Rhode Island. Myrtle War- 
bler numbers were up over the past two years, pos- 
sibly because the Myrtle’s winter staple—the Bay- 
berry—had recovered sufficiently from the hurricanes 
of two years ago to bear fruit. Warbler reports for 
the rest of the winter assumed more normal propor- 
tions and mainly consisted of reports of dead birds 
and feeding-station birds. 

Blackbirds through Sparrows—Good numbers of 
wintering Eastern Meadowlarks were reported and 
returning spring migrants were noted in many areas 
in mid-March. A few Red-wings wintered but by the 
end of February migrant Red-wings were spread over 


a wide area in small numbers. Mid-March saw the 
coming of notably large flocks of Red-wings and 
Brown-headed Cowbirds and hordes of them de- 
scended on feeding stations during the occasional 
March snow-storms. An immature male Yellow- 
headed Blackbird was observed at Hope Valley, 
R. I. through February (Segar) and another was 
seen at Carver, Mass. on March 27 (K. Anderson). 
Baltimore Orioles continued to be reported in fairly 
large numbers in December (as in recent years). 
Two were seen at West Middle Sable, Nova Scotia, 
on Dec. 10 and remained until Dec. 22 (fide Lewis). 
There were 14 reports of Baltimores from Massa- 
chusetts and several from Rhode Island. A Bullock’s 
Oriole was collected in Massachusetts and others were 
reported. Rusty Blackbirds wintered in larger than 
usual numbers and were reported from Nova Scotia, 
Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Cowbirds 
were also plentiful with over 1000 being reported 
from one section of Rhode Island in late December. 
A flock of 50 male cowbirds was also reported from 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia. There were 8 reports of 
the Western Tanager in Massachusetts and one was 
still present at a feeder in late February. Three 
Cardinals were reported, also in Massachusetts. A 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was observed in Belmont, 
Mass. on Dec. 26 and 2 Black-headed Grosbeaks 
were at feeders—one at Rockport, Mass. from Janu- 
ary to February, and one at Glastonbury, Conn. 
through January until February 3. A male Indigo 
Bunting was seen in Newton Highlands, Mass. on 
Feb. 17 (R. Jackson), and a female Painted Bunting 
first seen on Jan. 15 at a feeder in Falmouth, Mass., 
was still visiting the feeder at the end of February 
(Athearn). A Dickcissel was seen on Dec. 21 in 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia (fide Lewis), and there were 
6 reports from Massachusetts in Dec. There was a 
very poor winter finch flight throughout. There were 
only scattered reports of Evening Grosbeak, Purple 
Finch, Am. Goldfinch. Pine Siskin, redpoll, and 
Pine Grosbeak in the early part of the winter season. 
As the winter wore on there was a slight increase in 
the number of reports but counts of all these species 
were far below normal. Packard in Maine noted that 
while southern Maine experienced a shortage of 
winter finches the inland and northern areas 
(that are normally poorly sampled) contained fairly 
large numbers of several species. One of the most 
abundant birds in the southern half of the Region 
during December was the Eastern Towhee. This 
species, along with the White-throated Sparrow and 
the Catbird, formed a trio that was almost sure to pop 
out of every thicket that was “squeaked” at. In New- 
port on almost any day in December, a drive around 
the ‘Ocean Drive’ with stops at suitable thickets 
would yield in a few hours over 50 towhees. A half- 
day of birding on Jamestown on Dec. 27 produced a 
total of 96 towhees. These lingering towhees were 
especially had hit by the extreme cold of January. 
Many reports were received of dead towhees and 
many of these were of birds that had actually died on 
or under the feeding tray! A Grasshopper Sparrow 
found dead in early January in Portsmouth, R. I. 
constitutes a record late date for Rhode Island. An 
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Ipswich Sparrow was seen at Arnold, Nova Scotia, 
on Dec. 22 (fide Lewis). Slate-colored Juncos were 
reported throughout as more numerous than usual and 
there were 10 reports of Oregon Juncos from Massa- 
chusetts. Am. Tree Sparrows were also present in 
large numbers and an increase in numbers was noted 
in Maine during January. Chipping Sparrows were 
reported from several locations, as were Field Spar- 
rows. There were 5 reports of White-crowned Spar- 
rows. The White-throated Sparrow was especially 
numerous in the southern half of the Region with 
over 240 being banded at Newport during January 
(two were banded during the same period last year). 
The spring Fox Sparrow flight was poor. The first 
winter record for the Connecticut Valley for the Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow was made during January at Sunder- 
land, Mass. A record count of 125 Lapland Long- 
spurs was made at Plum Island, Mass. in December. 
JaMes BairD, Norman Bird Sanctuary, Middletown, 
R. I., and RutH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—The tem- 
perature throughout the Region was above normal 
except for a period of extreme cold through the first 
half of January. At UI- 
verton, Que., south of 
Montreal, the tempera- 
ture dropped to —55° ‘an 
Jan. 15 and at Quebec 





\ city it reached -—36° on 
Quesec \| that day; in most of the 
’ 
Region below zero read- 
ONTREAL ings were reached. Snow- 
Foam - | fall was normal or less 
=< q \ throughout. There were 
, a no weather conditions 
F MONTPELIE! \ 

that could have had a 
\ \Le noticeable effect on the 

mM Wen SA, | birdlife. 
nartPoRo® i; * Grebes and Gannets.— 
¢ \ wk | Red-necked Grebes were 


tie reported at several points, 
mostly inland; 1 was 
captured in the ice at 
Lyndonville, Vt. during 
the first week of January. Horned Grebes were abun- 
dant; the numbers increase from year to year. The 
report of an Eared Grebe at Wolfes Pond, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. on Feb. 3, was well substantiated (I. M. 
Black, et al.). Many Gannets wintered farther north 
than usual and there were numerous reports from 
the Long Island and New Jersey coasts; 250 were 
seen at Montauk Point, L. I. on Dec. 29. 

Herons —More Great Blue Herons were present 
than in past winters, and individuals were found in 
the Connecticut River Valley as far north as western 
Massachusetts. A few Am. Egrets may have win- 
tered as one was seen at Hempstead, L. I. on March 
16 and 17 (P. D. Skaar) and one at Shark River, 
N. J. on March 10; both of these may have been 
extremely early migrants. Two Snowy Egrets were 
at Jamaica Bay, L. I. until Dec. 9. A Yellow-crowned 
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Night Heron was seen at Jones Beach, L. I. on Dec. 
30 (R. S. Arbib, ef al.) and again on Jan. 6 (PDS). 

Waterfowl—One of the most serious catastrophes 
that ever involved the water and marsh birds of the 
New York City area occurred in early February 
when a 120,000-barrel oil storage tank at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. collapsed and spilled its load into 
Raritan Bay, the slick spreading rapidly to Staten 
Island across the Bay and miles down the New Jersey 
shore, at least as far as Asbury Park. It was difficult 
to determine the loss of life but it was estimated that 
at least 12,500 ducks perished and that 35,000 of all 
species of waterbirds will die. The heaviest sufferers 
were the Greater Scaup as enormous rafts winter 
nearby; these were followed by the Lesser Scaup, Red- 
breasted Mergansers, Ruddies, Blacks, Am. Golden- 
eyes and Buffle-heads. Some swans were badly oiled 
and loons, grebes and gulls, too, were victims. How 
long will it take to restore this population? 

A Whistling Swan remained all winter at Passaic, 
N. J. on the Passaic River (J. Jehl, Jr., et al.). Win- 
tering Am. Brant in the bays of western Long Island 
were estimated at 13,000 on Dec. 30. A few Snow 
Geese wintered in the southern part of the Region, 
probably birds that had been crippled during the 
hunting season. A maximum of 70 Gadwalls wintered 
in the lake at East Patchogue, L. I. Several European 
Widgeons were reported: 1 at Shark River, N. J. on 
Feb. 17 (IMB, ef al.) and another by the same ob- 
servers at Wreck Pond, N. J. on March 24; on Long 
Island, 2 were seen at Easthampton and 1 at Brook- 
haven on Dec. 28-29 (D. Puleston). A Cinnamon 
Teal was at Massapequa, L. I. for several weeks (M. 
Nichols and many other observers). 

A flock of Redheads on Carmans River was esti- 
mated at over 100 birds (DP). A dense raft of scaup, 
half a mile in length, was seen at Orient, L. I. from 
Feb. 16 to 20, this raft being the largest ever recorded 
in these waters (R. Latham). A .Barrow’s Golden- 
eye was under observation on the Hudson River at 
Stillwater, N. Y. from Jan. 13 to 19 (Schenectady 
Bird Club). Buffle-heads were more common than 
they have been for several years on eastern Long Is- 
land (RL). Old-squaws were unusually numerous in 
eastern Lake Ontario, flocks of several hundred being 
frequently seen (J. B. Belknap). At Calf Pasture 
Beach off Norwalk, Conn. a ¢ Harlequin Duck was 
found on Dec. 28 by S. O. Grierson; the bird re- 
mained into early January and was seen by many ob- 
servers. Off Montauk Point, L. I. several Harlequins 
were reported; on Dec. 29 there were 5 birds, 3 of 
them ¢@ 4. 

Hawks.—Four Turkey Vultures appeared near 
Newton, N. J. on Jan. 5 (Gray) and about 150 were 
counted over Stanhope, N. J. on Feb. 21 (E. and A. 
Black). More Goshawks came south this winter than 
usual and nearly every area reported 1 or more; at 
Fishers Island, L. I. 2 or 3 were frequently seen at 
one time (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.) and at West Long 
Branch, N. J. 1 was seen from Dec. 1 to Dec. 10 
(G. M. Seeley). It has been many years since Rough- 
legged Hawks have been seen in such numbers as they 
were this last winter; in the western part of the 
Region, where they are usually most frequent, 21 
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were counted near Syracuse, N. Y. on Dec. 30 
(Onondaga Aud. Soc.) ; from the Schenectady, N. Y. 
area there was a unusual number of reports (S.B.C.) ; 
2 were seen at Fishers Island, L. I. on Jan. 18 after 
a heavy snow storm (HLF, Jr.). Several of the species 
were found at Morristown, N. J. (C. Hoiles) and 6 
were seen at one time at Oldwick, N. J. (Drink- 
water); in the Connecticut River Valley, a traditional 
flyway of years ago, there have been several reports. 
A large majority of these hawks were of the dark 
phase. Marsh Hawks at a “roost” near Whitehouse, 
N. J. numbered 53 on Dec. 25 (Drinkwater, ef al.). 
An Osprey that had apparently wintered was seen 
near Montauk, L. I. during January. A Gyrfalcon was 
repeatedly reported along the waterfront at Quebec 
city, Que. between Jan. 17 and Feb. 15 (P. Germain, 
et al.) 

Grouse and Gallinules—Populations of Ruffed 
Grouse have shown a general increase at Ulverton, 
Que., and the numbers are considerably greater than 
last winter (L. M. and E. E. Terrill); in Saratoga 
County, N. Y. there is a similar increase (R. W. 
Hennig); the grouse wintered well in the Green 
Mountains, Vt. (A. M. Decker) and, also in Ver- 
mont, near Rutland where they were plentiful (Betty 
Ball). Spruce Grouse were frequently seen in Frank- 
lin County, N. Y. (G. T. Chase). A Florida Gallin- 
ule was seen on March 4 on the Hackensack Marshes, 
where it had apparently wintered (G. Lincoln). 

Shorebirds and Gulls—Many reports of wintering 
Wilson’s Snipe came from the Connecticut River Val- 
ley; Purple Sandpipers were numerous along the 
coast and there were some at Lake Champlain. There 
were many Glaucous Gulls in the St. Lawrence River 
between Quebec city and Anticosti Island. They were 
reported from this area by many observers. Iceland 
Gulls, too, were relatively plentiful in this same area, 
18 being counted there on Jan. 17 (PG). One Ice- 
land was at Troy, N. Y. on Dec. 29 (S.B.C.) and a 
(Kumlien’s) Iceland Gull was reported at Shark 
River, N. J. on Dec. 1 and Feb. 24 (F. P. Wolfarth, 
et al.). Great Black-backed Gulls were never more 
common. The Lesser Black-backed Gulls reported 
may represent wandering individuals, perhaps 2; at 
Fresh Kills, Staten Island, 1 was seen on Dec. 20 and 
later from Feb. 24 into March (FPW, ef al.); 1 
was at Rutherford, N. J. on Feb. 22 (W. Davis) and 
1 remained all winter at Jersey City, N. J. (FPW, et 
al.), Hempstead, L. I. had 1 bird on Feb. 16 ( P. W. 
Post, et al.) and at Central Park Lake, in the heart 
of New York City 1 was seen on March 6 (PWP). 

Black-headed Gulls were reported from Montauk, 
L. I. on Jan. 19 (G. S. Raynor); from Wolfes Pond, 
Staten Island on Dec. 16 (FPW, ef al.) and from 
Deal, N. J. on Feb. 17 (FPW). Two Ivory Gulls 
were seen frequently in the St. Lawrence River at 
Mingan, Saguenay Co., Que. from mid-December to 
March 12 (J. Normandin). Rarely have shore ob- 
servers recorded so many Black-legged Kittiwakes as 
d ting the past winter; there were numerous reports 
trom southern Long Island, the outstanding ones 
being 1650 off Montauk Point, L. I. on Dec. 29 
(N. Boyajian, et al.) and approximately 400 at 
the same place on Jan. 26 (PWP, et al.); on 


the New Jersey coast 3 immatures were at Shark 
River Inlet on Dec. 29 (FPW, ef al.); 2 on Dec. 1 
at Avon, N. J. (V. Abraithys, et al.) and 1 on Dec. 
8 at Point Pleasant (IHB, ef al.). 

Doves.—Mourning Doves were reported in unpre- 
cedented numbers in the Connecticut River Valley of 
Massachusetts; a flock that wintered at New Canaan, 
Conn. often numbered 100 birds (Mrs. Bispham) ; 
at Kingston, N. Y. 97 were reported on Dec. 29. 

Owls.—But few Snowy Owls were seen in the 
Region. In southern Quebec only 2 were reported: 
at Charlesbourg (JN), another at Notre Dame des 
Laurentides (M. Theriault and C. Fecteau); Con- 
necticut had but 1, that near Hartford, Jan. 28 to 
Feb. 4 (Purrington) ; on Long Island the sole report 
was from Cedar Beach, Dec. 8 (PWP) ; Schenectady, 
N. Y. had but 1, that on Feb. 7 (S.B.C.). 

W’ ood peckers.—Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
scarce. There were 3 in January at Burnt Mills, N. J. 
(EB, AB); other reports were of scattered in- 
dividuals. Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were reported 
wintering rather regularly in the southern part of the 
Region. Reports of Arctic Woodpeckers were too 
numerous to list, being found from Quebec to New 
Jersey; there were about 25 records mostly of indi- 
vidual birds. Three-toed Woodpeckers were found at 
Ulverton, Que. (L. M. and E. E. Terrill) and one was 
at Fishers Landing in the Watertown, N. Y. area on 
March 10 (Allen). 

Flycatchers —Several Western Kingbirds were re- 
ported from widely separated points on Long Island 
in December. A Crested Flycatcher was carefully 
studied at a distance of 20 feet on Staten Island, Dec. 
23, by several observers. An Eastern Phoebe was re- 
ported at Bellmore, L. I. during the first two weeks 
of January (F. Mangels), and another at Kyserike, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., Jan. 21 to 23 (S. Cross, et al.). 

Jays, Magpies, Ravens, Crows.—Gray Jays were 
not so numerous around Quebec city as usual (R. 
Cayouette); a few were at the Connecticut Lakes, 
N. H. on March 3 (F. T. Scott). Blue Jays were 
very plentiful at most points in the Region. There 
were several Am. Magpies on Long Island; one was 
seen at Cold Spring, N. Y. about March 29 (Helen 
Garrett) and one at Bushkill, Pa. on March 20 (J. K. 
Britton). There were more reports than usual of 
Common Ravens; 7 in Pontiac County, Que. on Jan. 
27 (JN) and 4 at Seven Islands, Que. on March 9 
by the same observer. Ravens were reported from the 
Adirondack Mountains (GTC) ; from Pittsburg, N. H. 
(FTS), and 2 from New Jersey—1 from Paulinskill 
Lake, Feb. 24 (Beth Case) and the other from Cul- 
vers Gap on March 30 (AB). More Am. Crows re- 
mained in the northern part of the Region than 
usual: 930 at Northampton, Mass. on Dec. 30 and 
146 at Saxtons River, Vt. on Dec. 26. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches and Wrens.—Black-capped 
Chickadees were not so numerous as usual but the 
Brown-cap was frequently seen in southern Quebec 
and around Pittsburg, N. H. The Tufted Titmouse 
still pushed northward; 5 reports came from the area 
around Hartford, Conn. (R. F. Belden). Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were extremely scarce. Carolina Wrens 
wintered in increasing numbers; 1 was at Northamp- 
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ton, Mass., Dec. 18 to 31; 5 were seen at Orient, 
L. I. on Feb. 20 (RL). Many others were reported 
in southern New York and in northern New Jersey. 

Mockingbirds—Many Mockingbirds spent the win- 
ter on Long Island and others in southwestern Con- 
necticut and northern New Jersey; 2 were at New 
City, N. Y. through January (Rockland Co. Aud. 
Soc.). A Mocker, already reported at Morristown, 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., remained throughout most 
of the winter despite temperatures way below zero 
(JBB). Wintering Catbirds were not rare. 

Shrikes—Wintering Gray Shrikes were well dis- 
tributed; they were frequent on the New York side 
of Lake Champlain (T. A. Lesperance) ; several were 
seen in northern New Jersey; 3 were at Orient, L. I. 
in January (RL); 8 were banded at Amsterdam, 
N. Y. (S.B.C.). Loggerhead Shrikes were reported by 
several observers in Sussex County, N. J.; 2 were at 
Orient, L. I. (RL); and other individual birds were 
noted in southern New York. 

Warblers—More Myrtle Warblers wintered than 
usual, particularly in Ulster County, N. Y. (F. 
Hough). A Kentucky Warbler appeared at Stone 
Ridge, Ulster Co., N. Y. on Dec. 5 and was seen 
several times up to Dec. 27; it seemed to feed on 
insects in sunny spots bare of snow (FM, ef al.). 
About 15 Yellow-breasted Chats were reported in 
eastern New York, western Connecticut and on Long 
Island; the numbers of these warblers increase from 
year to year. e 

Icterids—A count was made of the approximate 
number of birds that use the roost on the Raritan 
Estuary in northern New Jersey (a study made by 
the Urner Club on Dec. 24). The numbers were esti- 
mated as follows.—65,000 Red-winged Blackbirds; 
12,000 Purple Grackles and 40,000 Brown-headed 
Cowbirds ; in addition to these icterids there were also 
about 75,000 Common Starlings. 

At Wethersfield, Conn. on Nov. 11, in a large 
flock of Red-winged Blackbirds, 3 Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were seen (J. O’Brien, ef al.). Another 
Yellow-headed Blackbird came to a feeding station 
at Wood-Ridge, N. J. on March 19 and again on 
March 27; it was closely observed and well described 
(Dorothy C. Pallas). An increasing number of Balti- 
more Orioles wintered in the southern part of the 
Region. On Jan. 15 at Cos Cob, Conn. a Bullock’s 
Oriole was seen. The bird was studied at leisure by 
several observers familiar with the species and it was 
satisfactorily described (Carol Roesler, et al.). 

Tangers—A Western Tanager was seen in early 
December on western Long Island (J. J. Elliott) and 
another was reported at Myersville, N. J. on Feb. 19 
and 20 (Carol Davis, e¢ al.). 

Finches.—The so-called winter finches were entirely 
absent from most parts of the southern area of this 
Region. There were a few flocks of Evening Gros- 
beaks while Pine Grosbeaks, crossbills and redpolls 
were practically unreported. 

Cardinals were numerous in their recently occupied 
territory at the northern edge of their range; 20 were 
counted in Bear Mountain Park, N. Y. on Dec. 22 
(RAS); 46 were near Greenwich, Conn. on Dec. 23. 
A study of the extension of range of the species in 
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Ulster County, N. Y. has been prepared by F. N. 
Hough, showing its progression up the Hudson River 
Valley and from there up the tributary streams. At 
Glastonbury, Conn. a Black-headed Grosbeak ap. 
peared regularly from Jan. 12 to Feb. 13; on Jan. 
15 it was banded by Dr. Whittles (RFB). A Dick. 
cissel was at New Canaan, Conn. on Jan. 5 (Grace 
Reinhart) and 2 were reported from Hartford, Conn. 
during the winter (RFB); others were reported in 
southern New York and northern New Jersey. As 
stated, Evening Grosbeaks were extremely scarce, 
there being but few through January and February 
at Quebec city with an increase noted in March; at 
Ulverton, Que. they were seen on only 3 dates (LMT, 
EET); in the Adirondacks grosbeaks were seen until 
mid-November but no others were reported until the 
end of January (GTC); a few wandering flocks were 
seen at irregular intervals at Topsham, Vt. (A. and 
E. Macdonald); none were reported on Long Island 
nor from northern New Jersey. 

Purple Finches were absent throughout the entire 
winter at Ulverton, Que. (LMT, EET) but at Quebec 
city they were fairly common (RC); they were more 
abundant than usual in the Connecticut Lakes area of 
New Hampshire (FTS); at Topsham, Vt. flocks were 
seen almost daily (AM, EM) but in the southern part 
of the Region the species was unusually scarce and 
was usually reported as individual birds. Near Green- 
wich, Conn. 83 House Finches were counted on Dec. 
23, and about 100 were near Upper Brookville, L. I. 
on Dec. 22 (PDS, e¢ al.). Pine Grosbeaks were com- 
mon in parts of Quebec; 75 were in Abitibi County 
on Jan. 27 (JN) but they were rarely seen south of 
Quebec; 3 were near Morristown, N. J. on Dec. 4 
(Elsie Weig); 7 were at Monroe, N. H. on Jan. 20 
(Hunt); none was found on Long Island. Few Red- 
polls strayed south of Quebec—28 at Burlington, Vt. 
on Dec. 31; 2 small flocks at Orient, L. I. (RL), none 
from the Adirondacks. Red Crossbills were seen fre- 
quently in the Adirondacks but no White-winged 
(GTC). Seven White-winged Crossbills were seen at 
Hartford, Conn. on March 25 (R. M. Hatch). A 
Spotted Towhee was collected at Jones Beach, L. I. 
on Feb. 16 (Buckley). Ipswich Sparrows wintered in 
satisfactory numbers on southern Long Island. A 
Lark Sparrow was at Wayside, N. J. from Jan. 1 
to the end of February (R. Sells). A (Montana) 
Oregon Junco at Canaan, Conn. on Feb. 14 permitted 
a lengthy study at close range by one very familiar 
with this race (A. A. Saunders) —CuHar.es K. 
NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—In the 
northern part of the Region the winter was cold, wet 
and bleak, with sub-zero temperatures in mid-January, 
but with no heavy snows. In Virginia it was an erratic 
season, with no cold weather until Thanksgiving, with 
a very mild December, and a very cold mid-January. 
In Richmond temperatures into the 70's in December 
broke all records, and mid-January brought the first 
zero weather in 9 years. The virtual absence of 
northern finches and the unusual abundance of off- 
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close to the coast 
and in coastal in- 
lets were the out- 
standing ornitho- 
logical features. In 
a 34-mile series of 
hikes from Beach 
Haven Inlet to 
Mantoloking, N. 
J., Jan. 19 to Feb. 
2, David Cutler 
found 49 dead 
birds of 19 spe- 
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oiled. Two Dove- 
kies, 1 Razor-billed Auk, and 7 Black-legged Kitti- 
wakes were included. 

Loons to Gannets—Common and Red-throated 
Loons have been much less common on the Jersey 
coast. An Eared Grebe was satisfactorily identified 
at Holgate, N. J., Feb. 10 (I. Black, P. Brody, N. 
Niosi). A Red-necked Grebe was seen at Newport 
News, Va., Dec. 29 (W. P. Smith, et al.). Don Kun- 
kle reported over 1000 Horned Grebes seen on a 
cruise around the central part of Delaware Bay on 
March 12. In a ferry crossing over the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay, March 30, C. C. Steirly and F. R. 
Scott counted 1500 Gannets. 

Herons, Ibises—‘White’” herons were common 
on the New Jersey coast until the freeze of mid- 
January. A Louisiana Heron (P. W. Sykes, Jr.) and 
a Little Blue Heron (F. C. Richardson, W. F. 
Rountrey) were seen at Back Bay, Va., Dec. 27; a 
Little Blue at Ocean City, Md., Dec. 27 (Martha and 
Richard Dubois); and 8 Louisiana Herons at Hog 
Island, Dec. 28, which seems to be a record count 
for the Virginia Eastern Shore (CCS, FRS). John 
Terborgh found a Least Bittern at Elliott Island, Ma., 
Jan. 1. A Glossy Ibis, irregularly noted at Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J. during December, was last seen on 
Dec. 31 (Dr. William Parker). 

Swans, Geese—Nine Whistling Swans were at 
Brigantine from late January to March 6; and one 
was seen at Arlington, Va., Dec. 29, the first ever 
recorded on a Washington Christmas Count. The 
Bombay Hook Refuge, Del., attracted large numbers 
of Canada Geese; and 5 species of geese, including 
the White-fronted, were recorded on the Dec. 23 
Count. Little Creek, Norfolk, Va., had 75 Am. Brant 
for over two weeks in December (PWS), and one 
was seen at the Presquile Refuge, Hopewell, Va., over 
most of January (John Walther). 

Ducks.—A count, probably a record for Virginia, 
of 1150 Gadwalls was made at Chincoteague Refuge, 
Dec. 27 (CCS, FRS, J. M. Valentine, Jr.). A Euro- 
pean Teal was noted at Brigantine, March 3 (fide 
William Forward). Kenneth Lawless saw 3 Blue- 
winged Teals at Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 28. A 
European Widgeon, found at Cape May Point, N. J., 
Dec. 7 (Dr. J. R. Moore), was still there on Dec. 30. 
Three or more Harlequin Ducks wintered at Barnegat 
Inlet, N. J., first being seen on Nov. 24 (H. Drink- 
water). A Common Eider was seen at Indian River 





Inlet, Del., Feb. 22 (Harriet Sutton, et al.); and a 
King Eider at Ocean City, Md., Dec. 27 (DC, Paul 
Schwalbe, M. W. O'Connell). Last year, mid-July, 
1956, a Red-breasted Merganser with 3 young was 
observed at Reed’s Beach, Cape May Co., N. J. 
(D. R. Coman). 

Vultures to Gallinules—A Black Vulture was 
observed at Eavesboro, Burlington Co., N. J., where 
it is very rare, Dec. 1 (E. and H. Moore). William 
Reid found a Rough-legged Hawk at Camptown, Pa., 
on Oct. 21 and Nov. 15. An adult Goshawk (E. P. 
Wilson) was seen on the Annapolis, Md. Count, Dec. 
30. A Red-tailed Hawk was seen on a nest at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., March 5 (JMA). A Golden Eagle was 
recorded at Bombay Hook, Nov. 23 (DC, Maurice 
Broun); an adult and an immature at Blackwater 
Refuge, Md., Dec. 28 (I. N. Gabrielson, et al.). On 
Jan. 1 at Elliott Island, Md., 45 Virginia Rails were 
counted (JT). A Florida Gallinule was seen at Back 
Bay, Va., Dec. 27 (FCR, WFR), and 3 on the 
Little Creek, Va. Count, Dec. 31 (PWS, et al.). 

Shorebirds —On Dec. 28, 50 Am. Oyster-catchers 
and 8 Ruddy Turnstones were listed at Hog Island, 
Va. (FRS, CCS, JMV). C. E. Stevens made 
an unusual count of 43 Wilson’s Snipe near Char- 
lottesville, Va., Dec. 28. An Am. Woodcock nest with 
4 eggs was discovered on March 23 in Louisa County, 
Va. (Dr. Stuart Ragland, fide FRS). Two to 3 Least 
Sandpipers were present at Hunting Creek, Va., in 
December and to Jan. 12 (JMA). Five Dowitchers 
were seen at Chincoteague Causeway, Va., Dec. 27 
(P. A. DuMont, HS). Three Marbled Godwits were 
noted at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J., Dec. 2 (DC, C. 
Stasz). The Southern Dorchester County, Md. Count, 
Dec. 28, had 2 Sanderlings (Seth H. Low, et al.). 

Gulls, Terns.—Several reports of “white-winged” 
gulls, mostly along the Jersey coast, have been re- 
ceived. Single Glaucous Gulls have been seen at 
Barnegat Inlet, and at Harvey Cedars, N. J., Feb. 10 
(IB, F. Wolfarth), and at Collingswood, N. J., Feb. 
1 (P. J. O’Brien); and an Iceland Gull at Brigan- 
tine Refuge, March 1 (Wm. Forward). Great Black- 
backed Gulls have increased as winter residents 
about Philadelphia, and have now spread to inland 
points. A  Black-headed Gull was observed at 
Barnegat Inlet on Feb. 10 (Ed Manners, Stephen 
Harty). At the same place Laughing Gulls, 200 on 
Dec. 1 and 20 on Dec. 16, were in unusual numbers 
for such late dates (DC, CS). Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
exceptionally common this winter, with around 1000 
at Barnegat Inlet in early February, and well over 
2000 in the Hampton Roads, Va. area, on March 31 
(FRS, CCS). A Little Gull was identified at Bar- 
negat Inlet, Feb. 10 (IB, FW). Black-legged Kitti- 
wakes were present in unprecedented numbers along 
the Jersey coast: 4 at Beach Haven, Nov. 11 (Joel 
Abramson); one at Barnegat Inlet, Dec. 18 (DC, 
JKP); and at least a dozen passing in and out of 
Barnegat Inlet, Feb. 10 (IB, FW). One was seen by 
Robbins on the Annapolis, Md. Count, Dec. 30; and 
a freshly dead bird was picked up on the Ocean City, 
Md. jetty on Dec. 27 (DC). Two Common Terns 
were observed near Goshen, N. J., on the late date of 
Dec. 20 (DRC). The Little Creek, Va. Count in- 
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cluded 10 Royal Terns and 2 Black Skimmers (PWS, 
et al.). 

Murres.—Following a strong northeast wind and 
high seas on Dec. 30, Edward Weyl and D. R. Coman 
saw 40 Murres, identified as Briinnich’s, passing close 
to the shore line at Harvey Cedars, N. J., in flocks 
of 8 to 12; and Sarah Aldridge and Alice Rogers 
saw 12 at Barnegat Inlet, Jan. 6. 

Doves, Ouls, Woodpeckers —Feathered young 
were found in a very early Mourning Dove nest at 
Waverly, Va. on March 28 (CCS). An owl’s egg, al- 
most certainly that of a Barn Owl, was taken from 
a nest containing 2 other eggs in a duck blind at 
Back Bay, Va. in the first week of January (fide 
PWS). A Barred Owl and 10 Long-eared Owls were 
found roosting in evergreens at Holicong, Bucks Co., 
Pa., Feb. 10 (Alan Brady). Two Short-eared Owls 
were seen chasing a Rough-legged Hawk at Tinicum, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 13 (Alfred Nicholson) ; in follow- 
ing the direction of the flight of the owls some 20 
other Short-eared Owls were flushed from the reeds 
and grass, an extraordinary number for the area. Saw- 
whet Owls were missing over most of the Philadel- 
phia and Maryland area. An immature Red-headed 
Woodpecker at Mickleton, N. J., on Jan. 13 (Mrs. 
Carl Bresler) was still present in early March. Forty- 
two Red-headed Woodpeckers were found in the 
Potomac River swamp in the Seneca area of Maryland 
on Dec. 31 (J. P. Hailman, K. Stecher, ef al.). “ 

Flycatchers to Magpies—A Say’s Phoebe, latef 
identified by Dr. H. Friedmann as the typical race, 
was seen on the Little Creek, Va. Count on Dec. 31 
(FCR, WFR) and collected on Jan. 1. A remarkable 
find is a Common Raven at Smithville, Atlantic Co., 
N. J., Jan. 5 (C. Lincoln, R. Sargent); another is 
an Am. Magpie seen in flight and at close range at 
Chincoteague Refuge, Va., March 29 (JMV, Royston 
R. Rudolph). 

Nuthatches to Shrikes—Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were absent or rare throughout the Region; White- 
breasted Nuthatches were scarce in the northern sec- 
tion and Golden-crowned Kinglets in the southern 
sections; while kinglets of both species were above 
normal in the northern sections. House Wrens ap- 
peared on a number of Christmas Counts: at several 
coastal locations in New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, at Annapolis, Md.; and in Virginia at Norfolk, 
Little Creek, Back Bay, Hopewell, and Charlottes- 
ville. A Bewick’s Wren was found at Warren on 
Dec. 28 and one at Proffit on Feb. 2, both places in 
Albemarle County, Va. (CES). Gray Shrikes staged 
a pronounced movement into the Philadelphia area 
in the early winter: Collingswood, N. J., Nov. 29 
(JKP); Beach Haven Inlet, Dec. 18 (DC, JKP); 
and Barnegat Inlet, Jan. 6 (CL, W. Standert). 

Warblers —Thousands of Myrtle Warblers were 
moving northward along the beaches and dunes at 
Chincoteague Refuge, March 6 (JMV). A Pine War- 
bler and a Cape May Warbler were reported on the 
Denton, Md. Count, Dec. 22 (M. W. Hewitt, e¢ al.), 
the former remaining through January and February. 
The Cape May was carefully observed at 6 feet. A 
(Western) Palm and a (Yellow) Palm Warbler were 
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seen at Denton on Jan. 1 (MWH). A Black-capped 
Warbler in fine plumage visited a feeding station at 
Lititz, Pa. on Dec. 1 and was present on Jan. 21 
(Barton Sharp). A bird of this species was found at 
Mickleton, N. J. from Dec. 14 to mid-January (Mrs. 
CB); and another visited a feeder at St. Michaels, 
Md. through November and December (Jane Offutt, 
R. L. Kleen, e¢ a/l.). Yellow-breasted Chats were re- 
ported on five Christmas Counts: Bridgeton, N. J., 
Bombay Hook Refuge, Del., St. Michaels, Md., New- 
port News and Back Bay, Va. 

Orioles, Blackbirds —In Maryland 4 Baltimore Ori- 
oles were listed at St. Michaels, Dec. 29 (JO, et al.), 
and one at Annapolis, Dec. 30 (Prof. and Mrs. D. G. 
Howard); one was seen at Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 
10 and 11 (Mrs. P. A. Wallenborn, Mrs. C. W. Dar- 
den). Twenty-five Boat-tailed Grackles found within 
about a mile of their nesting area near Fortescue, 
N. J., Nov. 9, would indicate that these birds are 
quite sedentary (Don Kunkle). At Bombay Hook, 
Del., 180 Brewer's Blackbirds were counted on Dec. 
22 (DC, MB). 

Grosbeaks to Siskins—Purple Finches and Pine 
Siskins have been absent or rare throughout the Re- 
gion. No Evening Grosbeaks have been reported ex- 
cept singles at Camptown, Pa. on Nov. 8, 24, 26 
(WR). About the usual number of Dickcissels have 
wintered in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. One visited 
a feeder at Silver Spring, Md., March 17 (Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Davis). An immature male Black-headed 
Grosbeak, banded and photographed at Bridgeton, 
N. J., Jan. 19 (B. K. Matlack), and present a month 
later, is a second record for southern New Jersey. 

Sparrows, Juncos—In Maryland a Vesper Sparrow 
was seen at Denton on Dec. 22 (Charles Buchanan) 
and Jan. 10 (RF), and 4 at Hillsboro on Dec. 31 
(MWH). An Oregon Junco (subsp.) appeared at 
the feeding station of J. S. Frankenfield, Glen Moore, 
Chester Co., Pa. on Nov. 29, and was reported by 
him to be still present on Dec. 4. Another Oregon 
Junco, first observed at the feeding station of Mrs. 
E. L. Mattison, Newark, Del., on Jan. 16 (fide Mrs. 
Richard Booth), was photographed in color. A third 
was observed at Hunting Creek, Alexandria, Va. from 
Dec. 26 to Jan. 12 (JMA). White-crowned Sparrows 
were unusually numerous throughout the Region. At 
Lititz, Pa. 12 Lapland Longspurs and 40 Snow Bunt- 
ings were observed on Jan. 20 (BS). 

Corrigendum.—Audubon Field Notes 11:14, under 
‘Rails’, insert ‘King’ between ‘two’ and ‘Rails.’— 
JULIAN K. Potter, 437 Park Avenue, Collingswood, 
N. J., and J. J. Murray, 8 White St., Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The winter was a mild one in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. In most of the Region it was unusually dry. 
Record hot spells were noted in December from 
the mountains to the coast. The end of December 
was raw and many Christmas Count teams found too 
late that they had selected poor birding days. Janu- 
ary’s temperature was about normal. Discounting mid- 
November's temperature drop in the upper part of 
the Region, first winter freezes occurred on Dec. 15 
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at Raleigh and 
Wilmington. 
January was al- 
so a dry month 
and the warm 
weather —con- 
tinued into 
February—par- 
ticularly in 
mid-Georgia. 
Cool weather 
came in March, 
which, general- 
ly, was even 
drier and windier than March of last year. A few 
coastal spots drew good rains. 

Early blooming fruit trees were retarded. Apparent- 
ly, the winter food stock was good. The winter-bird 
population was well above last year’s for most species. 
Twenty-five Christmas Counts, well spread over the 
Region, recorded a total individual tally of about 
336,000 birds of all species. This is 136 percent 
above the total for the preceding winter at essen- 
tially the same places (142,000 birds). And this 
year's count was taken in bad weather in many 
localities. 

The wildfowl population was good and the spread 
inland was generally remarked upon. The artificially 
created lakes and ponds, many in their third or fourth 
year, are increasingly attractive. Even the new, in- 
complete, Lake Lanier, some 30 miles north of At- 
lanta, with its present 35,000 acres of water fur- 
nished winter quarters for more ducks than Griffin 
had ever seen in northern Georgia. 

Noticeably absent during the winter were such 
commonplace species as Purple Finches and Pine 
Siskins. Most contributors found none of the former. 
Going back to the Christmas Counts for an overall 
indication, this winter’s total count for the Region 
(25 localities) was 51 Purple Finches and 25 Pine 
Siskins. Last winter the tally was 613 and 90, re- 
spectively. 

Unusual finds during the period include: Western 
Grebes, a European Widgeon and a Bonaparte’s 
Gull well inland in South Carolina; another Bona- 
parte’s Gull in Piedmont North Carolina; a Black- 
legged Kittiwake seen on the upper barrier islands 
of North Carolina; a Western Tanager, probably 
two, in eastern North Carolina; a Spotted Towhee, 
collected at Fayetteville, North Carolina; a Lapland 
Longspur again at Augusta, Ga. 

Grebes.—A Red-necked Grebe was observed satis- 
factorily at close range (70 ft. with 7X B&L) on 
Greenfield Lake in the city of Wilmington, N. C., 
Dec. 29 (Cecil Appleberry). Two Western Grebes 
were studied at length, offshore, at Ocean Drive 
Beach, Horry Co., S. C., early on April 14 by Robert 
Overing, William Hamnett, B. R. Chamberlain, and 
party, and one of these, or another bird was again 
present and seen by all an hour or so later. Details 
were easily picked up with a 30X Balscope; Mrs. C. 
K. Bryan (Kimberton, Pa.), familiar with the spe- 
cies, saw one at Wilmington, Dec. 29, but did not 
insist upon including it in the count since she was 
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unknown to the group she was with. 

Gannets.—Gannets wintered in good numbers and 
were seen fairly often as far down the coast as 
Georgetown County, S. C. They were noted early— 
Oct 27—and late—April 14 (RO and BRC off the 
beaches of Horry County, S. C.). The year-end counts 
for Gannets at Pawley’s Island, S$. C., and Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (100+, 183) were about triple the 
figures of the preceding year. 

Herons, Ibises—These families got into the reports 
more often than usual, particularly inland. A Great 
Blue Heron was found near Atlanta, Dec. 23. Not 
found during the period but omitted in the fall re- 
port, 5 Cattle Egrets from the Southport breeding 
colony remained at the waterfront there into the 
last week of October (Waters Thompson). A Green 
Heron was located near the lighthouse at Oregon 
Inlet, N. C., Nov. 21 (John P. Alcock); one was 
perched over a canal beside Hwy 264, a mile east of 
New Holland, N. C., Feb. 4 (R. R. Rudolph, Jr.) ; 
Ivan Tomkins reported one at Savannah, Feb. 6. An 
immature Black-crowned Night Heron was watched 
at length, Jan. 20, at City Lake, Salisbury, in central 
North Carolina. Yellow-crowned Night Herons 
showed up on both the Wilmington and Charleston 
Christmas Counts (Dec. 27, 29). A few Wood 
Ibises were present during most of the period at the 
Savannah River Refuge (E. O. Mellinger). Two 
Glossy Ibises were located near the lighthouse at 
Oregon Inlet, N. C., Nov. 21 (John P. Alcock). 
White Ibises wintered in small numbers at Savan- 
nah; two immatures were seen on the Combahee 
River, Colleton Co., S. C., Dec. 25 (James O'Neill); 
6 immatures were at the Savannah Refuge, Jan. 25; 
7 immature birds were seen at Pawley’s Island, 
Georgetown Co., S. C., Jan. 26 (Dr. and Mrs. C. D. 
Beers). 

Waterfowl—Swans, geese and ducks wintered in 
the Region in unusually large numbers. The Mat- 
tamuskeet Refuge count of 3000 swans was up 50 
per cent above the preceding year. Some 200 Canada 
Geese at Columbia, S. C., at the end of December 
attracted attention. Sixty-five thousand Canadas were 
estimated at that time at Mattamuskeet. Seven Snow 
Geese were noted near Cottageville, Colleton Co., 
S. C., in mid-March by Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Acker- 
man. These may have been some of the dozen or so 
that were found at the nearby Bear Island Refuge 
earlier in the winter. One Snow Goose remained at 
the Savannah Refuge only through Dec. 17 (EOM). 
Twenty-four Snows and 96 Blues were reported near 
Lake Landing, N. C., Jan. 18 (RRR, Jr.) and Jack 
Dermid estimated the Snow Goose population at the 
Pea Island Refuge at about 20,000, March 1. The 
first reported Blue Goose arrival was Oct. 27, when 
a cripple came into a domestic flock at New Bern, 
N. C. (Robert L. Wolff); one was seen at Eastover 
in central South Carolina, Dec. 31 (Mrs. Wm. 
Faver); about a dozen wintered at the Savannah 
Refuge (EOM); Mrs. J. H. Whiteman reported 3 
at Chipley, Ga., arriving there Nov. 17, and present 
Feb. 26. 

The increase in ducks over last winter apparently 
was in the order of 25 per cent overall, with a much 
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greater percentage increase inland. George A. Smith 
at Greensboro, N. C., noted a decided increase there, 
the most plentiful species being Buffle-head and 
Ruddy. In Georgia, newly created Lake Lanier on 
the Chattahoochee River, 30-odd miles above At- 
lanta, attracted and held over the winter a very large 
population. William W. Griffin and George Sciple 
estimated one flock of Ring-necks at over 5000 birds. 
Mallards were there in quantity but in groups of 20 
or so that flushed frequently from the flooded de- 
ciduous woods. Also at Lanier, Pintails and Am. 
Widgeon were found wintering. In the past they 
have been listed as transients in that area (WWG). 
A European Widgeon was identified in a flock of 
30 Am. Widgeon on Lake Furman near Greenville, 
S. C., a rare record for inland South Carolina, if not 
a first. The bird remained for two days and was ob- 
served by several competent people, Nov. 23-24 
(James B. Shuler, Jr.). Mallards numbered 50 or 
more at Greenville, Feb. 9. Green-winged Teal have 
been scattered through the Region, in considerable 
numbers in spots. Three thousand were estimated at 
Mattamuskeet. They came early—Greensboro, Sept. 
29 (Larry Crawford, James Mattocks)—and were 
present on April 5 at Chapel Hill, N. C. (Norman 
A. Chamberlain); 25 were at Gallinule Pond, South- 
port, N. C., March 16 and 21 (Mrs. Cecil Appleberry 
and Theodore Hake of York, Pa.). Blue-winged Teal 
seemed more plentiful inland. Wood Ducks were 
scarce in south-central Georgia—‘‘probably due to the 
absence of red oak acorns in the bottoms” (Donald 
R. Ambrosen); Fred May counted 6 in a rainwater 
pond just west of Lenoir, N. C., April 6. Few Red- 
heads were reported; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Nor- 
wood found a lone male on City Lake, Salisbury, 
N. C., Dec. 2; 1 was seen on March 2, but not after 
that, at University Lake, Chapel Hill, N. C. (NAC). 
Canvas-backs were reported more often than usual, at 
least in North Carolina; the Norwoods noted groups 
of 2 to 8 on several ponds in the vicinity of Char- 
lotte and Salisbury, between Nov. 17 and the close of 
the period. Ivan Tomkins recorded a male Am. 
Golden-eye at Savannah, Dec. 7. Shuler found a 
female Old-squaw at Furman Lake, Greenville, 
Jan. 26 through Feb. 2. There were very few reports 
of Ruddy Ducks over the Region but there were very 
heavy concentrations at spots (10,000 at Mattamus- 
keet); a single female was at River Bend Lake, 
Cabarrus Co., N. C., Nov. 12, 13, 17 and 18 (JRN). 
Red-breasted Mergansers were not uncommon. A 
Hooded Merganser was deep inland at University 
Lake, Chapel Hill, Feb. 17 (NAC). Most species of 
waterfowl were still with us at the close of the 
period. 

Hawks.—Two of 4 Golden Eagles reported were 
killed; one in each of the Carolinas. Both were shot 
by “turkey hunters.’”” The birds to escape were: im- 
matures located at the Bear Island Refuge in lower 
South Carolina (E. Burnham Chamberlain). Seven 
Bald Eagles were recorded on both the Wilmington 
and the Charleston Christmas Counts. 

Rails, Gallinules—A Sora was flushed at Lake 
Mattamuskeet, March 19 (RRR, Jr.). A Florida 
Gallinule was reported by Griffin at East Lake, At- 
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lanta, for about two weeks following Dec. 23. This 
constitutes the first winter record for the Atlanta 
area. 

Shorebirds —A Piping Plover at Wilmington, Dec, 
11, is noteworthy (Mrs. A. and Mrs. Mary Baker). 
Five Wilson’s Snipe were at a rain pool in a pasture 
near Charlotte, March 2 (JRNs). A Spotted Sand- 
piper at St. Marys, Ga., Feb. 24, completed the 
record there for each month of the year (Richard 
G. Kuerzi). A Greater Yellow-legs was reported at 
Greenville, S. C., March 23 (JBS, Jr.); 2 were at a 
small pond near Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1 (NAC). 
A flock of 20 Lesser Yellow-legs remained at Chapin, 
Lexington Co., S. C., until Jan. 10 (RO). Four 
Purple Sandpipers were at Wilmington, Dec. 11 
(Mrs. A and MB); 2 were there, March 21 (Mrs. A 
and TH). Tomkins found 4 Am. Avocets, Feb. 4, 
at Savannah; 3 were seen, Jan. 3-10, and 1, March 
17-20, at the Savannah Refuge (EOM). Four Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers were noted at an old borrow pit 
near Augusta, Ga., Dec. 28. They had never before 
been reported from that area during the winter period 
(J. Fred Denton). Robert Holmes and Mrs. A. 
found a Marbled Godwit at Fort Fisher near Wil- 
mington, March 28; the same observers saw 43 at 
this site, Nov. 1953; Frederick V. Hebard saw several 
at the south end of Cumberland Island, Camden Co., 
Ga., April 1. 

Gulls.—In spite of several reports from other in- 
land localities, no gulls were seen at huge Lake 
Lanier, Ga., on visits by Griffin and Sciple, Feb. 10 
through the end of the period. Two Great Black- 
backed Gulls were found on the Wilmington Christ- 
mas Count and at least one was seen repeatedly in 
Charleston harbor again this winter (Arthur Wilcox). 
Ring-billed Gulls were in the Atlanta area in flocks 
of 5 to 15, Dec. 8 through 10 (WWG, GS); 2 were 
at Chapin on Lake Murray, S. C., Feb. 16, and 6 were 
there Feb. 20 (RO); on March 26, Robert Holmes 
at Mt. Olive, N. C., watched a group of these gulls 
following a tractor-hauled disc harrow and feeding 
upon insects turned up. Additional birds came up 
from southerly directions until there were 31. The 
entire group left at about sundown in a NNE di- 
rection, tending to indicate migration rather than 
wandering; a flight of 40-50 were at Lenoir, N. C., 
April 4 and 5, following a rainwater pool edge 
(Fred May). A single Bonaparte’s Gull was seen on 
the Greensboro, N. C., and the Aiken, S. C., counts 
(Dec. 29 and 31, respectively) and 2 were in the 
Rome, Ga., count, Dec. 30. This species is seldom 
found inland in the Region. An onshore sight record 
of a Black-legged Kittiwake at Oregon Inlet, N. C., 
Feb. 2, was reported by Frank C. Richardson. In 
company with two other observers from Virginia he 
watched this bird on the beach at 100 ft. distance and 
in flight. He had previously identified a specimen 
taken in Virginia and now in the Norfolk Museum. 
This Oregon Inlet bird was an immature. This ap- 
pears to be the second record for North Carolina. 

Owls.—A Long-eared Owl, rarely found in the Re- 
gion, was identified at Wilmington, Dec. 29, by Sam 
Baker, an experienced observer. 

Kingfisher, Flycatchers, Larks—Wendell P. Smith 
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at North Wilkesboro, N. C., reported a Belted King- 
fisher, Dec. 28 and again Jan. 29—two months during 
which he had not previously found it there. A West- 
ern Kingbird was watched at Buxton, another at 
Salvo and a third at the community of Mamie, all 
on the extreme upper North Carolina coast, Nov. 22 
and 23 (JPA); 5 were found on the Wilmington 
Count, Dec. 29. Three Horned Larks turned up un- 
expectedly on the Rome, Ga. Count, Dec. 30. 

Nuthatches, Creepers.—Linville Hendren reported 
Red-breasted Nuthatches very scarce at Elkin, N. C., 
as they were throughout the Region. They were not 
found on any Christmas Count above the fall line this 
winter. Last winter they were on seven such counts. 
Brown Creepers were rather scarce. 

Thrashers through W axwings. —One or two Brown 
Thrashers wintered at Troy, central North Carolina 
(Frances M. Covington). No very large Am. Robin 
roost was reported; Kuerzi found robins plentiful in 
late December at St. Marys. Hermit Thrushes were 
not found in such large numbers as last winter at 
North Wilkesboro (WPS). An  Olive-backed 
Thrush was seen satisfactorily, Dec. 27, by competent 
observers at Charleston (Mrs. Frances Barrington, 
Mrs. Robert H. Coleman). This is the first mid- 
winter record for South Carolina; one was on the 
Columbus, Ga., count, Dec. 31 (L. A. Wells). A 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was found at Columbia, S. C., 
Dec. 29, a rare winter occurrence inland (3 were on 
the Wilmington count). Cedar Waxwings seemed to 
be everywhere and were still present, even at coastal 
points, at the close of the period; Gilbert Bristow 
found “waves” of them at Columbia, Feb. 10-17, and 
on March 9 estimated close to 1000 feeding on hack- 
berries, holly, etc., just north of the city. 

Vireos, Warblers —A Solitary Vireo was seen near 
Wilmington, Dec. 20, by Clifford Comeau. No un- 
usual warbler population was ‘reported—although 
total numbers present exceeded those of last year, 
judging by the Christmas Counts. A Black and White 
Warbler at Columbia is noteworthy. Myrtle Warblers 
were plentiful in some areas. A Palm Warbler was at 
a Charlotte feeder most of the winter and was last 
seen, March 14 (JRN). Richard Parks noted an 
Orange-crowned Warbler at Atlanta, Dec. 23. A 
Yellow-breasted Chat was found at Lake Mattamus- 
keet Refuge, Feb. 18, March 1, and on March 11 
there were 3 present (RRR, Jr). 

Bobolinks, Orioles, Blackbirds—Sam Baker re- 
ported a flock of 30 Bobolinks at Wilmington, Dec. 
29; 200 or more were in the area, Dec. 24. Atlanta’s 
count showed 35,000 Red-wings; 14,700 were esti- 
mated at Rome; 684 at Thomasville (Sherwood 
Plantation), Ga. More than the usual number of 
Baltimore Orioles was found during the winter. At 
Aynor, upper coastal South Carolina, Mrs. Charles 
fed 3 that arrived on Jan. 19 and were present, 
March 23; at Wilmington, Mrs. Boegli first noted 
them, Dec. 11; Mrs. H. B. Lofland at Wéinston- 
Salem had a female arrive at her station, Jan. 3. 
Rusty Blackbirds were seen in good numbers; the 
Rome Count, Dec. 30, was 8550. Brewer's Blackbird 
attracted considerable attention when a flock number- 
ing about 75 appeared north of Charleston, Dec. 27 


(R. D. Edwards); 2 males were at a Charleston 
feeder, Dec. 29 (I. S. Metcalf); William C. Miller 
reported ‘‘droves’’ at Chester, S. C., in February; 620 
were noted on the Rome, Ga. Count 

Tanagers, Finches — A 2 Western Tanager was 
studied at length at the Lake Mattamuskeet Refuge 
(Hyde Co., N. C.), Feb. 13 and 14 (J. W. E. Joyner 
and Miss Eleanor Phillips). It was seen again, almost 
daily for the following week and was present as late 
as March 8 (RRR, Jr); at Fayetteville, N. C., 150 
air-line miles to the west-southwest, Mrs. Doris C. 
Hauser had one at her feeder between March 12 and 
26 and noted some plumage changes to be reported 
upon in detail later. Except in ones or twos, and 
rarely then, Purple Finches were not to be found in 
the Region. Pine Siskins were almost as scarce. A 
few Purples were at Wilmington at the time of the 
count but were not seen later. E. M. Hodel noted a 
bare sprinkling of them—one or two—at Elkin. 
There were fewer Am. Goldfinches than last year. 
Griffin suggested a good crop of cones to the north. 
There were no crossbills this winter. A Spotted Tow- 
hee appeared at the feeder of Mrs. Hauser at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., Feb. 10, and was trapped for photo- 
graphing, Feb. 14. It perished overnight. The speci- 
men was donated to the North Carolina State Mu- 
seum. Dr. John W. Aldrich examined it and classi- 
fied it with the race arcticus. 

Sparrows.—Smith noted the scarcity of sparrows at 
North Wilkesboro and mentioned particularly the 
absence of Savannahs, White-crowns and Fox Spar- 
rows. Juncos were generally scarce. A Vesper Spar- 
row was watched by Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Simpson 
at Winston-Salem, Nov. 4 through 11, and Shuler 
reported numbers through Greenville, March 16, with 
a peak about March 23. One or two Chipping Spar- 
rows were at the Norwood feeder at Charlotte for 
most of the period; Mrs. Charles reported them at 
Aynor “by the 100’s during the second and third 
weeks of March.’ Kuerzi found White-throats about 
normal at St. Marys. Denton wrote that ‘Fox Spar- 
rows seem more abundant than in any winter during 
the past ten” at Augusta. Again this winter he found 
a Lapland Longspur at the Augusta Airport—feeding 
with 19 Horned Larks on a lawn, Jan. 20. He ob- 
served it at a distance of 20 ft., from his parked car. 
—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Critter Hill, Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Following a cold November, 
the present period was one of the warmest of record, 
marked temperature excesses being noted at each of 
7 widely scattered weather stations in December, Jan- 
uary, and February. After the only severe cold snap 
of the period dropped temperatures in North Florida 
to 20° or below on Jan. 19, a protracted “Bermuda 
High” prevailed for 31% weeks, at the end of which 
the leafing and flowering of many kinds of plants 
were a month ahead of schedule. Meanwhile the 
prolonged drought continued almost unabated. By the 
end of February two of North Florida’s largest lakes 
(Jackson and Iamonia) had been reduced to a few 
isolated shallow ponds, and residents in other 
parts of the state spoke of the disappearance of 
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SEORETE many other lakes and 
a © PYacesonu ponds. Since Jan. 1, 1954, 
ae al | the 7 stations mentioned 
| HASSE dvavrom | above had _ experienced 
| Division ' ‘ e 

rainfall deficits in 23 to 30 
of the 39 months. At the 
6 mainland localities the 
cumulative deficiency var- 
ied from 23 to 49 inches, 
being most severe in North 
Florida where the drought 
was of the longest dura- 
tion. The situation im- 
proved somewhat when rains began to fall in South 
Florida in February and over the entire Region in 
March, whereupon observers around Tallahassee im- 
mediately began finding more birds. 

Effect of Temperature on Bird Life—Once again 
the high temperatures of late winter, with attendant 
southerly winds, brought early arrivals from South 
Florida (Wood and White Ibis, Parula Warbler) 
without noticeably affecting most arrivals from south 
of the United States. Many species were also noted 
in song on unusual or early dates. In North Florida 
the list included: Mourning Dove, Jan. 11; Mocking- 
bird, Dec. 23; Brown Thrasher, Jan. 22; White-eyed 
Vireo, 4 on Feb. 5; Black and White Warbler, Jan. 
1; Yellow-throated Warbler, Feb. 8 (Lovett Wil- 
liams); Seaside and Pine-woods Sparrows, Feb. 10; 
and, in South Florida, the Indigo Bunting, March 9 
(Eva S. Dickie). (Species too rare to provide 
comparisons are omitted from the list.) Early nesting 
dates were reported also for the Cattle Egret, Osprey, 
Limpkin, Screech Owl and Spot-breasted Oriole. 

Variations from Normal Status in Winter of 
1956-57.—Whether due to the early cold snap in 
November, the unseasonal warmth of the remainder 
of the period, or the long-standing drought, a 
number of species differed quantitatively from their 
usual status in winter. Presented in the following 
table are species whose frequencies (birds-per-hour) 
were higher on the 1956 St. Marks and Panacea 
Christmas Counts than on the average of the last 
5 counts (the amount of departure indicated by a 
per cent); but those birds for which the summation 
of data for November, 1956, through February, 1957, 
did not at least roughly agree with Christmas Count 
figures were deleted. In a third column the symbol 
“x” indicates that at least one correspondent from 
another part of the Region (Peninsula) also com- 
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Species Per Cent Above Normal Penin- 
Panacea St. Marks = sula 

Horned Grebe 75% 80% x 
Buffle-head 200% 280% x 
Sparrow Hawk 65% 10% 
Am. Crow 35% 30% 
Brown Thrasher 55% 100% x 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 300% 15% x 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 85% 5% x 
Loggerhead Shrike 15% 40% x 
Yellow-throated 

Warbler 30% 70% 


mented on an excess for that species. 

In South Florida, besides these species, increased 
numbers were noted for the following (excluding 
western birds): Redhead, Hooded and Red-breasted 
Mergansers, Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed Curlew, 
dowitcher (sp.), Marbled Godwit, Black Skimmer, 
White-crowned Pigeon, Chuck-will’s-widow, Hermit 
Thrush, Yellow-throated Vireo, Northern Water- 
thrush, Yellow-breasted Chat, and Indigo Bunting. 

In contrast to the above table of 9 species, 49 spe- 
cies proved less common than usual in all winter 
months in the Tallahassee Division. There seems to 
be little agreement between the northern and south- 














Species Per Cent Below Normal 

Panacea St. Marks 
Brown Pelican 98% 60% 
Am. Egret 90% 20% 
Canada Goose 80% 5% 
Black Duck 95% 70% 
Wood Duck 98% 7% 
Ring-necked Duck 80% 85% 
Scaups (2 species) 78% 20% 
Am. Golden-eye 40% 65% 
Ruddy Duck 95% 30% 
Black Vulture 70% 45% 
Red-tailed Hawk 30% 30% 
Red-shouldered Hawk 45% 40% 
Bald Eagle 20% 25% 
Marsh Hawk 65% 30% 
Clapper Rail 40% 15% 
Ringed Plover 50% 100% 
Killdeer 80% 65% 
Ruddy Turnstone 75% 90% 
Willet 70% 85% 
Greater Yellow-legs 55% 65% 
Least Sandpiper 88% 100% 
Dowitcher (2 species) 95% 85% 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 70% .- 100% 
Mourning Dove 85% 8% 
Belted Kingfisher 20% 5% 
Yellow-shafted Flicker 45% 30% 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 25% 15% 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 20% 60% 
Downy Woodpecker 15% 15% 
Tree Swallow 100% 45% 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 80% 45% 
Short-billed Marsh Wren 40% 55% 
Mockingbird 15% 20% 
Catbird 60% 85% 
Am. Robin 35% 20% 
Hermit Thrush 10% 60% 
Eastern Bluebird 65% 80% 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 40% 75% 
Cedar Waxwing 99% 100% 
Common Yellowthroat 45% 40% 
Am. Goldfinch 75% 25% 
Savannah Sparrow 60% 30% 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow 85% 60% 
Seaside Sparrow 15% 75% 
Field Sparrow 35% 50% 
Swamp Sparrow 35% 55% 
Song Sparrow 45% 20% 
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ern parts of the Florida Region in this list, however. 
In fact, it appears likely that the early cold snap in 
November drove numbers of certain species farther 
south than usual, resulting in subnormal numbers in 
North Florida and abnormal in South. 

Below normal in numbers in South Florida were 
the Common Loon, all species of wading birds 
(Ciconiiformes), Limpkin, Clapper Rail, and Am. 
Robin. Although some of these results are difficult 
to interpret, the oft-repeated fact of the correlation 
between the drought and the decrease of shore and 
marsh birds still stands out. Furthermore, most spe- 
cies of land birds which winter chiefly north of 
Florida were reduced in the Region this winter, with 
the Pine Siskin absent and the Purple Finch vir- 
tually so. It appears, then, that the November cold 
which decreased the southern element of North 
Florida’s winter birdlife failed to bring in many re- 
placements from more northern climes. 

“East Meets West.”—If the Florida Region lacked 
a few species of northern derivation, it was more 
than compensated by a visitation from the West, 
unprecedented for variety of species and number of 
individuals. No less than 24 species recorded during 
the period, mostly in the southern part of the Region, 
can be safely placed in this category. There was a 
considerable representation of species which ordi- 
narily winter south of the United States. In a few 
cases species formerly considered accidental in Florida 
were found so many times this winter that the citation 
of all records would require too much space, and I 
have felt obliged to generalize on their occurrence. 
No less than 5 species recorded during the period 
were on Florida’s “Hypothetical List’’ 2 years ago 
(Sprunt, 1954), and another species had not been 
represented even by a sight record. This remarkable 
list of rarities seems largely due to the lingering of 
unusual species present last fall. 

Mortality of Water Birds in South Florida—At 
least three correspondents mentioned the frequent 
discovery of dead or dying water birds late in the 
period. In the majority of cases the White Pelican 
was involved, but other victims were Double-crested 
Cormorant, Anhinga, Great White Heron, Great Blue 
Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, and Roseate 
Spoonbill (William B. Robertson). Attempts are 
being made to determine the cause of the epidemic. 

Loons and Grebes.—The Red-throated Loon was 
recorded in 2 parts of the Region where previous 
records are few. One was seen in Biscayne Bay, Dec. 
28 (Dennis Paulson), and 1 to 2 on the lower 
Wakulla and St. Marks Rivers by many observers, 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 8 (specimen on Jan. 3). The Western 
Grebe, for which there is no specimen in Florida, 
was seen at 2 localities in Tampa Bay on Jan. 6, 12, 
and 14 (Mrs. E. Brownsey, A. C. Read). High counts 
ot the Horned Grebe were of 59 in Florida Bay, 
Jan. 12 (DP, WBR, Erwin C. Winte), and up to 56 
at Anna Maria (Jane Brewer). 

Pelicans, Boobies, and Cormorants—It was esti- 
mated that 5000 or more White Pelicans wintered in 
the Everglades National Park (WBR), and abnormal 
numbers also occurred in Dade County and the Day- 
tona Beach area. The waterfowl inventory of Jan. 24 











revealed about 1000 nests of the Brown Pelican on 
islands from Sebastian to Cocoa (Tommy Wood). 
Double-crested Cormorants were nesting in the Cuth- 
bert Lake rookery by Dec. 11. Seldom seen from 
Florida’s mainland, 6 White-bellied Boobies were 
found in the straits of Florida on Jan. 5 (J. H. 
Comby ). 

Wading Birds —Probably owing largely to low 
water levels, most of these birds did not begin to nest 
in normal numbers in South Florida this season, and 
rookeries where Am. Egrets and Wood Ibis had be- 
gun to incubate were deserted after heavy rains in 
February. There were some exceptions, however. The 
Great White Heron had “largely completed’’ a suc- 
cessful nesting season by mid-January (WBR), and 3 
had wandered as far north as Clewiston by March 28 
(Alexander Sprunt, Jr.). Robertson pointed out that 
there was little overlap in the time of nesting of this 
species and the Great Blue Heron in the area under 
his surveillance—a factor which would tend to pre- 
vent hybridization of the 2 populations. An increase 
of the Cattle Egret well north of Lake Okeechobee 
was reflected in counts as high as 82 near Cocoa in 
December (Allan D. Cruickshank, et al.), and a few 
pairs were sitting on nests near Miami as early as 
March 8 (DP). The Green Heron, a rare winter 
resident in North Florida, was reported from Monti- 
cello on Dec. 2 and March 2 (Barbara Lund). On the 
latter date, 15 Black-crowned Night Herons in Wa- 
kulla County, where they had been scarce all winter, 
pointed to an early migration (HMS, Sam Harrison), 
as did a dead Am. Bittern at the Leon. County TV 
tower, March 6 (H. L. Stoddard), and a wounded 
Least Bittern in Key West, found by Mrs. Marie 
Cobb, March 4 (fide George Stevenson). Record- 
breaking arrival dates for the Wood Ibis were chron- 
icled as follows: several near St. Marks Light seen 
by many observers, March 23—2 weeks early; 1 at 
Lake Iamonia, March 30 (HMS)—5 weeks earlier 
than any other Leon County record; and 5 at the 
Apalachicola River (near Bristol), March 31 (LW). 
Nesting failure in South Florida may have contributed 
to these early wanderings, but could not explain the 
phenomenally early migration of White Ibis en route 
to their breeding grounds. On Feb. 5, 8, 9, and 10, 
flocks numbering 100 or more flew westward over 
Wakulla and Jefferson Counties (HLS, LW, Karl 
and Marion Zerbe); the earliest previous date was 
Feb. 20. A Glossy Ibis was sighted at Key West, 
March 29 (Adele West). Also in the case of the 
Roseate Spoonbill, nesting failure may be correlated 
with the lingering of 3 at Palma Sola till Dec. 25 
(Charles P. Preston), the return of 19 there by March 
27 (25 on 29th) (JB, Kevin O'Shea), and the 
presence of 5 in the Cocoa region, March 25 (ADC). 
Six Am. Flamingos continued to frequent Florida 
Bay, as though becoming established there (WBR, 
Robert P. Allen). 

Waterfowl—The emigration of Canada Geese 
from the Tallahassee Division began as early as Feb. 
2, when a flock of 30 or 40 was seen flying north 
(HMS). To the few records of the Fulvous Tree- 
duck in Florida were added records of 4 to 19 indi- 
viduals on Lake Poinsett (near Cocoa), Dec. 28 and 
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30, and Jan. 30 (ADC, W. Foster White, et al.). 
High counts of Mallards were made near Lake 
Jamonia, 500 on Dec. 8 (HMS, e¢ al.), and on the 
Myakka River, 50 on Jan. 20 (CPP). Redheads oc- 
curred more frequently than usual at the southern 
tip of Florida (WBR), and over 5000 were esti- 
mated off Bald Point, Franklin Co., Feb. 5 (HLS). 
Single Canvas-backs penetrated as far south as Miami, 
Feb. 22 and March 15 (DP, Pauline Paulson). Old- 
squaws now appear to occur regularly in the Talla- 
hassee Division; 2 were seen off Mashes Island, Wa- 
kulla Co., Dec. 28 (Zerbes), and 2 off Alligator 
Point, Franklin Co., Jan. 23 (Ray Damian). Curi- 
ously, Miami reported the only scoter, a White-wing 
on Dec. 23 (Richard Cunningham). Two Am. Mer- 
gansers were on Alligator Lake (near Panacea), Dec. 
26 (Ben and Sylvia Berkowitz); and South Florida, 
annually visited by immature and/or female Red- 
breasted Mergansers, this year had a few adult males 
(WBR, DP, et al.). 

Vultures, Kites, and Hawks.—Single Black Vul- 
tures were seen on Plantation Key, south of their 
usual range, Dec. 28 and 29 (GS). A Swallow-tailed 
Kite near Coot Bay, Feb. 18 (Clifford W. Senne), 
marked the earliest state record by 6 days. The inter- 
pretation of late-winter records for species which 
rarely winter is often vexing, but the record of a 
Broad-winged Hawk near St. Marks Light, March 2 
(Zerbes), is thought to represent wintering, even 
though an early migrant was seen near Tallahassee 
on March 26 (BL). Some observers thought the 
population of Swainson’s Hawks was low in South 
Florida, but John V. Dennis had a count of 90 on 
Dec. 28. The very rare Golden Eagle was seen 
circling over the lower Wakulla River, Jan. 3 
(HMS, LW). Early nesting of the Osprey in Florida 
Bay was evidenced by the fact that most nests con- 
tained young in January (WBR). The wintering of 
the Pigeon Hawk in North Florida was noted near 
Panacea, Dec. 26 (Zerbes), and St. Marks Light, 
Feb. 5 (HLS). 

Limpkins and Gallinules—Another extra-limital 
Limpkin was found dead on Long Key in January 
(fide RPA), and young were seen out of the nest at 
Wakulla Springs on the extremely early date of Feb. 
16 (Zerbes). A Purple Gallinule near Melbourne, 
March 26 (ADC), if a migrant, is the earliest known 
in the Florida Peninsula. 

Jacana and Plovers—A Jacana seen in a roadside 
canal between Clewiston and Moore Haven, March 
14 (LG), depending on the interpretation of facts 
related in Howell's Florida Bird Life, may be only 
the second ever recorded in Florida. The rare Am. 
Golden Plover was seen near Mayport, Dec. 1 (S. A. 
Grimes), and at Lantana, Dec. 28 (2 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl D. Terry). Inland winter records of the 
Ringed Plover are few, but 1 was seen at Lake 
Jackson, Feb. 27 and March 3 (HMS). 

Curlews, Sandpipers, and Godwits—Three Hud- 
sonian Curlews near St. Marks Light, March 17 
(HLS, Richard H. Pough), may have been early 
migrants, as there were no winter records thereabouts 
during this period. Upland Plovers were reported on 
March 27 from Key West (1 by Ruth and G. P. 
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Lawrence) and Tallahassee (13 by Karl Zerbe). 
Winter records of the Solitary Sandpiper for the 
Northern Peninsula were made at Rockledge, Dec. 
26 to 28 (David Ellinor, et al.), and Merritt Island, 
Dec. 28 (Lon Ellis). The Red Knot, usually rare in 
extreme southwestern Florida, numbered 6 at Snake 
Bight, March 9 (William G. Atwater), and 3 at Key 
West, March 29 (AW); and despite the lack of 
records in the Tallahassee Division this winter, and 
the supposed lateness of this species’ spring migra- 
tion, about 100 were seen at Shell Point, Wakulla 
Co., March 2 (HMS, SH). The only records of the 
Purple Sandpiper were far down the east coast—1 
at Lantana, Dec. 28 (Terrys), and 2 at Sebastian In- 
let, Feb. 19 to March 11 (Chandler Young, ADC, 
WEW, et al.). The first winter record of the Pectoral 
Sandpiper for the Tallahassee Division, and 1 of a 
few for the United States, was that of 3 near St. 
Marks Light on Feb. 5 (HLS). Two individuals at 
Miami (1 collected), March 2 (DP), were the 
earliest migrants of the species for the Southern 
Peninsula; 3 at Sarasota, March 28 (CPP, Charles W. 
Atwood), were the first of record there; and 70 at 
Lake Iamonia, March 30, constituted my highest count 
in spring. An early Stilt Sandpiper was also en- 
countered at Sarasota on March 28 (CPP, CWA). 
A wintering Semipalmated Sandpiper at Lake Jack- 
son, Feb. 27 and March 3 (HMS), was noteworthy; 
as was an estimate of 120 Marbled Godwits on the 
Coot Bay Christmas Count, Dec. 30. 

Avocets, Stilts, Phalaropes, and Jaegers.—Signif- 
cant numbers of Am. Avocets were: up to 50 at Port 
Canaveral in February and March (ADC, WFW, 
et al.), and 10 to 60 at Key West (where the first 
record was made in 1956), March 16 to April 1 
(JHC). Black-necked Stilts put in very early ap- 
pearances near Andytown, Feb. 28 (DP), and at 
Valkaria, March 6 (ADC). Port Canaveral had a 
Red Phalarope on Dec. 28 (ADC, William Gurr) ; 
other records indicate its regular occurrence there off- 
shore. Also apparently of regular occurrence from 
5 to 20 miles offshore from Cocoa are the Parasitic 
and Pomarine Jaegers, listed this year on Dec. 22 
(ADC, et al.). Other Pomarine Jaegers were reported 
from the Banana River, Jan. 17 (ADC, J. Living- 
ston), and the Straits of Florida, Jan. 5 and 11 
(JHC). 

Gulls, Terns, and Skimmers—The Great Black- 
backed Gull ranged as far south as Miami, where an 
immature was seen on Jan. 29 (DP, RC, Clyde Car- 
ter). Much more unusual in Florida is the Black- 
legged Kittiwake, which was seen at Fort Pierce on 
Feb. 24 and found dead there 3 days later (Veronica 
Sexauer, fide AS, Jr.); another was seen near Miami, 
March 15 (DP, RD). At least one of the Franklin’s 
Gulls reported from the Miami area last period re- 
mained until Dec. 8 (DP, PP). From 4000 to 5000 
Laughing Gulls spent the winter in Florida Bay 
(WBR). A wandering Sooty Tern was seen near 
Porjoe Key, March 24 (LG). Miami and Jacksonville 
had winter records of the Least Tern, the former on 
Feb. 3 (RC, CC), and Jacksonville on Dec. 30 
(Christmas Count); although reported as an early 
arrival, one seen at Lake Worth on March 7 (Mrs. 
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A. T. Knight) may be in the same category. A 
Cabot’s Tern on Mashes Island, Feb. 3 (Zerbes), 
was one of the few winter records in the Tallahassee 
Division. About 2300 Black Skimmers were found 
near Jacksonville, Dec. 30 (SAG, K. L. Painter). 
Pigeons, Doves, Anis, and Owls.—White-crowned 
Pigeons again wintered in small numbers on Planta- 
tion Key (RPA), and 22 were seen near East River, 
Feb. 13 (David O. Karraker). A Mourning Dove 
shot by a Leon County hunter, Jan. 5, was both 
erythristic and albinistic. Evidence accrued that the 
Smooth-billed Ani is taking hold in various parts of 
southern Florida. The numbers near Florida City 
ranged from 10 to 14 (JVD), and they brought off 
one brood of young in December and had another in 
the nest on March 23 (DP, et al.); a flock at Is- 
lamorada was estimated at 25 to 30 throughout the 
period, (RPA); and 5 to 15 were seen near Lake 
Worth from Jan. 9 to March 14 (Mrs. Knight, 
Gladys Olson). A pair of Screech Owls in Miami 
had 2 half-grown young in the nest on March 27 
(SD). A Burrowing Owl was outside its breeding 
range on Plantation Key, Dec. 26 (RPA, WBR, ef 
al.); and a Short-eared Owl was noted near St. 
Marks Light, Jan. 1 (Zerbes, et al.), and Feb. 5 
(HLS). An event possibly without precedent was the 
ground-nesting of a pair of Barred Owls, whose eggs 
hatched in early February in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park (Ralph Johnston, fide WBR). 
Hummingbirds and Woodpeckers—A _ wintering 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird was noted as far north 
as Jacksonville, Dec. 14 (Mrs. J. W. Whiteman), 
but one at nearby Mandarin, March 15 (Mrs. J. D. 
Kelly), may have been an early migrant. Additional 
records of the Red-headed Woodpecker in, extreme 
southern Florida were made at Coral Gables, Feb. 
21 and March 26 (DP, RC). Equally unusual was a 
Downy Woodpecker on the Coot Bay Christmas 
Count, Dec. 30 (DP, et al.). 
Flycatchers—Although the Eastern Phoebe is the 
only wintering flycatcher usually widespread in Flor- 
ida, and a few summering species arrive by late 
March, this year no less than ‘11 species of this family 
were recorded during the period. Western Kingbirds 
and Scissor-tailed Flycatchers wintered in numbers as 
far north as Clewiston, where Sprunt reported 6 
Scissor-tails and 36 Western Kingbirds in one tree 
on Jan. 12. Winter records of this kingbird were also 
made as far north as Rockledge and Merritt Island 
by numerous observers, and singles near Sopchoppy, 
Dec. 26, and Wakulla Springs, Feb. 6 (BL), were 
the first in winter for the Tallahassee Division. More 
rare in winter was the Eastern Kingbird, discovered 
on the Coot Bay Christmas Count, Dec. 30 (RC); 
and an early Gray Kingbird appeared at Islamorada, 
March 25 (LG). Several Tropical Kingbirds re- 
mained throughout the period at Key West (FH, 
JHC, AW, et al.) ; the species is on Florida's ‘“‘Hypo- 
thetical List’’ on the strength of a single previous 
record. A northern winter record of the Crested Fly- 
itcher was made near Cocoa, Dec. 28 (LE), and an 
itly arrival date was March 19 at Tallahassee (Rob- 
rt T. Lynn). Three Eastern Phoebes between Miami 
and Naples, March 30 (DP), were the latest for 





South Florida. Wintering Empidonaces were more 
cooperative than usual, and 2 species were identified 
by notes. An Acadian Flycatcher remained in a 
Miami yard from Dec. 13 to Feb. 9 (ESD, DP), the 
call note and song being heard frequently; and the 
amazing number of 9 (or more) Least Flycatchers 
were identified by call notes and collected specimens 
in the Miami area, Jan. 19 to March 27 (DP, PP, 
RC). Most surprising of all, perhaps, was an Olive- 
sided Flycatcher collected at Coral Gables, March 5 
(DP); if regarded as a winter record, this may be 
the first for the United States, and it certainly was 
several weeks ahead of the normal migration for the 
species. After a 2-year absence in winter, at least 3 
Vermilion Flycatchers returned to the Tallahassee 
Division (St. Marks Light; HMS, LW) this year, 
and one ventured south to Miami, Dec. 21 (JVD). 

Larks and Swallows —Three Horned Larks, a rare 
species in Florida, were found near Rockledge, Dec. 
28 (ADC). A Bank Swallow caught in a banding 
net, March 9 (JVD), is the earliest spring record for 
Florida. The Rough-winged Swallow, becoming estab- 
lished as a South-Florida winter resident, was re- 
corded at 3 localities this winter: a few near Miami 
throughout the period (DP); 2 near Lake Worth, 
Jan. 9 (GO, Mrs. Knight); and 3 flocks of 20 to 
30 each on the Immokalee Road (Collier Co.), Feb. 
17 (WGA). Twelve at Rockledge on March 2 
(ADC), however, probably were early migrants. Late 
or wintering Barn Swallows were found near St. 
Marks Light, Dec. 1 (RTL); Miami, Dec. 1 (WBR, 
BR); and at Key West, Dec. 14 (JHC). An un- 
doubted winter record was of one seen near St. Marks 
Light, Jan. 26 (F. M. Weston). 

Crows, Wrens, and Thrushes—Both species of 
crows were found farther south than usual—the Am. 
Crow on Stake and Low Keys in December and Jan- 
uary (RPA) and Big Pine Key (date?) (JHC); and 
the Fish Crow on the Coot Bay Christmas Count, 
Dec. 30 (Oscar Owre, Stuart Warter). A singing 
Winter Wren near Welaka, March 29 (RKB), was 
the latest of record for the Northern Peninsula; and 
a Bewick’s Wren near Tallahassee, March 23 (BL), 
was the latest for Leon County. The first winter 
record of the Wood Thrush in South Florida was ob- 
tained in Miami, Dec. 14 to 22 (ESD, DP, e¢ al.); 
and the Hermit Thrush reached the Cape Sable area, 
Dec. 27 and 30 (WBR, et al.). 

Kineglets, Pipits, Shrikes, and Starlings—A Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet was late at Key West (where it is 
rare) on March 31 (Combys). A count of 9 
Sprague’s Pipits at Lake Jackson (date?) may be the 
highest ever made in Florida (LW). A Loggerhead 
Shrike on Mashes Island was apparently killing a 
Brown Thrasher on Jan. 19 (HMS, ef a/.), until our 
close approach scared it away; another, at Pompano 
Beach, Jan. 17, had caught a Western Tanager (AS, 
Jr.). The continued increase of the Common Starling 
was evidenced by the occurrence of 200 to 300 around 
Lakeport (AS, Jr.); and the presence of 2 at Taver- 
nier, Dec. 2 (JVD), and 13 at Key West, Jan. 1 and 
11 (JHC). 

Vireos.—Another Bell’s Vireo was seen in Miami 
(again by an observer who has seen it on its breeding 
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grounds), Jan. 18 and 21 (RC). The increase of the 
Yellow-throated Vireo as a winter resident in South 
Florida, mentioned in this column before, was dra- 
matically illustrated by records of at least 37 indi- 
viduals there this year. There were also winter 
records as far north as Bradenton (details not avail- 
able) and Tallahassee (Zerbes, et al., Dec. 22 and 
Jan. 2). One at Mandarin (near Jacksonville), March 
8, may have been an early arrival (Mrs. Kelly). 
Warblers —Early records for the Northern Penin- 
sula were established by the Prothonotary Warbler 
near Daytona Beach, March 19 (Conrad Ekdahl), and 
the Swainson’s Warbler on Merritt Island, 1 ex- 
hausted bird caught by hand, March 29 (WFW). A 
few Worm-eating Warblers wintered in extreme 
southern Florida (DP, OO, WBR, e¢ al.), and un- 
usually early migrants were found at Sarasota on 
March 27 and 28 (CPP, CWA). The Blue-winged 
Warbler was again seen in winter at its 1956 site, 
the Snake Bight Road, Dec. 27 and Jan. 3 (DP, 
WEBR, et al.); one present in Coral Gables, March 
17 to 26 (when collected), may have been an ex- 
tremely early migrant (DP). The rare Nashville 
Warbler was encountered near Cape Sable, Jan. 6 
(WBR, WGA); 20 miles west of Miami, Feb. 3 
and 16 (DP, RC, CC); and at Anhinga Trail, March 
6 (Charles M. Brookfield). The Tallahassee Division 
had its first winter record of a Parula Warbler when 
one began to sing near the edge of town on Feb, 6 
(Zerbes); the species also was migrating on tHe 
early dates of Feb. 22 at Paradise Key (25 by WGA), 
Feb. 27 near Jacksonville (Mrs. Kelly), and March 
2 near St. Marks Light (Zerbes). Several workers 
reported Yellow Warblers wintering on the islands 
of Florida Bay, and 4 individuals put in an early ap- 
pearance at Key West on March 20 (JHC). Single 
Magnolia Warblers selected 2 sites along Bear Lake 
Road to winter, the records being on Dec. 27 and 
Jan. 29 (WBR). Although the Cape May winters 
regularly in South Florida, a bright male in a Miami 
yard, March 17, was believed to be an early migrant 
(ESD, DP). A northern winter record of the Black- 
throated Blue came from the Cocoa area, ca. Dec. 25 
(fide ADC). In a large flight of Myrtle Warblers 
near Lake Iamonia, March 30, an albino was located 
which was more than 50 per cent white dorsally 
(HMS). A Black-throated Gray Warbler took up 
residence south of Miami on Nov. 17 (JVD), re- 
maining until collected on Feb. 9 (DP); and the 
Black-throated Green wintered as far north as Rock- 
ledge, Dec. 28 (ADCs). A Pine Warbler near 
Flamingo, Dec. 30 (DP, et al.), may be the first of 
record for the Cape Sable area; whereas a Prairie 
collected on Alligator Point, Dec. 26 (HMS), marks 
the third winter record for the Tallahassee Division. 
A winter record of the Oven-bird in northeastern 
Florida is that of one near Clifton, March 2 (Mrs. 
W. W. Hendrickson). Paulson estimates that hun- 
dreds of Northern Water-thrushes spent the winter 
in the Miami area, although it has been called “rare’’ 
in winter; most of the 23 “water-thrushes” counted 
in the Coot Bay region, Dec. 30, were believed to be 
this species. The Louisiana Water-thrush was early at 
Jacksonville, March 10 (SAG), and in northern Leon 
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County, March 14 (HLS); and the Kentucky War- 
bler at Sarasota on March 25 and 27 (CPP, CWA) 
set a new arrival date for the Southern Peninsula. 
Recently considered a very rare winter resident in 
Florida, the Yellow-breasted Chat was represented at 
no less than 8 localities this winter. The Hooded 
Warbler was remarkably early, if not wintering, near 
Grant, where 2 were found on March 11 (ADC). 
Wintering Black-capped Warblers were recorded 
near Cutler, Jan. 4 (DP); near Goulds, Jan. 5 to 22 
(WBR, BR, DP); and at Clewiston, Jan. 25 (AS, 
Jr.). At least 7 Am. Redstarts wintered in South 
Florida, but this may not be more than usually 
recorded. 

Meadowlarks, Orioles, and Blackbirds —The sec- 
ond record of the Western Meadowlark in Florida 
carried its penetration from Pensacola to the Harney 
Pond Canal in Glades County, where one was heard 
singing on Jan. 9 and calling on the 10th (AS, Jr., 
Jack Livingston, Henry Barnett). Alfred Grewe 
reported groups of 2 to 6 Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
near 40-mile Bend on the Tamiami Trail, Jan. 13 
(fide AS, Jr.); and an adult male remained near 
Miami from Feb. 6 to 17 (CC, DP, e¢ al.). Male 
Orchard Orioles in 2 localities near Miami were 
listed on Jan. 9 (JVD), and Jan. 4 to Feb. 9 (DP, 
PP, RC); an early migrant appeared at Clewiston, 
March 28 (AS, Jr.). During the period Dec. 24 to 
March 16, at least 10 Bullock’s Orioles were seen 
from Clewiston south to Miami, Islamorada, and 
Key West; 1 to 3 at Key West, March 28 to 31, 
were thought to be migrants (FH, JHC). Fully 20 
Baltimores wintered between Miami and Key West 
(JVD), and 1 at DeLand, Dec. 12, was the second 
winter record there (R. J. Longstreet). Also con- 
sidered increasing around Miami was the Spot- 
breasted Oriole, and one was carrying nesting material 
on the early date of March 3 (ESD). The fourth 
western species in this family was a Brewer’s Black- 
bird near Melbourne, Jan. 7 (JL, HB). 

Tanagers—The Western Tanager, whose oc- 
currence in Florida was not supported by a specimen 
until last fall, appeared at 5 localities: Ormond 
Beach, Jan. 2 (first record for Northern Peninsula), 
photographed by F. N. Holden (fide AS, Jr.); 
Pompano Beach, Jan. 17 (see Loggerhead Shrike), 
one identified by Frank Ligas (fide AS, Jr.) ; Clewis- 
ton, Feb. 23 (DP, et al.); Miami, March 4 to 24 
(ESD, DP, et al.); and Coral Gables, March 26 
(DP). The Summer Tanager also is being found 
increasingly in winter: 1 collected near Miami, Dec. 
25, and another seen there, Jan. 6 and March 23 
(DP); and singles at Sarasota, Feb. 10 and 16 
(Joshua Platts, fide CPP). An early migrant ap- 
peared at Anna Maria, March 31 (JB). 

Grosbeaks, Buntings, and  Sparrows.—Black- 
headed Grosbeaks which escaped collecting efforts 
were seen at Miami, Feb. 25 (female) and March 
22 and 29 (male) (ESD, DP, ef al.); these are the 
fourth and fifth Florida records. The earliest migrant 
Blue Grosbeak ever known to Florida was at Key 
West on March 27 (Combys). A marked increase 
of Indigo Buntings wintering around Miami was 
noted, and a few wintered north to Osprey, Dec. 5 
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to 12 (CPP), and Cocoa, Dec. 28 (Cocoa Count). 
More numerous at these northerly latitudes, how- 
ever, was the Painted Bunting, of which at least 
16 visited feeders in Sarasota and 52 were counted 
at Cocoa, Dec. 28. Only 1 Dickcissel visited the 
Platts’ feeder in Sarasota, Dec. 1, but other winter 
records were made on Merritt Island, Dec. 28 
(WEW, et al.); at Rockledge, Feb. 14 to March 28 
(MO, ADC, et al.); and near Miami, March 23 
(DP, et al.). A Vesper Sparrow ‘permitted a de- 
tailed study’’ at far-south Coot Bay, Dec. 27 (WBR). 
Probably for the first time of record, Lark Sparrows 
were found in numbers in Florida when Preston 
discovered 34 at Sarasota on Dec. 23; 8 remained 
there on March 17. Several others were found scat- 
tered from Lantana to Key West. At the latter 
station all previous records have been in fall, but 
this year’s birds ranged from Jan. 4 to March 29. 
As many as 5 Clay-colored Sparrows frequented 
the farmlands south of Miami from Jan. 4 to 
March 9, their identity confirmed by examination of 
a banding casualty (JVD). The only White-crowned 
Sparrows were strangely concentrated in the middle 
part of the east coast: up to 11 on Merritt Island, 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 19 (ADC); and 2 at Melbourne 
Beach for “most of February” (CY, fide ADC). 
Lincoln’s Sparrows numbered up to 5 near Goulds, 
Dec. 29 to March 23 (WBR, DP, WGA, ef al.); 
2 near Flamingo, Dec. 30 to Jan. 17 (WBR, DP, 
et al.); and 1 near the Myakka River, March 13 
(CPP). The more commonplace Song Sparrow ranged 
as far south as Flamingo, where 1 was seen on Dec. 
30 (DP) and Jan. 6 (WGA, WBR). 

Corrigendum.—The reference to the Blue-winged 
Warbler at Sarasota, Sept. 23 (Audubon Field Notes, 
11:21), should read ‘“‘“Golden-winged,” leaving only 
1 fall record of the Blue-winged in the Florida 
Peninsula (at Rochelle) HENRY M. STEVENSON, 
Biological Sciences Dept., Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—The really 
cold weather of the winter was restricted to the 
end of December and to January—particularly 
the middle of the 
month. February 
was milder than 
normal and March 
milder still, with 
the arrival of spring 
definitely on the 
early side. Except in 
the Buffalo area, 
precipitation tended 
to range below nor- 
mal. 

Birdwise, the win- 
ter season was quite 
uneventful. Its most 
notable feature was 
a negative one—the 
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lack of winter finches throughout the south and 
part of the north. The visitations of three-toed 








woodpeckers, commented upon in the last report, 
continued through the winter. Several of what Dr. 
H. H. Axtell calls the “‘half-hardy”’ species lingered 
in some numbers and survived the sub-zero weather 
of January with some success; species that come to 
mind are: Mourning Dove, Eastern Meadowlark, 
Brown-headed Cowbird, Field Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, 
Swamp Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 

The Yellow-billed Loon was easily the outstanding 
extra-limital record of the season. 

Loons.—The advent of a Yellow-billed Loon 
to these parts was an ornithological occasion tinged 
with irony, for this was perhaps the only one ever 
seen alive by observers in eastern North America, 
and yet those who saw it were not aware of its 
identity at the time. The bird was first reported by 
F. Crawford on Dec. 5 near the mouth of the Credit 
River, west of Toronto. It was then in a somewhat 
oil-soaked condition and was assumed to be a 
belated Common Loon. D. R. Gunn and D. Perks 
kept a day-to-day check on it and on Dec. 10 found 
it dead on the shore. With commendable initiative, 
they retrieved it for the Royal Ontario Museum 
where it was subsequently identified for what it 
really was by T. M. Shortt. Perhaps late loons are 
worth careful scrutiny. 

Ducks.—Winter counts found some fair concen- 
trations on Lakes Erie and Ontario: more than 2000 
Canvas-backs at both Rondeau Provincial Park (Dec. 
26, H. B. Wressell) and Presque Isle State Park 
(Dec. 29, J. Peplinski), and another 1500 in the 
Buffalo area (Dec. 23, R. F. Andrle); over 10,000 
Greater Scaups at both Kingston (Dec. 23, Helen 
Quilliam) and Toronto (Jan. 13, O. E. Devitt); 
4500 Old-squaws at Toronto (Jan. 13) and 5000 
Am. Mergansers at Buffalo (Dec. 23). There was 
a thin scattering of eiders and scoters at Buffalo, 
Hamilton and Rochester. 

Hawks.—Rough-legged Hawks were fairly numer- 
ous in the south. Christmas Counts, for example, 
reported 18 in the Rondeau area (Dec. 26, HBW), 
8 at St. Thomas (Dec. 23, M. Field) and 16 at 
Hamilton (Dec. 30, G. W. North). Local concen- 
tration points for Bald Eagles were indicated by 
counts of 7 at Brockville (January, HQ) and at 
Rondeau (Dec. 26, HBW). 

Bob-whites—A count of 128 Bob-whites in the 
West Elgin County area on Dec. 26 (D. Murray) 
was surprisingly large, and 26 seen near Sarnia (Dec. 
30, A. Buchanan) was also a hopeful figure. 

Murres.—A solitary Briinnich’s Murre at Port 
Credit on Dec. 16 (DRG) was the only local re- 
flection this year of a misguided tendency for some 
of these salt-water birds to move up the St. Lawrence 
system in late fall migration. 

Mourning Doves——Mourning Doves wintered in 
many places in the southern part of the Region. Some 
sizable counts were: West Elgin, 99 (Dec. 26, 
DM); London, 35 (Dec. 29, J. Leach); Brantford, 
86 (Dec. 30, K. Beemer). 

Owls.—Long-eared Owls were more than usually 
numerous in several areas in the south. West of 
Toronto, near Streetsville, a flock built up to a 
maximum of 21 in February (DRG); east of Toronto, 
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near Scarborough, another flock reached a high of 
35 on March 10 (G. Lambert, R. Taylor), but 
dispersed shortly thereafter. 

Wood peckers.—Three-toed woodpeckers  contin- 
ued to be reported. Arctic Woodpeckers appeared on 
9 Christmas Counts, with an average of 1.8 birds 
per count. At least some were still present in March. 
Two (Am.) Three-toed Woodpeckers were seen 
during the Huntsville count on Dec. 23 (Elizabeth 
Waters) and another on the Rochester count on 
Dec. 30 (G. Leubner). 

Tufted Titmice—There were reports from a little 
farther north and east than usual: 2 at St. Thomas 
(Dec. 23, MF), 3 at Olean (Dec. 29, S. W. Eaton), 
3 at Rochester (Jan. 12, H. Miller, R. O'Hara) and 
1 near Rondeau (Feb. 23, R. D. Ussher). 

Shrikes—Gray Shrikes were well distributed 
throughout the southern part of the Region in small 
numbers. 

Icterids—Eastern Meadowlarks and Brown-headed 
Cowbirds continued the trend of recent years to 
winter in the Region in fairly large flocks. For 
example, a flock of 100 Eastern Meadowlarks was 
found near Brantford on Dec. 30 (K. Beemer). 

Fringillids —Am. Goldfinches, Slate-colored Juncos 
and Am. Tree Sparrows were numerous in most 
areas. Other winter finches were scarce or absent 
except in the far north where, at Kirkland Lake, they 
broke all records on the Christmas Count (F. 
Helleiner). In the south more than the usual niim- 
ber of Song Sparrows wintered, and a few Field, 
Swamp, and White-crowned Sparrows were also 
noted. The largest Lapland Longspur flock reported 
was one of 88 near Rochester (A. Kemnitzer).— 
WittiAM W. H. GuNN, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, 187 Highbourne Road, Toronto 7, 
Ontario. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—As this report is 
being written, a long, cool, damp winter is dragging 
to its close. Neither temperature nor precipitation 
has shown extremes; in fact the 
Pittsburgh weather station (as of 
April 10) showed a slight tem- 
woo perature excess, and a slight mois- 
: ture deficiency for the year. There 
win were few heavy snows, and weath- 
ue er stayed pretty uniformly cool 
oy to cold, although Morgantown, 
+ W. Va. had one night with a 
temperature of —-8°, the lowest in 
| 15 years. It was the continual 
cloudiness, with few sunny days, 
-<..| that seemed most depressing. 
Birders would have taken these 
Ay conditions in stride had there been 
any unusual invasions from the 
North (such have occurred in other 
recent winters), or other ornithological phenomena 
to observe. So many of this compiler’s regular cor- 
respondents began their season’s reports with the 
statement, ‘There is nothing unusual to report in 
this area,’ that the situation became almost ludicrous. 
That just about sums up the matter in the Appalach- 
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ian Region; there were, with a few exceptions, no 
positive events to report. This account, therefore, 
must deal largely in negatives. 

In the Morgantown area there was almost com- 
plete failure of the wild grape and beech crops, and 
a poor crop of fruits on flowering dogwood. Since 
these three seem to be the most important food 
sources for wintering birds, the expected happened; 
the birds simply were not present. Locally, there 
were no large flocks of Am. Robins, no Blue Jays, 
towhees, and Hermit Thrushes, and very few Am. 
Goldfinches and Cedar Waxwings. Local observers 
failed to find a single “northern” finch during the 
winter months, and all other boreal visitors were 
scarce. We found no Black-capped Chickadees, no 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, no northern hawks or 
owls, and almost no Purple Finches. 

Nor was this absence of northern visitors com- 
pensated for by any wintering birds which usually 
go farther south. Meadowlarks, Killdeers, Mourning 
Doves, blackbirds of all species, and even Eastern 
Bluebirds were scarcer than usual. There was only 
a single report of Myrtle Warblers, and White- 
throated Sparrows were uncommon. Dorothy Snyder 
had three White-crowned Sparrows at a_ feeder 
throughout the winter, and this was about the best 
observation made in the Morgantown area. 

This strange ‘“‘birdlessness’’ was particularly no- 
ticeable as one drove through the country. On March 
3, when some birds would normally be moving, I 
drove 114 miles without seeing one single individual, 
other than Common Starlings and House Sparrows. 
On other shorter trips I had almost the same experi- 
ence. As late as April 10, a three-hour walk through 
good local woodland turned up not a single chickadee 
or nuthatch, no Red-bellied Woodpeckers, and not 
a migrant from the South. 

Fortunately, other Appalachian areas did not find 
things quite so depressing, although populations 
everywhere were light in certain species. From 
Warren, Pa., south to Elizabethton, Tenn., observers 
commented on the scarcity or absence of Am. Gold- 
finches and Cedar Waxwings. On the other hand, 
there were more than the usual numbers of wintering 
Eastern Phoebes, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, and 
Mockingbirds. Where there were crops of beechnuts 
and wild grapes, robins, sometimes in large flocks, 
were found. 

Spring migration, so far at least as land birds are 
concerned, has been irregular and late. Once more 
speaking of the Morgantown neighborhood, Eastern 
Phoebes, Bewick’s Wrens, Louisiana Water-thrushes, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, Chipping and Savannah 
Sparrows, and Brown Thrashers have failed to ap- 
pear in their usual nesting territories. Some are 
more than a month late. The only very early migrant 
noted was a male Magnolia Warbler seen by William 
Berthy on April 5, at a time when severe weather 
disturbances were covering much of the country. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons —Common Loons had not 
yet appeared on lakes in eastern Ohio and northern 
West Virginia at the time of this report. A Red- 
throated Loon at Elizabethton, Tenn., during the 
last week of 1956 was noteworthy (L. R. Herndon). 
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Pied-billed Grebes, unusual in winter, stayed at 
Warren, Pa. (H. E. Johnson); State College, Pa. 
(Merrill Wood) ; and Lexington, Va. (J. J. Murray). 
Wood also reports a Horned Grebe wintering near 
State College. A Great Blue Heron spent the winter 
near State College (MW), and Dr. G. W. Richter 
found one near Youngstown, Ohio, on Feb. 14. At 
Knoxville, Tenn., four Black-crowned Night Herons 
on Dec. 29 constituted a new local winter record 
(J. T. Tanner). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Whistling Swans arrived 
in northeastern Ohio on Feb. 26 (very early) and 
built up to sizable flocks by March 8 (Vincent 
McLaughlin). A flock of these birds was noted near 
State College, Pa., on March 14 (W. S. Clarke, 
Jr.). The writer saw a flock of 7 birds on the Juniata 
River, below Altoona, Pa., on March 27. 

More than the usual number of observers saw 
flocks of Canada Geese in spring migration. As in 
other recent years, some birds wintered in northern 
Ohio wherever the lakes remained unfrozen. An Am. 
Brant was picked up alive at New Kensington, Pa., 
on Jan. 2. It died a few days later in Pittsburgh’s 
Highland Park Zoo. There seem to be no other 
winter records of this bird in the Pittsburgh area 
(K. C. Parkes). Near Lexington, Va., a Blue Goose 
appeared in mid-December, and was still present on 
March 6 (JJM). One individual of this species was 
seen a number of times during February at Laurel 
Lake, Blount Co., Tenn. (J. C. Howell). 

Dabbling ducks remained northward wherever 
open water permitted, although the spring flight 
was generally light. All expected species appeared, 
but numbers were generally down, especially in 
northern Ohio, and in the Morgantown area. A Pin- 
tail, recorded near Lexington, Va., on Feb.°4, was 
early (Joshua Womeldorf). 

McLaughlin considers the spring flight of diving 
ducks near Youngstown, Ohio, “Possibly the poorest 
I remember.” As was the case in the fall of 1956, 
scaups practically failed to appear. Greater Scaups, 
however, were present near Elizabethton, Tenn., 
during the winter (L. R. Herndon), and one was 
shot in Knox County, Tenn. on Feb. 20 (JCH). 
These are the only certain local records for the 
species. A Ruddy Duck at Athens, Ohio, on Jan. 5 
was the first recorded winter occurrence of the 
Species locally (H. C. Seibert). At the McClintic 
Wildlife Refuge, Mason Co., W. Va., J. C. Appel 
recorded 17 species of ducks on March 31, a new 
high in species for a single day. 

Hawks—A number of interesting hawk reports 
have come from correspondents. Without trying to 
ame the Check-list order, they are summarized 
ciow: 

University Park, Pa.: 2 Goshawks reported in the 
mountains; Rough-legged Hawk, 5 or 6 wintered in 
the Nittany Valley (MW). 

Youngstown, Ohio: “A heavy migration of Spar- 
row Hawks on Feb. 28 and March 1. In a single 
stretch of road, mostly in sight at one time, I counted 
18 of them, and in the two-day period possibly 150” 
(VM). 

Elizabethton, Tenn.: “A Pigeon Hawk at the 
































County Farm, Jan. 12; a Peregrine Falcon at Bee 
Cliff, just below Wilbur Dam, Jan. 21; and a Bald 
Eagle, immature, at Watauga Lake, March 16, 
were unusual” (LRH). 

Norris Dam, Tenn.: “Six Bald Eagles seen during 
late February and early March along the tailwaters 
below Norris Dam. This is an unusual local con- 
centration. Both adults and immatures observed”’ 
(JCH). 

Near Marlinton, W. Va., Wayne Bailey saw a 
Golden Eagle on a number of occasions during the 
winter. 

Gallinaceous Birds, Cranes—Bailey’s work in 
trapping and aging wild Turkeys in West Virginia 
confirms his observation that very small broods were 
raised during the spring and summer of 1956. There 
is a good population of adult birds, but young 
Turkeys are conspicuously scarce. Bob-whites began 
their ‘‘name-calling’’ near Morgantown on April 3. 

A belated note of special interest records 9 Sandhill 
Cranes seen flying over Norris Lake, near Hurricane, 
Union Co., Tenn., on Nov. 10. The birds were 
calling (JCH). 

Shorebirds, Doves.—A flock of approximately 20 
Killdeers on Nov. 24 at elevations of 3200-3300 ft., 
Hump Mountain, Tenn., on Nov. 24 serves once 
more to illustrate the unexpected species which keep 
turning up in the Southern Highlands. (F. W. 
Behrend). Am. Woodcock and Wilson’s Snipe were 
late in arriving, the former reaching Apollo, Pa., 
on March 13 (W. W. Cole). Pectoral Sandpipers 
were noted near Elizabethton, Tenn., on March 3, 
13, and 27. Four Mourning Doves were found in 
Butler County, Pa., on Jan. 15 (P. R. Miller, fide 
F. W. Preston). 

Owls, Woodpeckers.—As usual, Dr. G. W. Richter 
has had phenomenal success in finding owls’ nests in 
northeastern Ohio. Reported for the spring season 
(by W. C. Baker), Richter’s finds include 13 nests 
of Horned Owls by March 1, and 3 nests of Barred 
Owls discovered by the same date. He also noted 2 
Long-eared Owls at Pine Lake on March 3. Short- 
eared Owls appeared near State College, Pa., by 
mid-January, as many as five having been seen 
(WSC). Apparently the spectacular southward move- 
ment of Three-toed Woodpeckers just barely 
reached the Appalachian Region. The only report 
comes from Hal H. Harrison, who saw one on 
March 23, at Pymatuning Reservoir, Pa. According 
to Parkes, this is a new record for the western 
Pennsylvania area. 

Perching Birds——Several Mockingbirds wintered 
near State College, Pa., and at Hickory, Pa., L. F. 
Kibler found one on Jan. 12. During the winter both 
immature and adult Northern Shrikes were noted 
near Richmond, Jefferson Co., Ohio, by Clinton 
Banks and other observers. Both Pine and Palm 
Warblers were present in some numbers from southern 
W. Va. southward. A Yellow-throat near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on March 3 was very early (Mrs. 
Adele West). 

From the Appalachian Region the winter produced 
only one Evening Grosbeak record, a single individual 
seen by Ralph Edeburn near Huntington, W. Va., on 
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March 2. White-winged Crossbills were noted near 
Salem, Ohio, on Feb. 24. (WCB). Robert C. Leber- 
man reports an Oregon Junco carefully observed 
from Nov. 26 to Dec. 2, near Meadville, Pa. In 
this connection, the compiler would like once again 
to urge the importance of collecting such birds. It 
is, of course, not possible to determine by sight the 
race of such a bird; therefore a definite scientific 
record for the literature cannot be entered. Such a 
bird, appearing in western Pennsylvania, might 
properly be taken and sent to Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh. 

A single Snow Bunting finished out the winter 
(at least to Feb. 17) on Big Bald Mountain, Tenn. 
(FWB). Thus does a tundra species find analogous 
territory atop a southern Appalachian peak—Maur- 
IcE Brooks, Division of Forestry, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—In this 
Region there was comparatively little snow, except 
in Michigan. Even in some areas of Michigan I note 
a lack of pre- 
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for February. 
The greatest depth of snow on the ground was 19 in. 
At Seney National Wildlife Refuge, Seney, School- 
craft Co., Mich., however, there were 121.6 inches 
of snow this winter, compared with the normal of 
89.5 inches. In the Detroit area precipitation was 
slightly below normal in December, 7.9 inches above 
normal in January, and snowfall was near normal 
in February. In Wisconsin (Sam Robbins) ‘the 
winter weather was not particularly severe. Most of 
December was mild and dry. January . . . not a lot 
of snow. February warmed up . . . March has been 
near average.” In Minneapolis, Minn. (Minneapolis 
Weather Bureau) this was the warmest December 
since 1941 and the driest since 1944. It was the 
fourth driest December-January combination on 
record. In January the greatest amount of snow on 
the ground was 2 inches! This is unusual for this 
part of Minnesota. The season’s total snowfall (up 
to April 1) was 29.5; the normal is 40.6. The 
Mississippi River navigation in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis region opened on March 29, compared to 
April 9 last year. 

I have not dwelt much on temperatures in this 
report, because it appears to me that the important 
part was a lack of snow and severe storms. Food 
was probably more plentiful than usual. From Wis- 
consin, Sam Robbins wrote, “The winter season in 
this area was rather dull, ornithologically speaking.” 
Dr. Charles Kemper of Chippewa Falls, Wis., wrote, 
“December to March 1957 represents as barren a 
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winter for birds as I can remember.” Mrs. Neil T, 
Kelley wrote from Detroit, Mich., “. . . this has 
been a very dull winter, indeed, ornithologically 
speaking!’ From Duluth, Minn., Dr. P. B. Hofslund 
wrote, “Bird life is very scarce this winter in 
Duluth . . . I haven’t had a bird at my feeder since 
November and many others report the same thing.” 
At a bird feeder in Chippewa Falls, Wis., only 
about 250 pounds of bird seed was consumed this 
year as compared to 400 pounds last year (Kemper). 

Loons and Grebes—A Red-throated Loon was 
observed along the Lake Michigan shoreline in 
Ozaukee County, Wis. on March 23 (Dick Wills). 
A pair of Eared Grebes was seen on Lake Mendota, 
Madison, Wis. on Dec. 7 (Wills). 

W aterfowl—Many observers mentioned large num- 
bers of wintering ducks, particularly Mallards. In 
Michigan a state-wide survey of wintering waterfowl 
was completed on Jan. 9. There was a 27.3 per cent 
increase in ducks over 1956 and a 30 per cent increase 
over the past nine-year average. The population of 
Canada Geese has shown a negligible change. This 
year more Mallards and Black Ducks remained in 
Michigan, but there were fewer scaup (sp.) and 
Canvas-backs compared to the past two-year average. 
H. J. Miller summarized, “The difference between 
1956 and 1955 wintering populations may be attri- 
buted largely to weather conditions. The weather of 
December 1956 was not as severe as that of Decem- 
ber 1955.” In Minnesota there were large wintering 
concentrations of Mallards. On Dec. 12 there were 
an estimated 1500 Mallards and 75 Black Ducks in 
the Weaver Marshes, Wabasha Co., Minn. (Rev. 
Forest Strnad). About 400 Mallards remained in an 
open strip of water at Lake Harriet and 80 Mallards 
and a Pintail were seen at Lake Calhoun, both lakes 
in Minneapolis, Hennepin Co., Minn. until the lakes 
froze over. About 1000 Canada Geese and several 
hundred Mallards remained through the winter at 
Rochester, Olmsted Co., Minn. where they are fed 
(Mrs. Mary Lupient). 

Old-squaws regularly winter on Lake Superior. 
This year about 1000 were counted along the shore 
between Two Harbors, Lake Co. and Grand Marais, 
Cook Co., Minn. on Feb. 23 and 24 (Gary Kuyava 
and Minnesota Ornithologists’ Union). Am. Golden- 
eyes were present in the usual numbers along the 
Lake Superior shore between Duluth and Grand 
Marais; on the Mississippi River in Hennepin Co., 
Minn. and in the Rock River near Janesville, Wis. 
(Gwendolyn B. Smith). A juvenal male Harlequin 
Duck was observed in a patch of open water in the 
Cascade River, Cook Co., Minn. on Feb. 23 (W. J. 
Breckenridge, A. B. Erickson, B. J. Hayward and 
J. R. Tester). This is an unusual observation for 
Minnesota. Another unusual observation was that of 
113 White-winged Scoters along a 10-mile stretch 
along Lake Michigan, Ozaukee Co., Wis. on March 
23. No other species of duck was seen (Dick Wills 
and W. Scheaffer). 

Hawks.—Good numbers of Bald Eagles again win- 
tered in the area below Petenwell Dam in Adams and 
Juneau Counties, Wis. The highest count was 23 on 
Feb. 14 (Sam Robbins). At Seney Refuge, School- 
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craft Co., Mich., ‘““Wintering Bald Eagles were scarcer 
than usual’ (Henry). 

Mourning Doves—An unusual number of winter- 
ing Mourning Doves was reported. In Minnesota 
they were reported by many observers. In Wisconsin 
691 individuals were reported in 22 of 37 Christmas 
Counts. During the previous year 13 counts reported 
. total of 211 individuals (Robbins). Dr. Kemper 
of Chippewa Falls, Wis., however, noted that “Win- 
tering Mourning Doves . . . were very scarce.’” Mour- 
ning Doves remained in large flocks throughout 
southwestern Michigan. As many as 150 birds ap- 
peared the first week in February at one station and 
50 or more were commonly seen in cornfields (Mrs. 
Gladys Hall). 

Owls—A Great Grey Owl was reported from 
Duluth, Minn. where it swooped in on a Norway 
Rat which was eating sunflower seeds. These seeds 
were from the feeders at Mr. Bero’s sanctuary. There 
were very few Snowy Owls reported this winter. In 
Minnesota two were reported. One was seen at 
Northfield, Rice Co. on Dec. 22 (Orwin Rustad) and 
one at Afton, Washington Co. same date (Oliver 
Charley, and Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Lien). Only one was 
reported from Wisconsin, and that was seen in Ban- 
croft County, Dec. 29 (Robbins, et al.). At Marquette, 
Marquette Co., Mich. Snowy Owls were noted several 
times in December and January {Mrs. Mary Spear 
Ross). A little farther south at Seney Refuge, School- 
craft Co., Mich. “No Snowy Owls were seen this 
winter’ (Henry). In the Detroit, Mich., area there 
were “No reports of Snowy Owls (Mrs. Neil T. 
Kelley and Detroit Audubon Society). A Richard- 
son's Owl was observed in Duluth, St. Louis Co., 
Minn. on Dec. 27 (Kuyava). 

Wood peckers.—Red-bellied Woodpeckers ‘ seemed 
to be increasing their range in central Wisconsin 
(Robbins) and around the St. Paul—Minneapolis area 
(Lupient). Arctic Woodpeckers were reported several 
times from Michigan. One was seen at Marquette, 
farquette Co., Mich. on Feb. 13 (Ed Wieland). 
Another was reported from Luzern, Oscoda Co., 
Mich. on Nov. 19 (L. M. Zimmerman). A Three- 
toed Woodpecker was collected in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan in late January (Robert Butsch). 
This is the first taken in Michigan in many years. 

Jays, Ravens, Titmice——Blue Jays were unusually 
common at Chippewa Falls, Wis. where 146 seen on 
Dec. 5 was a new high record, “perhaps accounted 
for by the production of a good mast crop” 
(Kemper). In Marquette Co., Mich. the normal num- 
ber of Blue Jays was seen this winter. But at Seney 
Refuge, Mich. “We have never seen so many Blue 
Jays. It was common to see 15 or more at or near a 
feeding station. We know of one couple that gave up 
their feeding station because of jays” (Henry). A 
Common Raven was killed near Silver Lake, Mc- 
Leod Co., Minn. in December. At St. Cloud, Stearns 
Co., Minn. a Tufted Titmouse was seen Dec. 6 to 9. 
This is the first record since Aug. 27, 1954 for that 
area (H. H. Goehring). In Wisconsin the Tufted Tit- 
mouse continued to increase and spread its range 
(Robbins). 

Mockingbirds and Thrushes—An Eastern Mocking- 

































bird was seen as far north as Marquette, Mich. from 
Nov. 11 through February (Ross, et al.). A Mock- 
ingbird (or Mockingbirds) was seen in Lapeer Co., 
Mich. between Nov. 17 and March 10. One was 
banded on Dec. 23. This is the second winter Mock- 
ingbird record for the county (LM, LP, MA, and DA 
Zimmerman). A Varied Thrush was reported from 
as far east as Anoka County, Minn. where it was 
seen on Dec. 1 and 2 (Mrs. A. D. Corneia). 

Shrikes—Gray Shrikes were commonly seen at 
Horicon National Wildlife Refuge, Maysville, Wis. 
(John C. Carlsen), and elsewhere in the state (Rob- 
bins). There were 8 records of the Gray Shrike for 
Lapeer County, Mich. between Nov. 24 and Jan. 24 
and one for Alger County, Mich. on Dec. 19 (Zim- 
merman ). 

Blackbirds and Meadowlarks—An unusual record 
was that of a Bobolink which appeared at a feeder 
at Duluth, Minn. on Nov. 10 and remained for about 
a month (Kuyava). The number of wintering mea- 
dowlarks (sp.) caught the attention of many ob- 
servers. In Minnesota they were seen on many of 
the Christmas Counts. The only discordant report 
came from Chippewa Falls, Wis. where ‘‘meadow- 
larks were very scarce” (Kemper). Summarizing the 
year’s Christmas Counts in Wisconsin gives us this 
comparison: of 37 counts, 16 reported 337 birds. In 
1955-56, six of 37 counts reported 27 birds, and in 
1954-55 ten out of 41 counts reported 114 birds 
(Robbins). In the Kalamazoo, Mich. area Eastern 
Meadowlarks wintered in flocks of 24 or more, “a 
bit unusual for Michigan” (Hall). Unusual num- 
bers were reported by the Detroit Audubon Society. 
Twenty-six were counted in St. Clair County, on 
Dec. 29 and 61 were counted in Oakland County, on 
Dec. 30. A flock of 100 was seen in Oakland County 
on Feb. 2. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Perhaps the mildness of 
the winter season is best reflected in the activities in 
this group of birds. “Winter finches” were scarce 
throughout the Region. The Detroit Audubon Society 
received no reports of Evening Grosbeaks, Pine 
Grosbeaks, redpolls or crossbills. Two individual 
Purple Finches were seen in Kensington Park, Oak- 
land Co., Mich. (Hopkins), and one group of 45 
Purple Finches was seen on Dec. 29 in St. Clair 
County, Mich. “No Evening Grosbeaks were sighted” 
in the Kalamazoo, Mich. area (Hall). No Evening 
Grosbeaks or crossbills were seen at the Seney Refuge, 
although both were observed in nearby areas 
(Henry). No Evening Grosbeaks were seen at feed- 
ing stations in the city of Marquette, Mich., “for the 
first time since the winter of 1952-1953,” although 
a few were seen in the surrounding area (Ross). Pine 
Grosbeaks, redpolls and White-winged Crossbills 
were observed at Marquette, Mich. (Ross). In Wis- 
consin there was a dearth of winter finches, except 
for a few Evening and Pine Grosbeaks in the ex- 
treme northern counties. In the central part of the 
state the list read: Evening Grosbeaks, none seen; 
Pine Grosbeaks, none seen, and the same for both 
the Pine Siskin and crossbills. Dick Wills of Madi- 
son, Wis. wrote, “It seems without exception that 
winter finches, longspurs, larks and waxwings were 
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very rare this winter.’ Mr. John Bero of Duluth, 
Lake Co., Minn., who sometimes has as high as 125 
Evening Grosbeaks at his feeders, had 56 as the 
largest count this year. Pine Grosbeaks were also 
scarce. Also from Duluth, Minn., is this comparative 
report: “This little bird is absolutely not present in 
the area this year. Last year at this time . . . I would 
see between 50 and 300 a day at my feeder.” 
(Kuyava). 

In contrast with all this there were many reports 
of wintering sparrows. At Detroit, Mich. the Christ- 
mas Counts produced large numbers (73) of Song 
Sparrows. In Lapeer County, Mich. 45 Song Sparrows 
were counted on Dec. 27 (M. A. Lengemann, LMZ, 
LPZ). Field Sparrows were noted on the Detroit 
Christmas Count and one was seen in Adams 
County, on Dec. 22 and Jan. 1 (Robbins ).—HARvVEY 
L. GUNDERSON, Museum of Natural History, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—Mid- 
dlewestern observers for the most part seem to re- 
gard the past winter as devoid of much excitement. 
There were, to 
be sure, many 
MINN. > stragglers and 
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on Christmas 
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-ic| above average. 

Casual vagrants, 
too, appeared slightly more frequently than usual and 
were the centers of local attention. On the other 
hand, the absence of nearly all erratic northern visi- 
tants deprived the season of one of the winter's 
strongest appeals, and it is probably true that after 
the onset of severe weather in January there were 
both fewer species and smaller total populations 
than normal. 

The season for naturalists, then, seems to have fal- 
len into two parts. At its beginning, arbitrarily fixed 
at Dec. 1, the Region was still receiving vast flights 
of waterfowl from the north, and the cold and snow 
of late November had failed to drive out certain 
transients which had lingered through the warm fall. 
Among these birds were Eastern Phoebes, Winter 
Wrens, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Hermit Thrushes, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Palm Warblers, Common 
Yellowthroats (seen later at Buckeye Lake and at 
O'Shaughnessy Reservoir, Ohio, on Christmas Counts), 
Yellow-breasted Chats (Buckeye Lake Count), Balti- 
more Orioles (seen in January at St. Louis), and 
many species of sparrows. A very mild December 
without extremes of any sort prolonged the condi- 
tions which already had permitted stragglers to re- 
main well beyond their regular dates, and there seems 
to have been little change in the land-bird population 
until shortly before mid-January. Sub-zero tempera- 
tures at this time inaugurated the second half of the 
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winter and made January the coldest in several years, 
Precipitation, although nowhere very heavy, fell as 
snow and (except in Iowa) covered the ground dur- 
ing most of the days of the month. As will appear, 
January bird movement was pronounced. 

Some snow cover lingered into February, which 
was characterized by abnormally warm weather; 
amounts of precipitation varied a good deal, but 
there was little or no snow and there were no severe 
storms. March conditions had no perceptible effect 
on winter birds, and the month will be treated in a 
later report. 

Diving birds —Divers were commented on only 
by observers in northwest Indiana along Lake Michi- 
gan. At Michigan City on Dec. 24 and at Gary on 
Dec. 30, James Landing and Raymond Grow each 
saw single Red-throated Loons, and in this same area 
Horned Grebes were unusually common (flocks of 
50 and 75) until lake waters froze in January. Eared 
Grebes were present at Michigan City through De- 
cember, with a high of 7 on the 31st (Landing, fide 
Grow); and on the 23rd L. C. Binford found a West- 
ern Grebe at the same place. 

Waterfowl—Canada Goose numbers evidently 
reached a peak in November, with a relatively stable 
winter population achieved in December. The weekly 
censuses of Crab Orchard Refuge, Ill. by Lee Bush 
indicate that the cold weather in January had little 
effect on the refuge’s 40,000 Canadas, a figure which, 
indeed, increased a little during that month. This was 
not true, however, at Indiana’s Willow Slough Pre- 
serve, where the cold and (probably more significant) 
the heavy snows left the refuge virtually without any 
waterfowl in late January, the first time this has 
happened in several winters (William B. Barnes). 

Ducks, and in the main this means Mallards, con- 
tinued to arrive during December, hitting their peaks 
at some places during that month. The hard weather 
of January produced major shifts; like those of Wil- 
low Slough, Crab Orchard’s Mallards nearly dis- 
appeared, so that Bush’s census of January 18 yielded 
some 2000 ducks as compared with over 48,000 a 
week before. 

There was an unusual number of rarities among 
the waterfowl: Missouri’s Conservation Commission 
announced on Dec. 1 that Charles Shanks, waterfowl 
biologist, had trapped an Am. Brant, apparently the 
state’s first, at Swan Lake Refuge. The Barnacle Goose 
previously reported from Sandusky, Ohio, by Laurel 
Van Camp was still present on Jan. 1. Greater Scaup 
were seen at Louisville, Ky. on Jan. 19 and 23 (5 
and 3, Joseph Croft, fide Anne L. Stamm). (It should 
be noted that Wright and Kemsies from nearby Cin- 
cinnati assert that some 5 per cent of all identifiable 
scaup passing through that area are Greaters; in the 
past two years 7 birds first identified in the field as 
Greater Scaup have then been collected and the de- 
terminations confirmed.) 

Barrow’s Golden-eyes, very rare in the Region, were 
reported from two points in Illinois by observers 
whose backgrounds and opportunities for careful 
identification lend support to these sight records. An 
adult male appeared at Belmont Harbor, Chicago, on 
Dec. 25 and was seen repeatedly during about a week 
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(Ted Nork, Ben King, Binford), and on March 11, 
Bush discovered another at Crab Orchard. 

Two eiders were present on southern Lake Michi- 
gan in December. On the 16th an unknown hunter 
shot an immature female King Eider at the ‘‘south 
end” of the lake and gave it to William Madden at 
Willow Slough. The skin is now in the collection 
of Russell Mumford who considers that the bird 
could have been shot only in Indiana, in view of the 
nature of the development of the Illinois shore. A 
second eider, a female, was found by Mumford and 
others at Michigan City on Dec. 26. The group de- 
cided to announce no determination of species, and 
the fact that several other correspondents who saw 
the bird during the next 10 days disagree as to 
whether it was a King or a Common Eider seems to 
testify to the wisdom of that initial decision. 

Among several records of Am. Scoters, the most 
unusual is that of 2 at Louisville on Feb. 17 (Roderic 
Sommers, fide Stamm). 

Hawks, Eagles —There was considerable agreement 
that hawk counts were below average in the northern 
part of the Region, and Rough-legs were scarce 
nearly everywhere. Reports on the Bald Eagle’s status 
were in hopeless conflict. T. E. Musselman, whose 
study of numbers along the Mississippi near Quincy 
has in past years yielded some of the largest counts, 
was among those detecting a decline; but 84 were re- 
ported on the Rock Island, Ill. Christmas census, and 
an aerial count by the Illinois Natural History Survey 
totaled 359 birds along the Illinois and Mississippi 
River bottoms above Grafton (January). 

Rarities were a Harlan’s Hawk on Dec. 26 at 
Goshen, Ky. (Burt L. Monroe, Sr. and Jr., fide 
Stamm), and 2 Golden Eagles, 1 an adult, on Jan. 
25 at Crab Orchard (Bush). 

Coots —Am. Coot numbers were very high in De- 
cember, but there are few indications of their status 
thereafter. James Cope’s periodic census of the lake 
at Whitewater Park, Ind., revealed a sharp reduction 
of coots in mid-January and their near-disappearance 
by the end of the month. 

Shorebirds —A Purple Sandpiper turned up at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, on Dec. 24 (Kemsies, fide Paul H. 
Savage) ; and at Little Cedar Point near Toledo, Van 
Camp and Robert Hayman found a Red Phalarope on 
Dec. 23. 

Gulls.—Single Glaucous Gulls were seen at Michi- 
gan City (an adult on Dec. 1, Binford), at Decatur, 
Illinois (Dec. 22, George S. Chaniot, Jr. and others), 
and along the river near St. Louis (an immature on 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 3, and an adult on Feb. 3, J. Earl 
Comfort). An interesting date for Franklin's Gull 
is Dec. 8, when Binford, Dale Zimmerman, and Paul 
Slud saw a bird in nearly full breeding plumage at 
Michigan City. Bonaparte’s Gulls, of which about 
1200 had been present, left Michigan City at the be- 
inning of the January cold spell (Grow). From the 
same place between Dec. 1 and Jan. 1 there were 3 
ccounts of adult Little Gulls, with 2 seen on the 
itter date. 

Doves.—Statements about Mourning Dove num- 
bers disagree, even from observers within short 
distances of each other. To take one example, Van 
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Camp, the scale of whose banding operations can be 
judged by the fact that he captured 244 doves in 
January alone, reports that numbers were down last 
winter in Ottawa County; but the Toledo Christmas 
Count, only 15 miles or so away, was 346 as against 
49 the year before. Possibly the solution would lie 
in a more precise identification of the periods to 
which the statements apply; for at Kansas City (Ted 
Pucci), and Mooresville, Indiana (Robert Gregory), 
numbers declined very greatly in mid-January, while 
at Rockford, Ill. flocks appeared at about that time 
and doves were unusually common thereafter (Lee 
Johnson). 

Owls.—Four Snowy Owls are known to have come 
into the Region: 1 near Ashtabula on Dec. 27 (Sav- 
age); another at Warren, Ohio on Dec. 31 (count 
party); and 2 at Quincy on Jan. 9 (Musselman). 
Long-eared Owls were less numerous than usual, ac- 
cording to observers in 4 states, but of Short-ears 
the opposite was true. For both species, particularly 
the Short-ears, there are evidences of redistribution in 
January. The winter was a good one for Saw-whet 
Owls, which occurred south as far as a line from 
Utica, Ohio, to Cincinnati, across central Indiana, 
northern Illinois, and to Des Moines, Iowa. Surpris- 
ingly, the largest count comes from the southernmost 
point, Cincinnati, where Ronald Austing (fide Kem- 
sies and Koehler) banded 6 of the 7 he found. 

W oodpeckers.—Red-shafted Flickers were noted on 
3 Christmas Counts: at Kansas City (2 birds); Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, and Portage Des Sioux, Mo. (where 
one remained till March 17, Comfort).. While Red- 
headed Woodpeckers were common near Kansas City 
(Pucci) and at Moberly, Mo. (Sarah Jo Springer), 
they were scarce or absent from localities in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana; availability of food presumably 
accounts for the differences. An Arctic Woodpecker, 
a species whose autumn irruption into the United 
States was reported and discussed in the February 
issue of Audubon Field Notes, appeared at Rockford 
on Dec. 9, where R. Earl Olson (fide Johnson) found 
and photographed a male. 

Jays —Blue Jays, whose fall movement attracted 
comment in the February number of this periodical, 
seem to have been unaccountably rare in central Iowa. 

Nuthatches —Red-breasted Nuthatches were found 
little or not at all. 

Wrens.—An extremely late House Wren was seen 
on Dec. 27 in Ottawa County, Ohio (Van Camp). 
Winter Wren numbers probably were generally high, 
at least into January, as were those of the Carolina 
Wren in Iowa and at Quincy (Musselman). 

Mimids.—All 3 members of this family attracted 
comment. Mockingbirds, which as a species do not 
migrate but do frequently engage in local and indi- 
vidual movements, seem to have been unusually 
numerous in the states west of the Mississippi and in 
western Illinois. Catbirds and Brown Thrashers not 
uncommonly are reported in winter from the Middle- 
west, well north of their regular range for the season, 
but some 6 occurrences of Catbirds and 10 of Brown 
Thrashers (ranging all the way to the northern limits 
of the Region) are exceptional. Most were seen before 
mid-January and some definitely disappeared at that 
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time; but several accounts state that birds ‘‘wintered,” 
and there were a few February dates. 

Thrushes—Am. Robins, whose great flocks were a 
notable feature of the winter of 1955-56, were rare 
or absent, with a few exceptions (St. Louis, Hender- 
son, Ky.). A sampling of Christmas Counts confirms 
the prevailing impression that the birds were scarce, 
but again it should be noted that there is good evi- 
dence of movement in January (a complete disappear- 
ance from Moberly on the 12th, Miss Springer; the ap- 
pearance of a flock of 12-1500 in a 10-acre field in Mor- 
gan County, Ind. on the 27th, the William Morlans, 
fide John Satter). Eastern Bluebird counts were low. 

Two western thrushes, accidental here, appeared. A 
Varied Thrush at Davenport, Iowa, was seen by many 
people between Dec. 18 and 30; another was present 
at nearby Rock Island from mid-December until the 
second week of January (Robert J. Trial); still a 
third discovered at Decatur by Richard Sandburg on 
Dec. 27 was the center of attention and the subject 
of photographs as late as March 30. The second spe- 
cies, a Townsend’s Solitaire, came to the Kansas City, 
Kans. feeding station of James and Mary Louise 
Myers (fide Pucci and King) between Jan. 1 and 26; 
it, too, was photographed. 

Waxwings.—The sole report of the vagrant Bo- 
hemian Waxwing was from Atchison, Kans. on Jan. 
13 (2, King). 

Shrikes—There was no Gray Shrike influx com- 
parable to that of last year. An early arrival caMe 
to the Indiana dunes on Nov. 3 (see fall report), 
another was sighted there at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, and there were 4 there on Dec. 24 (Grow). Ap- 
pearances elsewhere occurred in January and Febru- 
ary, and the 5 or 6 sightings were limited to extreme 
northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Many people are 
beginning simply to report ‘‘shrikes” in the absence 
of good opportunities for field identification. That 
this is wise is suggested by Mumford’s collection of a 
Loggerhead in Lake County, Ind. on Dec. 26; there 
were 2 sight records of that species in December, at 
the same latitude as Lake County and west to Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 

Blackbirds —Meadowlarks were the subject of 
many conflicts of opinion, differences which will not 
be resolved here. However, there is unanimity in the 
reports from Hamilton and Story Counties, Iowa 
(Dennis L. Carter); Moberly (Miss Springer); St. 
Louis (Comfort); Quincy (Musselman); and Rock- 
ford (Johnson) to the effect that Western Meadow- 
larks were unusually common and in places probably 
outnumbered their eastern congener. After 3 West- 
erns were listed on Louisville's census of Dec. 23, 
Burt L. Monroe collected a specimen on the 25th. 

A female Yellow-headed Blackbird, found on Dec. 
30 by Chaniot and Robert Kirby during the census 
of Pere Marquette Park, Ill. is a regional rarity on a 
noteworthy date. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Perhaps the best measure 
of the mildness of the early winter is the large and 
widespread series of reports of lingering Vesper, Fox, 
and Lincoln’s Sparrows, coupled with occasional even 
more unseasonable appearances of Grasshopper and 
Chipping Sparrows. A glance at the Christmas Count 
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number will provide the facts. Somewhat more regular 
winter resident sparrows, such as Field, White. 
crowned, White-throated, Swamp, and Song, also 
were unusually numerous. 

Of western forms, Kansas City had a very good sea- 
son for Spotted Towhees (e.g., 5 on the Count) and 
for Oregon-type juncos (94 on the Count, 6 times the 
usual number). Oregon Juncos were, as usual, also 
reported from a good many other places. Harris’s 
Sparrows, after their heavy flight in the fall, were not 
especially common; but there were several local first 
records. The farthest winter penetration into the Re- 
gion was by 2 single birds seen at Louisville several 
times during December (F. X. Krull, the Monroes, 
fide Stamm). 

Many correspondents supplied data on Slate-colored 
Juncos and Am. Tree Sparrows and compared the 
numbers of the 2 species with those of other years or 
with averages. Increases and decreases seem to have 
been purely local, and about the only Region-wide 
generalization that emerges is that junco and tree 
sparrow population fluctuations in a particular local- 
ity were often positively correlated. 

From Carey, Ohio, Hayman provides interesting 
data to prove his assertion that winter resident juncos 
do not arrive there until late November and Decem- 
ber. Of 49 juncos banded between Oct. 11 and 24, 
only three were recaptured by Hayman, none after 
Oct. 24. No more were trapped until Nov. 27, but 
of 33 banded from that date till the end of December, 
12 were retaken during the winter and into late 
March. 

There were no Evening Grosbeaks, and only one 
report each of Pine Grosbeak (Dec. 4, Quincy, 
Musselman), Red Crossbill (Trial, Rock Island), 
and White-winged Crossbill (see fall summary). The 
commoner Purple Finch and Pine Siskin were repre- 
sented only by small and scattered flocks. Open- 
ground feeders such as longspurs and Snow Buntings 
received little comment and presumably presented few 
abnormal aspects. 

Corrigendum.—W oodward H. Brown calls atten- 
tion to an error in the autumn summary: The 1000 
Harris's Sparrows should have been assigned not to 
Ft. Dodge but Camp Dodge, a 2400-acre tract of 
mixed habitat, 12 miles north of Des Moines——VAL 
NOLAN, Jr., R. R. 10 N. Fee Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—At Nashville 
in December, garden plants and shrubs put forth 
blossoms, several species of birds sang, and a robin 
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on the whole was notably warm. Birmingham had 
three successive days in February on which tempera- 
ture maxima were either tied or broken; Pensacola 
recorded only two freezing dates; and Baton Rouge 
registered temperature excesses of more than 5 de- 
grees in every month of the period. 

Distribution of Winter Visitants —In circumstances 
such as these, do wintering migratory birds move as 
far south as during normal or cold winters? Are 
they more abundant than usual in the northern part 
of the Region, scarcer than usual in the southern 
part? The Christmas ‘“‘census’’ returns are the only 
data available for answering this question in a 
quantitative way, and at first glance the figures seem 
chaotic and meaningless. For example, Little Rock 
and St. Charles, Ark., less than 70 miles apart, each 
reported 8 Eastern Towhees in 1955. This winter the 
Little Rock count jumped to 74, while the St. Charles 
count dropped to 3! If, however, all 20 of the cen- 
suses at hand for both winters are considered and if 
northern counts (above the 32nd parallel) are con- 
trasted with southern counts (below that parallel), a 
somewhat more orderly picture emerges. To carry out 
such an analysis, the data have been converted to birds 
per party-hour and the difference between last win- 
ter's count and this winter’s has been expressed as a 
percentage of the sum of the two counts. With in- 
creases this winter indicated by a plus sign and de- 
creases by a minus sign and with the figure for the 
more northern group of censuses listed first, results 
for 10 representative species are as follows: Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 3%-, 0%; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
25%+*, 33%-; Eastern Phoebe, 30%+*, 20%-; 
Blue Jay, 5%-, 14%+; Am. Robin, 73%+*, 79%-; 
Hermit Thrush, 5%-*, 24%-; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 8%-, 61%+; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 9%+*, 
0%; Eastern Towhee, 16%-, 14%-; White-throated 
Sparrow, 7%+*, 33%-. Thus for 6 of 10 species, as 
indicated by the asterisks, counts from the northern 
section show larger increases or smaller decreases 
than do southern counts. Where the opposite is the 
case results are for the most part unconvincing. The 
Blue Jay trends perhaps validly reflect the outcome of 
the very heavy migrations noted on the coastal plain 
last fall. But in the case of the flicker and towhee the 
difference in percentages is trivial, while in the case 
of the Golden-crowned Kinglet the high southern in- 
crease is based on very small numbers. In short, many 
of the data tend to support the idea that migrant 
populations remained farther north than usual, but, 
in the light of the observational variables involved, 
they fail to do so in a decisive way. 

Normally Non-wintering Birds —Another possible 
method of measuring the effect of the warm weather 
is by the number of winter stragglers reported. The 
list of such birds is impressive but actually no more 
so than the similarly long list recorded during the 
more severe winter of 1955-56. White Pelican: 1 
at Cross Lake, near Shreveport, from Dec. 23 to 
March 9 (H. H. Jeter; A. W. Cook), the first 
known to have lingered in Northwest Louisiana 
throughout a winter. Anhinga: 1 at Cross Lake, near 
Shreveport, on Dec. 16 and 23, Jan. 5 and 20 (J. R. 
Stewart, Jr.; HHJ), first winter observations for 





Northwest Louisiana; 1 at Spanish Lake, Ascension 
Parish, La., on Feb. 4 (H. W. Belknap). Am. Egret: 
1 (possibly an early migrant) at Moffett, Okla., on 
Feb. 23 (B. W. Beall). Snowy Egret: 2 at Pensacola, 
December through March (F. M. Weston), first 
wintering individuals found in that area. Black- 
crowned Night Heron: 2 adults at Marion, Ala., 
Dec. 27 to 31 (A. L. McCollough), apparently 
the first inland winter record for the state. Osprey: 
2 (migrants?) seen approximately 114 miles apart 
at Spanish Lake on Feb. 4 (HWB). Greater Yellow- 
legs: flocks of approximately a dozen seen regularly 
up to Jan. 30 at Wheeler Refuge in Alabama (D. C. 
Hulse; E. A. Byford; T. A. Imhof). Pectoral Sand- 
piper: 1 at Union City., Tenn., on Feb. 2 (Lula 
Coffey), first winter record for Tennessee. Marbled 
Godwit: 2 at the Cameron jetties on Dec. 30 (A. 
Hanniball), latest date for Louisiana. Whip-poor- 
will: 1 at Alabama Port on Jan. 19 (TAI), fifth 
winter record for Alabama. Purple Martin: 2 ¢ @ 
at New Orleans on Dec. 27 (S. Gauthreaux; B. 
Donlan), latest date (or earliest?) for Louisiana 
and second December record. White-eyed Vireo: 
1 at Little Rock on Dec. 29 (H. N. Marvin), a 
winter first for Arkansas. Yellow-throated Vireo: 
1 at Dauphin Island on Dec. 29 (Idalene F. and 
Grace M. Snead; Clustie McTyeire); 1 at Fairhope 
on Jan. 3 (Rosemary D. Gaymer), first winter 
records for Alabama. Parula Warbler: ¢ at Pensa- 
cola on Dec. 30 (A. M. McMillan, Jr.), first-known 
winter occurrence for that area. Yellow Warbler: 1 
at New Orleans on Feb. 2 (H. B. Chase, Jr.), first 
February record for Louisiana. Yellow-throated 
Warbler: 1 at Hackberry, La., on Dec. 30 (Ava R. 
Tabor). Blackburnian Warbler: an imm. ¢ at 
Birmingham on Dec. 23 (seen at 20 yards, striped 
back and yellowish suffusion on throat noted—Adele 
H. West), a winter first for Alabama. Oven-bird: 
1 at Caroline Lake, Miss., on Dec. 2 (Mr. and Mrs. 
M. G. Vaiden), the latest observation ever for the 
state. Yellow-breasted Chat: separate individuals near 
Lafayette, La., on Dec. 17 and Jan. 6 (M. B. Eyster; 
John P. Gee) ; 1 at Gadsden, Ala., on Dec. 23 (Edith 
L. Clark), northernmost winter record for the state. 
Am. Redstart: Q or imm. at New Orleans on Dec. 
27 (SG; BD); 1 at Hackberry, La., on Dec. 30 
(JPG). Baltimore Oriole: Q killed at a picture 
window in Baton Rouge on Jan. 1 (Barbara M. 
Bodman) ; imm. ¢ repeatedly seen and photographed 
at Birmingham, Dec. 7 through March 15 (Harriet 
H. Wright), northernmost definite wintering record 
in Alabama. Dickcissel: 1 near Shreveport on Dec. 
9 (JRS; G. D. Hamilton), latest ever for that area. 

Western Species—It is unlikely that any two 
successive seasons will ever again be quite so ex- 
citing, so rapidly piling novelty upon novelty, as 
the fall and winter of 1952-53, the period of our 
first great influx of western migrants. Yet bird for 
bird, the recent re-enactment has been the equal, if 
not the superior of the original show: Only 5 of the 
22 western species mentioned in boldface in 1952-53 
failed to recur in the fall and winter of 1956-57, 
and their absence was more than offset by the 
observation of rarities not found four years ago. For 
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ease of comparison, pertinent records are here pre- 
sented in one group. Eared Grebe: 3 at Sabine Refuge 
on Dec. 30 (JPG; R. B. Moore); 1 (and possibly 2 
others) at Cross Lake, near Shreveport, on March 9 
(HHJ). Cinnamon Teal: ¢ taken from hunter’s bag 
in Plaquemines Parish, La., around Dec. 20. Surf- 
bird: 1 feeding among loose oyster shells at Pensacola 
on April 2 (carefully studied in flight and at rest 
at a distance of 30 yards in direct sunlight through 
7 x 50 binoculars; white rump, black tail band, 
yellowish legs, white wing stripe and lack of turn- 
stone flight pattern noted—FMW ; Joyce D. Baxter), 
first record for the Region and probably for the 
entire eastern United States. White-winged Dove: 2 
at City Park, New Orleans, from Dec. 24 through 
the period (O. B. Miles; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. J. 
Evans; many others); 1 near Fort Morgan, Ala., on 
Feb. 9 (TAI). Rufous Hummingbird: an imm. at 
Fairhope, Ala., on Dec. 26 (RDG), first record for 
Alabama; 3 on New Orleans Christmas Count; pres- 
ent as usual at Baton Rouge and Pensacola. Red- 
shafted Flicker: ¢ at Tyler, Tex., om Jan. 6 (Mr. 
and Mrs. O. C. Sheffield); 1 at Lowell, Ark., on 
Feb. 21 (D. A. James; H. E. Alexander); 1 at 
Prairie Grove, Ark., on Feb. 24 (DAJ; H. H. 
Daniel). Vermilion Flycatcher: recorded on both 
New Orleans and Sabine Refuge Christmas Counts; 
Q on Dauphin Island on Dec. 29 (GMS; CM), 
fourth record for Alabama. Hammond’s Flycatcher: 
2 collected near Woodworth, La., on Jan. 17 (M. 
B. Meanley), first record for the Region. Rock 
Wren: 1 taken on President's Island in Memphis on 
Dec. 23 (R. D. Smith, Jr.; Floy Burford), another 
first for the Region. Sprague’s Pipit: 50 at Grenada, 
Miss., airfield on Feb. 17 (B. B. Coffey, Alice 
Smith), four times the usual maximum so far east; 
many records elsewhere. Audubon’s Warbler: 1 in 
spring plumage studied for several minutes at Grand 
Isle on April 7 (B. M. Myers); ¢ showing possible 
tendencies toward intergradation with the Myrtle 
Warbler shot at Baton Rouge on April 10 (BMB). 
Black-throated Gray Warbler: 1 near Natchez, 
Miss., on Dec. 30 (seen repeatedly—RDS, Coffeys), 
the first for Mississippi. Western Meadowlark: 
found in unprecedented numbers at many localities 
east of the Mississippi River; records in Tennessee 
at Ashport and Ft. Pillow (Feb. 2—Coffeys), near 
Somerville and La Grange (March 10—BBC; AS), 
and at Pulaski (March 4—BLM), first observations 
in the state outside Shelby County; records for 
Alabama (where only once previously noted) at 
Wheeler Refuge (1 seen on Jan. 11 and 12—TAI; 
M. Baker), Marion (Jan. 26 to March 15, maximum 
of 20 birds seen, first Alabama specimen taken—TAI; 
ALM), North Sauty Refuge (1 on Feb. 17—AHW), 
Hartselle (second Alabama specimen taken on March 
4; nine other individuals seen on same day in 
Limestone and Morgan Counties—B. L. Monroe, Jr.), 
and fields along U. S. Highway 98 between Lillian 
and Elberta (3 on March 7—BLM); represented 
in Northwest Florida for the second winter by 
observations of 1 to 8 birds at Pensacola on various 
dates from Dec. 23 to March 16 (FMW; BLM). 
Brewer's Blackbird: 110 at Nashville on Dec. 22 
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(A. F. Ganier), first record for that area; 250 at 
Spring Hill, Ala., on Dec. 28 (J. L. Dorn), largest 
number ever seen in Alabama. Western Tanager: 9 
discovered at feeding table in Baton Rouge on Dec, 
26 (BMB) and collected on Jan. 23 (Shirley H. 
Cazedessus); ¢ noted at suet tray in Natalbany, 
La., Jan. 21 to 26 (Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Perkins). 
Black-headed Grosbeak: 15 reported, several times 
as many as in all other years combined; 3 studied 
and carefully described at Little Rock on Dec. 28 
(Virginia G. Springer), first for Arkansas but mis- 
takenly alluded to in Christmas Count as Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks;? seen regularly at a feeding 
table at El Dorado, Ark., March 2 to 20 (A. J. 
Hoiberg; Mrs. J. W. Harman) ; the previously noted 
individual at the Mary Plantation near Dalcour, La., 
still present in early January (Mr. and Mrs. E, 
Knoblock) ; 3 to 4 (imm. ¢ collected) in the vicinity 
of Lafayette, La., Dec. 2 to Jan. 6 (MBE; JPG); 
1 six miles south of L.S.U. campus on Jan. 1 
(George H. Lowery, Jr.); ¢@ collected in Baton 
Rouge on Jan. 24 (SHC) and one seen in another 
part of town from March 12 to April 3 (Marguerite 
E. Murrell; Juanita Krebs); 1 at feeder in Thibo- 
daux, La., from mid-January to Feb. 1 (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Schrodt; ART); adult ¢ caught in screened 
porch at Melville, La., on March 30 (W. G. Mc- 
Neil); @ at Pensacola, Dec. 28 to 31 (FMW), first 
record for Northwest Florida. Green-tailed Towhee: 
1 near Memphis on Dec. 23 (FB), second Tennessee 
record. Oregon Junco: 1 at Shreveport on March 3 
(HHJ), latest date for Louisiana; at least 6 in 
Caddo Parish and 1 in DeSoto Parish over the winter 
(HHJ; JRS; M. Turk), greatest number since 1952- 
53. Gray-headed Junco: 1 seen near Tyler, Tex., on 
Jan. 13 (Sheffields); 1 shot at Shreveport, La., on 
Feb. 3 (HHJ), first for the state. Harris’s Sparrow: 
Q seen in the Buena Vista marsh area at Nashville 
on Dec. 22 (J. C. Ogden) and collected on Jan. 3 
(AFG). Chestnut-collared Longspur: 20 at Fort 
Smith, Ark., on Dec. 29 (DAJ), second state record; 
3 near Lonoke, Ark., on Jan. 26 (W. M. Shepherd; 
Coffeys), possibly the easternmost observation yet; 
30+ near Shreveport on Jan. 1 (HHJ; JRS; J. 
O'Neill), first January report for Louisiana. 

Loon and Grebes——Formerly considered only oc- 
casional on the Gulf of Mexico, the Red-throated 
Loon is being found there with increasing frequency. 
Observations of single individuals at Bon Secours 
Bay, Ala., on Feb. 8 (TAI and others) and Pensacola, 
Fla., on March 10 (BLM) make this the fifth suc- 
cessive season of record. There is as yet no Alabama 
specimen of the Red-throated Loon, but the Bon 
Secours bird was seen from a boat in perfect light 
at distances of less than 25 feet. The same trip pro- 
duced a record-breaking observation of more than 
1350 Horned Grebes. 

Waterfowl—One of the outstanding features of 
the fall migration was the enormous flight of Blue 
and Snow Geese that poured over the Region late 
in the season and created an unprecedented spectacle 
at Pensacola. Now from hunters and baymen comes 
belated word that this same movement formed a 
day-long procession through coastal Alabama during 
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which geese were never out of sight and often 
several flights were passing abreast. Stragglers in the 
wake of the migration produced the following De- 
cember records, unique for their respective areas: 
2 Snows and 1 Blue shot on Dec. 14 at Coushatta, 
La. (fde HHJ); 7 Snows and 72 Blues counted at 
Shreveport on Dec. 15 (JRS); 3 Snows at Pensacola 
on Dec. 9 (FMW). The diving ducks, slow to arrive 
in numbers, nevertheless built up some remarkable 
winter concentrations: 3000 Redheads in 2 rafts in 
Mississippi Sound (Ala.) on Jan. 19 (TAI) ; 900,000 
scaup in flocks of 1000 to 10,000 in Southwest 
Louisiana between Au Fer Island and Sabine Lake, 
March 1 to 16 (Aerial Waterfowl Survey); 600+ 
Greater Scaup in Mississippi Sound on Jan. 19 (all 
put to flight for observation of wing stripes—TAI) ; 
215 Buffle-head in Bon Secour Bay, Ala., on Feb. 
8 (TAI). But even more noteworthy was the case 
of the Old-squaw, which though a northern species 
again demonstrated its tendency to reach us in 
greatest abundance during open winters: 1 collected 
at Lake Beulah, Miss., on Dec. 15 and 19 reported 
at the same place on Dec. 20 (S. Danna, Jr.); 10 
seen at Gulfport, Miss., on April 6 (Evanses) ; pair 
observed and g collected at Wheeler Refuge, Ala., on 
Jan. 15 (DCH); ¢ noted on Jan. 26 and 2 9Q 
on March 1 at Marion, Ala. (ALM); 11 found at 
Bon Secours Bay and vicinity on Feb. 8 (TAI). Two 
Surf Scoters, ¢ and 9, at Pensacola on March 30 
(identified through a 20X scope—BLM; FMW) 
constitute the third known occurrence in Weston’s 
41 years’ experience there. A flock of 16 Ruddy Ducks 
at Pensacola on Dec. 16 (FMW) is the largest ever 
recorded in that area. An Am. Merganser (2) at 
Marion on Dec. 21 (ALM) furnishes the third 
definite record for the Alabama coastal plain; and 
11 624 at Fayetteville on Nov. 30 (BWB) consti- 
tute an unusual observation for Arkansas. 

Hawks.—Though the majority of winter specimens 
of the Harlan’s Hawk in collections are from 
Arkansas, one carefully observed at Farmington on 
Jan. 12, another seen at Lowell on Feb. 21, and 2 
found at the same locality on Feb. 23 (DAJ; Frances 
C. James; HEA) are among the very few reported 
from that state in recent years. An adult Golden 
Eagle that had been feeding on a wild Turkey was 
caught in a steel trap at Salt Springs, Ala., in mid- 
February (H. Dykes). While the White River Refuge 
in Arkansas was recording a sharp decline in the 
number of wintering Bald Eagles (P. J. Van Huizen), 
the number at Wheeler Refuge in Alabama increased 
to at least a dozen and the species put in unaccus- 
tomed appearances at the Sabine Refuge (J. L. 
Sutherlin) and in the Nashville area (1 adult and 
2 imm. noted 17 miles north of the city on Dec. 22— 
C. 0; Ault). 

Gallinaceous Birds and Rails—Game releases 
caused a momentary stir as Prairie Chickens were 
discovered in December and January at Farmington, 
Ark., 17 miles from the point where they were set 
free (FCJ; DAJ; H. Chelemer) and a Migratory 
Quail (Coturnix) turned loose in Tennessee was shot 
near Athens, Ala. (fide T. Z. Atkeson). Two Yellow 
Rails (1 collected) were flushed by horses from dry 








broomsedge on the Maytag Plantation in Bullock 
County, Ala., on Feb. 22 (W. Holland), and an- 
other sprang from under foot at Pensacola on Feb. 
28 (W. A. Calder). The Maytag birds are the first 
recorded in Alabama in many years, and the Pensa- 
cola observation is the first known instance of winter 
occurrence in that area. 

Gulls and Terns.—The Great Black-backed Gull, 
which for several years has been edging southward 
along the Atlantic seaboard, has now apparently 
reached the central Gulf coast as a casual winter 
visitant. An immature gull at Cochrane Bridge, Ala., 
watched for 30 minutes on Dec. 28 through a 20X 
telescope at a distance of 90 yards by two observers 
thoroughly familiar with the species in the North 
(TAI; RDG) and directly compared with Herring 
Gulls had the diagnostic white head and under parts, 
large bulk, and oversized bill of a young Great Black- 
backed. Aside from an observation at Rockport, Tex., 
the only previous reports of the species in the 
environs of the Gulf have been from the Florida 
Keys. The 500 Bonaparte’s Gulls seen coming in from 
the Gulf to bathe in Lake Shelby on Feb. 9 (TAI) 
is a record number for Alabama, but an estimated 
6000 came together near an apparent roosting area 
at Pensacola on March 25 (BLM). At the close of 
their breeding cycle, which for the United States 
ends in September on the Dry Tortugas, Sooty Terns 
vanish almost completely into the unknown. Special 
interest therefore attaches to a specimen found on 
March 1 or thereabouts under a fraternity house at 
the University of Alabama, 200 miles from salt water 
(fide R. L. Chermock). Though the bird was judged 
to have been dead for only a few weeks (TAI), its 
mummified condition would seem to make the true 
date of its displacement indeterminable. 

Ant through Warblers—aAn unidentified Croto- 
phaga seen crossing the road, between Triumph and 
Buras, La., on Feb. 15 (BMM) added to the reputa- 
tion of the Mississippi Delta as the place to see anis. 
Fifteen late Am. Tree Swallows were observed at 
Gillett, Ark., on Nov. 22 (WMS). An Am. Robin 
built a nest at Nashville in December, laid one egg 
between the 25th and 27th, and then abandoned it 
(H. C. Monk). Another Nashville robin spent a day 
in mid-January repairing an old nest at the home 
of J. C. Ogden. Such midwinter observations seem 
to be unique for the United States, and it is amazing 
that they should both have been made in the same 
year in the same city. In spite of the general increase 
of Ruby-crowned Kinglets on Christmas Counts in 
our northern section, only a single individual was re- 
corded at Nashville all season—a bird that came to 
a feeder on March 7 (Mrs. C. E. Goodlet). An 
abundance of fruits and berries attracted unusually 
large flocks of Cedar Waxwings to Nashville from 
late February to March 3 (HCM; J. F. Riggs) and 
to Fayetteville, Ark., from March 7 to 14 (DAJ). 
But the customary numbers of waxwings in the 
coastal belt failed to materialize, as evidenced by ob- 
servations at Baton Rouge (RJN), Nicholson, Miss. 
(A. B. Tolman), and Pensacola (FMW). As in the 
year of the first big western invasion, Black-capped 
Warblers were notably numerous in Louisiana this 
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winter. Though it is likely that only a portion of the 
total seen were reported, records were received of at 
least 23 individuals. 

Fringillids —The Purple Finch, represented on 17 
of 20 Christmas Counts in 1955-56, appeared this 
winter on only 4, all well to the north in the Region. 
Some sectional reports, such as those from Nashville 
and Shreveport, remarked on the total absence of the 
species throughout the season. There were, however, 
isolated southern records at Century, Fla., Feb. 24 
(Mrs. A. L. Whigham) and Covington, La., Jan. 1 
(HBC). The Pine Siskin was similarly scarce, but it 
too was represented at the southern limits of the 
Region (1 at Hackberry, La., Dec. 30—JPG). Ob- 
servers in Alabama turned up observations of 17 
Leconte’s Sparrows between Dec. 29 and Feb. 9 at 
4 widely-separated localities; and in the second win- 
ter of record for this species at Pensacola, a new late 
date was established on March 16 (BLM). Lark 
Sparrows were seen more frequently than usual this 
winter, specific records being: Pensacola—2 on Dec. 
15 (AMM), 2 on Jan. 13 (FMW); New Orleans— 
3 on Dec. 27 (Christmas Count). Lincoln’s Sparrows 
noted at Marion, Ala., from Feb. 8 to March 15 
reached a maximum of 8 on March 9 (ALM). There 
was no previous winter record for the state. Lapland 
Longspurs were fewer than usual in favored haunts 
in Arkansas and West Tennessee (BBC), but a flock 
of 80 was observed at Marion, Ala., on Jan. 26 
(ALM) .—RoBErT J. NEWMAN, Museum of Zoology, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—With 
few exceptions the Region had above normal tem- 
peratures and below normal snowfall. In spite of the 
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favorable weather and available food, most species 
were present only in small numbers. Several species 
wintered farther north than usual. 

W aterfowl—Wintering waterfowl, mostly Mal- 
lards, were found in most areas where water remained 
open. Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Riverdale, 
N. Dak. had approximately 1000 Mallards (Jerald 
J. Wilson); Fort Peck Game Range, Lewistown, 
Mont. had from 5000 to 6000 Mallards, and a few 
Am. Mergansers and Am. Golden-eyes (Eugene D. 
Stroopes) ; Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Colum- 
bia, S. Dak. reported 4500 to 8000 Mallards (How- 
ard S. Huenecke); Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
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Martin, S. Dak. recorded from 6000 to 10,000 Mal. 
lards and a few Am. Golden-eyes (Kenneth Krumm). 

Hawks, Eagles—Three Goshawks were observed 
near Carlton, Sask. on Dec. 30 (Yorkton Nat. Hist. 
Soc.). North and South Dakota observers reported 
Rough-legged Hawks throughout the period; Ken- 
neth Krumm noted 11 on Dec. 27 at Lacreek Refuge, 
Martin, S. Dak. and Howard Huenecke saw 7 on Dec. 
22 at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. Indi- 
vidual Red-tailed Hawks were seen near Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. on Dec. 23 (Sioux Falls Audubon Society) 
and near Yankton, S. Dak. on Dec. 25 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis Hall). Golden Eagles were present throughout 
the Region; the largest number was reported from 
Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Malta, Mont. (Leon 
Snyder). Bald Eagles were seen regularly along the 
Missouri River near Riverdale, N. Dak. (JJW). 
Marsh Hawks wintered on Fort Peck Game Range in 
Montana (EDS); a few were noted in South Dakota. 
A Gyrfalcon was seen near Edmonton, Alta. in late 
December (Edmonton Bird Club); one was shot 
near Beach, N. Dak. in late March (Mrs. Natalie 
Adamson). Occasional Prairie Falcons were seen in 
the western half of North Dakota. A Peregrine Fal- 
con was observed near Madison, S. Dak. on Dec. 30 
(Ruth Habeger, Douglas O'Connell); one remained 
throughout the period at Sand Lake Refuge, Colum- 
bia, S. Dak. preying on crippled ducks (HH). A 
Pigeon Hawk was seen near Edmonton, Alta. on 
Dec. 23 (E.B.C.); and one was noted near Regina, 
Sask. the last week in December (Sask. Nat. Hist. 
Soc.). Sparrow Hawks were seen frequently in the 
Dakotas. 

Upland Game Birds —Good populations of Sharp- 
tailed Grouse were reported from the national wild- 
life refuges in North Dakota. They were scarce on 
Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. (KK). The largest 
flocks observed on Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. 
contained 8 Sharp-tails compared to flocks of 50 to 
60 a year ago (LS). Sage Hens were not recorded 
at Bowdoin, but were present throughout the season 
at Fort Peck Game Range. Large concentrations of 
Ring-necked Pheasants were noted at Upper Souris 
and Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuges in North 
Dakota (Frank Martin, Don Gray), at Sand Lake 
and Lacreek Refuges in South Dakota (HH, KK), 
and at Bowdoin Refuge in Montana (LS). 

Doves.—Three Mourning Doves were noted in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. on Dec. 30 (Robert Randall); 13 
were seen in the Sioux Falls, $. Dak. area on Dec. 
23 (S.F.A.S.); a few were reported wintering in 
the Hecla and Houghton areas in South Dakota. 

Owls.—A Screech Owl, occupying a flicker house, 
was seen almost daily in Kenmare, N. Dak. during 
January and February; his diet consisted of House 
Sparrows. Occasional Snowy Owls were seen over 
most of the Region; the largest number reported at 
one time was 5 on Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. 
Dak. Short-eared Owls were common near Upham, 
N. Dak. in early February (DG). 

Woodpeckers —A few flickers occur regularly in 
South Dakota and occasionally in North Dakota dur- 
ing the winter season. This winter individual Yellow- 
shafted Flickers were seen over most of North Da- 
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kota: the Bismarck Bird Club saw 10 on Dec. 30. In 
South Dakota, the Sioux Falls Audubon Society re- 
corded 13 Yellow-shafted and 2 Red-shafted on Dec. 
23: Lacreek Refuge reported a few Red-shafted win- 
tering (KK). A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen 
near Fargo, N. Dak. on Dec. 29 (John Anderson, 
Delbert Hlavinka). A Three-toed Woodpecker was 
seen in Fedora, near Edmonton, Alta. on Dec. 23 
(E.B.C.). 

Larks through Kinglets—Horned Larks were pre- 
sent over most of the Region; the largest populations 
were noted at Lacreek and Sand Lake Refuges in 
South Dakota (HH, KK). A Steller’s Jay was ob- 
served almost daily on a farm near Lac St. Anne, Alta. 
where it appeared in November; one was seen off and 
on in a park in Edmonton, Alta. from March 8 on- 
wards (E.B.C.). A Common Raven was seen near 
Carlton, Sask. on Dec. 30 (Yorkton Nat. Hist. Soc.). 
Blue Jays, Pifion Jays and Am. Magpies were present 
in normal numbers in the Rapid City, S. Dak. area 
(N. R. Whitney). A few Am. Crows wintered in 
South Dakota and occasional ones were reported from 
North Dakota. Two Mountain Chickadees were col- 
lected at St. Albert near Edmonton, Alta. on March 
10 (E.B.C.). A Cafion Wren was seen near Rapid 
City, S. Dak. on Dec. 30 (NRW). A Mockingbird 
was observed in a shelterbelt along the Missouri River 
bottoms near Bismarck, N. Dak. on Dec. 30; it was 
feeding on Russian Olive berries (Robert Randall, 
Betty Stephens, Julius Bischof). A Brown Thrasher 
was noted on several occasions during January, Febru- 
ary and March in Madison, Minn. (Mrs. C. E. Peter- 
son); one appeared regularly at a feeding station in 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak. until the cold night of Jan. 16 
(J. S. Findley). As usual, a few Am. Robins wintered 
but not so many as in the past few years. Townsend's 
Solitaires were seen frequently through the winter in 
Rapid City, S. Dak. (NRW). Two Townsend’s Soli- 
taires were seen off and on at Huron, S. Dak.; one 
was recorded in Bismarck, N. Dak. on Dec. 30. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were observed in Bismarck 
and Kenmare, N. Dak. in late December. 

Waxwings through Blackbirds —Bohemian Wax- 
wings were reported from the Prairie Provinces, Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. The Edmonton Bird Club 
saw 514 Bohemians on Dec. 23; flocks containing 
600 to 800 were seen in Bismarck, N. Dak. during 
February and early March (RR). Cedar Waxwings 
were reported from Bismarck, Grand Forks and Far- 
go, N. Dak. (Randall, Summers, Cassel). One Log- 
gerhead Shrike was observed in Rapid City, S. Dak. 
on Dec. 30 (Bird Club); 3 were seen near Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. on Dec. 23 (Sioux Falls Audubon 
Society). Gray Shrikes were reported from the entire 
Region. In early December a Gray Shrike was ob- 
served near a feeding station in Kenmare, N. Dak. 
preying on House Sparrows. Stanley Saugstad com- 
mented that wintering Common Starlings were on the 
decrease in the Minot, N. Dak. area. Hundreds of 
Columbia, S. Dak.; 2 Rusty and 1 Yellow-headed 
Red-winged Blackbirds wintered in the vicinity of 
Blackbird were noted in the area on Dec. 22 (HH). 
Sixteen Brewer's Blackbirds were still present on 
Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. in late December (LS). 





Grosbeaks through Buntings —A Cardinal was seen 
regularly in Madison, Minn. after Jan. 14 (Mrs. 
CEP); 2 were noted in Fargo, N. Dak. after Feb. 14 
(O. A. Stevens). Small flocks of Evening Grosbeaks 
were present in Rapid City, S. Dak. all winter 
(NRW ); 10 to 15 stayed on Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, 
Mont. during January and February feeding on Rus- 
sian Olive berries (LS); they were seen repeatedly in 
Edmonton, Alta. after early March (E.B.C.). Very 
few Pine Grosbeaks were reported from the states. 
Carlton, Sask. had 64 and Edmonton, Alta., 36 on 
the Christmas Count. Small flocks of Common Red- 
polls were noted in the Region but most observers 
reported them as scarce. A few Pine Siskins were seen 
in Beach, N. Dak. from late December through March 
(NA); 4 were found in Bismarck, N. Dak. on Feb. 
17 (RR). Red Crossbills were absent from the Rapid 
City, S. Dak. area where they had been seen in num- 
bers last year (NRW); none was found in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (JSF). White-winged Crossbills win- 
tered in usual numbers in Edmonton, Alta.; 34 were 
counted on Dec. 23 (E.B.C.). Flocks of White-winged 
and a few Oregon Juncos remained in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. Oregon Juncos, which have been seen in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. only the past 2 or 3 years, were 
seen frequently this winter (JSF). Fargo, N. Dak. 
and Huron, S. Dak. had single Harris’s Sparrows 
on Dec. 29; 20 were seen in the Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
area on Dec. 23. A few White-crowned Sparrows 
were found in Bismarck, N. Dak. during the season; 
one was noted at the Snake Creek Refuge, Riverdale, 
N. Dak. on Dec. 26 (JW). A White-throated Spar- 
row was seen regularly in Fargo, N. Dak. (OAS). 
Except for some local areas, Lapland Longspurs and 
Snow Buntings were seen in smaller numbers than 
usual— ANN M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Des- 
pite the fact that moderate to heavy precipitation oc- 
curred throughout much of the Region after the first 
of the year wintering 
ZAK populations of both 
land and_ waterbirds 
were disappointingly 
low. This condition 
was conspicuous 
throughout Oklahoma 
and Texas, particularly 
in the western parts of 
these states and in the 
adjoining section of 
New Mexico. In all 
probability similar con- 
ditions prevailed in 
western Kansas but no 
observers report from 
that area. 

The pattern of bird distribution this winter is 
worthy of a great deal of study. Several very pro- 
nounced trends were apparent but the causes of some 
of these are obscure. Low waterfowl populations were 
characteristic of practically all localities. There just 
was not enough water in the Region to provide 
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habitat for a normal population. Finch and sparrow 
populations may have hit an all-time low in much of 
Oklahoma and parts of Texas. For example, when 
compared with a seven-year average of Christmas 
Bird Counts at Stillwater, 1956 figures were as fol- 
lows: Am. Tree Sparrow, 16.2%; Harris’s Sparrow, 
27.5%; Slate-colored Junco, 17.3%; Am. Goldfinch, 
27.4%. Sparrow and finch populations were normal 
or above average on the Counts made at various locali- 
ties in Nebraska and Kansas suggesting that these 
species wintered in large numbers on their northern 
wintering grounds. What happened to the hundreds 
of thousands of Am. Tree and Harris’s Sparrows that 
typically occupy the weed patches and brushy ravines 
throughout the southern portions of the Region? 

Another striking feature of the season was the in- 
vasion of the eastern and central sections by numerous 
species of distinctly western birds. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans—Two Common Loons 
seen on the Wichita Refuge on Nov. 16 constituted 
the first record in many years (A. Halloran). A 
Double-crested Cormorant seen on the Refuge on Jan. 
4 suggests the possibility that this species may occa- 
sionally winter in southern Oklahoma (AH). Horned 
Grebes at Trinidad, Tex. (J. Gordon); at Dallas, 
Nov. 30-March 30 (C. Kiplinger); and an Eared 
Grebe at Tulsa on Dec. 29 (Tulsa Aud. Soc.) were 
very rare winter residents. Two Western Grebes at 
Fort Gibson Lake in northeastern Oklahoma on Dec. 
23 added a new locality record for this casual visitant 
(A. Hauser, B. Heard). The White Pelican apparent- 
ly wintered for the first time on the Tishomingo 
Refuge where 20 were recorded on Dec. 28 (E. 
Craven, Mrs. I. Yandell) and 2 were noted on Jan. 
11 (C. H. Mayhood, Jr., and W. W. Wildman). 

Waterfowl—Despite the limited populations of 
waterfowl several unusual distribution records were 
reported. Two brant (sp.) and a Ross’s Goose were 
reported shot on the Waggoner Ranch near Vernon, 
Tex. by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Mrs. 
I. D. Acord). Both species would be considered 
accidental in this locality. A male Barrow’s Golden- 
eye seen near Loveland, Colo. on Dec. 22 (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Douglass) and a male seen near Clayton, N. 
Mex. on Feb. 23 were new locality records for this 
western species. Two Surf Scoters were seen on Buf- 
falo Lake in the Amarillo region but the date was 
not reported (D. Krebel). 

Hawks, Coots, Woodcock, Gulls—Hawks and 
eagles continued to be very scarce except in the 
northeastern localities, where Christmas Counts indi- 
cated that their numbers were about normal. The 
only unusual distribution record was a Goshawk seen 
in Randall County, Tex. on Feb. 10 and 24 (J. 
Bailey). Two Am. Coot at Stillwater on Dec. 28 
added to the limited number of winter records in 
northern Oklahoma (FMB), An Am. Woodcock col- 
lected at Norman during the Christmas Count period 
was an addition to the limited number of records for 
central Oklahoma (G. M. Sutton). A Franklin’s Gull 
seen at Tulsa on Dec. 29 represented one of the very 
few records in Oklahoma at this season (T.A.S.). Four 
Bonaparte’s Gulls on Fort Gibson Lake, Dec. 23, 
added to the limited data on this species in Oklahoma 
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(J. L. Norman, et a/.). A small group was seen at 
Mountain Creek Lake west of Dallas, Jan. 18—March 
8 (Mrs. E. Winford). This gull is classified as a rare 
visitor in the Dallas area. 

Doves, Road-runners, Owls —Mourning Doves ap. 
peared to be unusually numerous north of Denver 
(D. M. Thatcher) but this species was very scarce in 
north central Oklahoma (FMB). Road-runner popu- 
lations in north central Oklahoma appeared to be 
the highest since 1939. Scarcely a week goes by with- 
out a report on this species (FMB). The Short-eared 
Owl was again very scarce in Oklahoma. A local con- 
centration of at least 50 birds at Fort Gibson Lake 
(JLN) and a few east of Tulsa (TAS) constitute the 
complete record on this species. A Saw-whet Owl seen 
at Roswell, N. Mex. on Feb. 25 was an unusual dis- 
tribution record (V. Montgomery). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—Red-bellied | Wood- 
peckers were seen in two localities near Sterling, 
Colo., Dec. 15-27 (R. Lamb). This species is casual 
in that area (DMT). Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
found in very limited numbers in Oklahoma. None 
was recorded at Stillwater throughout the period 
(FMB). A Downy Woodpecker wintered for the 
second straight year at Midland, Tex. This species 
was not recorded in earlier years (Mrs. F. Williams). 
An Eastern Phoebe wintered at Midland for the first 
time since 1952 (FW). Say’s Phoebe wintered for 
the first time at Clayton (W. W. Cooke, et al.). A 
Vermilion Flycatcher seen at Midland on Dec. 6 was 
not only a late date but an unusual distribution record 
(FW). 

Tits through Wrens.—One of the features of the 
birdlife at Denver was the presence of small flocks of 
Common Bushtits. First seen on Nov. 6, this species 
was noted regularly until March 12 (T. Marsh). 
Nuthatches and Brown Creepers appeared to be pre- 
sent in very limited numbers in at least Kansas and 
Oklahoma. A Red-breasted Nuthatch seen at the 
Wichita Refuge on Nov. 23 was the only Oklahoma 
report (AH). The distribution of wrens was most 
surprising. The House Wren seen at Hastings, Nebr. 
on Jan. 1 was several hundred miles north of its 
winter range; one at Norman, Okla. on Dec. 22 was 
an addition to the winter records in that state (M. 
Davis, et al.). The Bewick’s Wren was seen at 
Wichita on Dec. 30 (Wichita Aud. Soc.). This 
species is seldom reported in the winter in that 
locality. Three Long-billed Marsh Wrens seen on the 
same date also represented an unusual distribution 
(W.A.S.). The Long-billed Marsh Wren was noted 
also at Dallas, March 3 and 9 (CK and EW). Cactus 
Wrens apparently invaded the Midland area where 
the Christmas Count revealed 26 in contrast to last 
year’s high count of 7 (FW). 

Mimic Thrushes through Thrushes—Both of these 
groups were characterized by puzzling distribution 
records. Mockingbirds were seen in small numbers 
on practically all of the Counts in northeastern Kan- 
sas. The Catbird, which apparently wintered at Law- 
rence (B. S. Chewning), and another at Topeka 
(L. B. Carson) were far north of the winter range 
of this species. One at Canyon, Tex. on Feb. 4 was 
also a surprising record (JB). Brown Thrashers were 
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recorded on most .of the Oklahoma counts and at 
Lawrence (BSC). Four wintered at Roswell where 
the species was recorded for the first time last sum- 
mer (VM). Brown, Curve-billed and Sage Thrashers 
were seen at Amarillo and in the nearby canyons 
(IDA). A Sage Thrasher at Norman on Dec. 22 
(MD and GMS) was several hundred miles east of 
its normal range. One at Commerce, Tex. Dec. 12, 
27 and again on Feb. 10 was a new locality record far 
from its regular range (Mrs. N. S. O'Neil). Several 
Sage Thrashers also wintered at Dallas where this 
species was observed, Dec. 3-March 14 (EW). The 
Am. Robin showed a very spotted distribution and 
the Christmas Counts failed to reveal a high popu- 
lation anywhere. At the Wichita Refuge, where many 
thousands often winter, no flock of more than 50 
birds was recorded (AH). A Varied Thrush at Fort 
Morgan, Colo., Jan. 15-23, represented a straggler 
from the Northwest (Mrs. E. McCutcheon). This 
was another Mountain Bluebird year in the central 
and eastern portions of the Plains. Although not so 
plentiful as in the winter of 1951, flocks were seen 
regularly in central Kansas and Oklahoma. The east- 
ern boundary of the winter range included St. Marys, 
Kans. (T. A. Hoffman), Baldwin, Kans. (Baldwin 
Bird Club) and Stillwater, Okla. (FMB). Townsend's 
Solitaire was also reported by many observers in the 
central region ranging east to at least Hastings, Nebr. 
(B. Nelson) ; St. Marys, Nov. 22—March 18 (TAH); 
Oklahoma City (E. Stanley, et al.) and Norman (M. 
Davis, et al.). A Western Bluebird seen at Com- 
merce on Feb. 10 was a straggler from the Rocky 
Mountains (NSO). 

Kinglets through Blackbirds —The Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet was seen at Lawrence on Dec. 27. This spe- 
cies is a rare winter resident in that locality (BSC). 
Bohemian Waxwings were reported in considerable 
numbers at several localities on the plains of Colorado 
(DMT, e¢ al.). A Gray Shrike seen at Norman on 
Dec. 22 was south of the normal range of this species 
(MD). A Palm Warbler observed at Lake Tyler near 
Tyler, Tex. was an unusual seasonal distribution (J. 
G. and G. Taylor). A Yellow-headed Blackbird 
noted at Wichita on Dec. 30 was far north of its 
normal winter range (W.AS.). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Despite the scarcity of 
members of this group in most localities some very 
unusual distribution records were reported. A male 
Cardinal apparently wintered at Fort Morgan, Colo., 
where it was seen Nov. 20 (E. Hellstern) to Feb. 21 
(EM). The Pyrrhuloxia may be extending its range 
northward near Roswell where single and probably 
separate birds were seen on Dec. 22, 23, Jan. 12, Feb. 
16 and March 25 (VM). This species was surpris- 
ingly common at Midland where 99 individuals were 
recorded on the Christmas Count (FW). Evening 
Grosbeaks were not reported from the eastern and 
central sections and were very scarce on the Colorado 
plains (DMT). Both the Purple Finch and the 
Pine Siskin were rare in Oklahoma, Colorado and 
New Mexico according to the reports received. For 
example, eight Christmas Counts in Oklahoma tallied 
only five Purple Finches in two localities and only 
two counts reported Pine Siskins. Red-eyed and 


Spotted Towhees were seldom recorded in Oklahoma, 
where both species are normally seen regularly in 
some numbers. A Lark Bunting seen at Norman dur- 
ing the Christmas Count period was decidedly north 
of its winter range (MD); 2 at Lake Tyler on Feb. 
3 were more than 150 miles east of their normal 
range (JG and GT). Vesper Sparrows apparently 
wintered in some numbers north of their normal 
range. This species was recorded near Boulder on 
Feb. 17 (C. Crone); at Fort Collins on Jan. 26 
(JD); at Beatrice, Nebr. on Dec. 30 (V. Anderson) ; 
at Topeka on Dec. 29 (LBC); at Wichita on Dec. 
30 (W.A.S.) and at Norman on Dec. 22 (MD). Thir- 
teen Sage Sparrows at Midland on Dec. 22 was a 
surprisingly large number (FW). A White-winged 
Junco collected at Norman on Dec. 22 was east and 
south of its usual range (GMS). Oregon Juncos 
were reported in a number of localities north and 
east to St. Marys, where one was carefully identified 
on Dec. 31 (TAH); at Dallas this species was seen 
on Dec. 16 and 29 (EW). Chipping Sparrows were 
recorded north to Hays, Kans. on Dec. 27 (E. Martin, 
et al.). A Clay-colored Sparrow seen on the Wichita 
Refuge on Dec. 28 was also considerably north of its 
winter range (T. M. Martin). A Field Sparrow seen 
at Weldon, Colo. on Nov. 24 was an unusual dis- 
tribution record (H. Rollin). A White-throated Spar- 
row seen at Midland, Oct. 1—March 1, represented 
the first record of wintering in that locality (FW). 
A Swamp Sparrow seen at Dallas on Dec. 29 was a 
rare visitor (M. Marshall). Longspurs were reported 
to be scarce in most localities in Oklahoma. At Tulsa, 
76 Smith’s and 76 Chestnut-collared Longspurs seen 
on Dec. 29 added to the limited records of those 
species (T.A.S.)—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The season was mild 
and open with temperatures averaging several de- 
grees above normal. A “norther’’ which entered the 
Region on Jan. 16 
brought the lowest 
readings of the sea- 
son; temperatures 
dropped to the mid- 
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damage to vegeta- 
tion. The year ended with all Weather Bureau 
stations showing a large rainfall deficit; in many 
instances, departure from normal exceeded total 1956 
precipitation. The drought pattern was broken for 
the eastern half of the Region the third week of 
December when good rains fell east of a line from 
about Corpus Christi to San Antonio, with heaviest 
amounts in coastal counties. Rainfall was again de- 
ficient until the third week in February when slow, 
soaking rains set in. March rains, spawned by squall 
lines and the passage of cool fronts, were accom- 
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panied by unusual amounts of hail and wind, but 
were welcomed by despairing farmers and ranchers. 
Precipitation was locally heavy but scattered over 
the eastern two-thirds of the Region, and most 
areas reported the best moisture conditions in years; 
however, the situation in the western third was 
far from bright as drought persisted in many areas. 

Three general trends were apparent in the dis- 
tribution of wintering land birds: (1) eastward 
shift of some western species in numbers; (2) 
wintering of some species considerably north of 
their usual winter range; and (3) failure of some 
common winter species to appear in the Region in 
usual numbers. 

(1) The long drought, which reached a peak of 
intensity during the summer and fall of 1956, may 
have caused the displacement of such species as Lark 
Bunting, Oregon and Gray-headed Juncos, and others 
farther eastward and in greater numbers than usual, 
as noted during fall migration. A related develop- 
ment was the gradual reduction of much South 
Texas habitat to near-desert conditions; this apparent- 
ly increased the population of desert-loving species, 
or caused a population shift eastward as far as 
the lower Gulf coast. The following table, com- 
paring results of the past two Christmas Counts at 
Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife Refuge, serves 
to illustrate the marked increase of certain desert- 
type birds in that area within the space of one year: 


*. 
s 











Date: Dec. 30, 1956 Dec. 31, 1955 
Observers: 33 in 14 parties 23 in 10 parties 
Party hours: 143 108 
Party miles: 387 319 
Verdin 78 6 
Cactus Wren 43 13 
Mockingbird* 1204 467 
Curve-billed Thrasher 149 66 

Sage Thrasher 121 3 
Pyrrhuloxia 23 1 
Green-tailed Towhee* 14 0 
Black-throated Sparrow 37 12 
White-crowned Sparrow* 159 12 





*Mockingbirds, Green-tailed Towhees, and White- 
crowned Sparrows, while not desert birds, tolerate 
dry conditions and lack of ground cover if adequate 
brush is available. 








Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., who participated in the 
recent count at Laguna Atascosa, found the increas- 
ingly desert-like conditions on the refuge generally 
comparable to those which he encountered from the 
Rio Grande Delta to Uvalde County in early January. 

(2) An unusual number of individuals of species 
rare or not to be expected in South Texas during 
winter were recorded from a number of areas. Par- 
ticularly impressive were the numbers of humming- 
birds, warblers and orioles. Many of these records 
appeared in Christmas Counts and will not be in- 
cluded in this report. Generally mild weather made 
it possible for these birds to find food throughout the 
season. 
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(3) Robins and Cedar Waxwings, as well as some 
of the more erratic northern species, wintered in far 
below usual numbers. Despite the drought, many na- 
tive berries were available in adequate supply, and 
cultivated berries were abundant. 

Loons through Spoonbills—Arlie K. McKay te- 
ported more Common Loons than ever before at 
Cove, where he saw from 3 to 8 frequently. One was 
found in Falcon Lake on Jan. 3 (L. Irby Davis, 
EBK). Kincaid remarked that this bird was “slightly 
in Mexico,’ and may be the first record away from 
the Gulf in Tamaulipas, where the species is rare. 
Three Red-throated Loons, rare winter visitors to the 
upper coast, were seen at Cove on Feb. 2, and Mc- 
Kay reported Eared Grebes unusually numerous. A 
Reddish Egret, usually a salt-water bird, was fishing 
at Falcon Lake, about 100 air miles from the Gulf, on 
Jan. 3 (LID, EBK). McKay found wintering Roseate 
Spoonbills more abundant than ever before at Cove; 
he counted 50+ on Jan. 19. 

Waterfowl—A comprehensive summary of the 
waterfowl season, based on results of aerial inven- 
tories at mid-month, October through January, was 
prepared for the Texas Game and Fish Commission 
by J. R. Singleton. (Flights covered coastal marshes 
and bays, and a portion of the rice belt.) “As the 
fall migration began, the marshes of the Texas Gulf 
Coast were almost totally devoid of fresh surface 
water .. . The rice belt generally was in a like con- 
dition . . . Many of the rice field reservoirs were dry 
or were low in surface water. There was at least one 
major hunting area that did not open until relief in 
the form of rainfall was received, while some areas 
did not open to hunting at any time during the sea- 
son. This paucity of fresh surface water resulted in 
heavy concentrations of ducks and geese in a few 
sites where some water was present, but more im- 
portant, protection from heavy gun pressure made 
the sites more attractive . . . The 1956 waterfowl 
populations were no more than average. Total water- 
fowl numbers for both November and December 1956 
were less than half of the previous high for those 
months. Whether the birds stopped short of the 
Texas Gulf Coast or moved into other flyways is not 
known at this date. However, the three flights into 
Mexico (as far as the mouth of the Soto la Marina 
River) in October, November, and December did in- 
dicate that no major concentration of birds had moved 
through Texas and into the upper coastal region of 
eastern Mexico. The relatively small number of Pin- 
tails and Redheads observed south of the border was 
only a ‘drop in the bucket’ compared to loss or ab- 
sence of these birds from the Texas Gulf Coast .. .” 
On Dec. 20, following heavy rains on the upper coast, 
“. . . ducks and geese were widely dispersed from 
the former concentration sites. Fresh surface water at 
the time of the December inventory flights was more 
abundant on the upper coastal region than at any 
time since the winter of 1946-47. Ducks and geese 
were observed in sites where none had been since 
1950 and in some instances where they had never 
been observed in any numbers previously. Geese, like- 
wise, were well distributed over the upper portion of 
the coastal marshes. The rains not only made marsh 
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vegetation available to the birds, but also the waste 
or lost rice in newly harvested rice fields was avail- 
able to the ducks and geese for the first time during 
the 1956-57 hunting season.” The December count 
of all waterfowl species included 962,900 ducks and 
coots (including 411,800 Pintails and 366,700 Red- 
heads), and 237,000 geese (including 171,600 Snow 
Geese). 

An Am. Brant was seen Feb. 7 on Delta Lake, 6 
miles north of Elsa in the Lower Valley (Raymond 
Buller, William Kiel, Henry M. Reeves). It was 
still there on Feb. 16, in company with Canada 
Geese. This species is extremely unusual so far south 
on the central flyway, especially in fresh water 
(EBK). An Am. Golden-eye was seen in the Houston 
area on Dec. 20 (Carl H. Aiken, Vic L. Emanuel). 
McKay reported more than usual at Cove, with 2 
recorded as late as March 10. An Old-squaw at Cove 
from March 4 to 9 was the first seen there in nearly 
40 years (AKM). An Am. Scoter was observed in 
the Laguna Madre, just off the Laguna Atascosa 
Refuge, on Nov. 4. At least 2 were seen on Nov. 11, 
and one of these was brought in by Reeves. Luther 
C. Goldman remarked, “‘we have no reports of its 
having ever been seen this far south on the Gulf 
Coast.” This species appears only on the hypothetical 
list in Check-List of the Birds of Texas, 1956, by 
Col. L. R. Wolfe. The rare Hooded Merganser was 
seen on the Laguna Atascosa Refuge on Jan. 14 
(LCG), and at Cove on March 23 (AKM). Three 
hundred Red-breasted Mergansers at Cove on Dec. 24 
was an unusually high count for this uncommon 
winter resident (AKM). 

Hawks, Rails, Gallinules, Plovers—The White- 
tailed Kite, now very rare in Texas, was seen at 
Laguna Atascosa on Jan. 6 (LCG). A Rough-legged 
Hawk was observed in the Houston area on Feb. 9 
(Mrs. Norma C. Oates, Leota Stilwell), and a Fer- 
ruginous Hawk in the Freeport-Angleton area on Jan. 
20 (Ruth S. Moorman, NCO, Lucille Robey, LS); 
both are rare on the upper coast. A Sora was seen 
at Woodlawn Lake in San Antonio between Jan. 1 
and Feb. 6 (Elizabeth R. Blount), and a Florida 
Gallinule in the same area on Dec. 29 and Jan. 1 
(Mr. and Mrs. H. Grady Loftin). Mountain Plover, 
which are considered rare migrants and extremely 
rare winter visitors in the Rio Grande Delta, were 
observed frequently on the Laguna Atascosa Refuge 
from Nov. 11, in wheat fields well-grazed by geese 
(LCG). At Rockport, where this species is irregular, 
from 200 to 300 were to be found during the winter 
(Mrs. Conger N. Hagar). 

Gulls, Owls.—Mrs. Hagar reported 6 California 
Gulls wintering on the beach at Rockport. On the 
afternoon of Dec. 30, an immature Black-legged 
Kittiwake was seen by Miss Blount and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Witham at Woodlawn Lake, San An- 
tonio, flying and swimming close to the bank in 
company of tame ducks. On Dec. 31 it was seen at 
the same location by Mr. and Mrs. Loftin and B. D. 
Smith, swimming and occasionally resting. On Jan. 1, 
about 7 a.m., Loftin found the bird dead on the 
bank. It was believed it had died of starvation, as no 
injury was apparent (Mrs. Frank Bluemel, Sr.). 


Identification of the specimen was confirmed by 
George H. Lowery, Jr., who wrote, “to my knowl- 
edge, this is the third record for the region of the 
Gulf of Mexico, or for the lands adjacent thereto.” 
John L. Zimmerman reported a Short-eared Owl! near 
the Baytown tunnel on Dec. 5, and John O'Neill 
located 7 on Feb. 20 near Clodine (west of Houston) 
by walking through fields. 

Anis, Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds —Mrs. Blanche 
W. Longland reported Groove-billed Anis around her 
yard in San Benito from the end of summer until Dec. 
22; as many as 8 were seen. A Whip-poor-will was 
heard calling on very warm nights at Beeville, Feb. 
7 to 14 and March 12 to 15 (Mrs. A. H. Geisel- 
brecht). This species is not believed to winter in the 
Region. Common Nighthawks lingered at Houston 
into late January. Noel Perley recorded them on all 
but 5 days from Dec. 1 through Jan. 13. The daily 
count dwindled from 17+ on Dec. 1 to as many as 
5 in January. One was seen at Arcola (south of 
Houston) on Jan. 20 (Mr. and Mrs. Henry Aldrich, 
Ronald Fowler), and Perley found 1 at Houston on 
Jan. 25. In regard to an unusual number of reports 
of hummingbirds, Mrs. Oates wrote, “Hummingbirds 
have been rather common during the winter, especial- 
ly in Kempner Park (Galveston) where due to the 
mild winter, plenty of food has been available in- 
cluding numerous tall bushes of Turk’s-cap which 
seems to be one of their favorite foods. Rufous and 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds have been recorded 
frequently in Houston.” Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds were reported at Rockport on Dec. 1 and 18 
(CNH), and at Seguin on Jan. 29 (Marguerite 
Riedel). A Black-chinned Hummingbird was seen at 
Galveston on Jan. 1 (NCO, LS). Kincaid found a 
Buff-bellied Hummingbird at Brownsville on Jan. 
7, presumably wintering in a flowering hedge com- 
posed of Turk’s-cap, bougainvillea, oleander, hibis- 
cus and papaya. He examined it from all positions, 
with and without binoculars, for one hour. This species 
is an uncommon summer resident in the Rio Grande 
Delta but, according to L. Irby Davis, does not winter 
in South Texas. 

W oodpeckers, Flycatchers—Eleven Yellow-shafted 
Flickers were seen at Laguna Atascosa, where they 
are rare winter visitors, on Jan. 27 (LCG). Mrs. 
Hagar reported Red-shafted Flickers abundant all 
winter at Rockport; peak count was 50 in one day. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were more numerous than 
in 17 years at Cove (AKM). A Black Phoebe, first 
on record at San Antonio, was found at Woodlawn 
Lake on Dec. 26 (HGL). It was seen by several ob- 
servers during January, and was last reported on 
Feb. 6 (ERB). Say’s Phoebe is a rare winter visitor 
to the upper coast. This season one wintered at Cove 
for the first time, being seen from Dec. 24 to Feb. 24 
(AKM). One was observed at Galveston on Feb. 18 
(Burt L. Monroe, Jr., Burt L. Monroe, Sr.). An 
Empidonax flycatcher was seen in the same area in 
Houston between Dec. 16 and Jan. 6 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hoffman, et al.), and one was found in Gal- 
veston on Feb. 2 (VLE, NP). 

Creepers, Wrens, Thrashers —On Dec. 29, Kin- 
caid and John A. Alderman observed a Brown 
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Creeper at Santa Ana National Wildlife Refuge, a 
rare occurrence so far south in lowlands; Goldman 
reported the same bird present since Oct. 25. Be- 
wick’s Wren, a rare visitor to the upper coast, was 
found there in unusual numbers. O'Neill found 7 at 
one location west of Houston on Jan. 5; 1 was seen 
north of Hockley on Jan. 6 (VLE, RF); 2 were seen 
south of Houston on March 10 (NCO, et al.); and 
McKay had from 1 to 3 occasionally throughout the 
season at Cove. Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported 2 Cactus 
Wrens at Beeville between Dec. 10 and March 10. A 
Rock Wren, extremely rare in the Rio Grande Delta, 
wintered at Laguna Atascosa field headquarters for 
the second year, and was still present on March 27 
(LCG). Another was reported by Charles E. Hudson 
3 miles southeast of San Benito (date not given). A 
light invasion of Sage Thrashers penetrated as far 
east as Houston. Fowler found one in southwestern 
Harris County on Dec. 25, and one was found west 
of Houston on Jan. 6 (Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Hamilton, James W. Phillips). 

Thrushes, Waxwings.—Am. Robins were reported 
unusually scarce from the Rio Grande Delta to San 
Antonio and Austin and eastward to Houston. In- 
formation is lacking from extreme eastern and western 
portions of the Region. A flock of about 500, ob- 
served at Cove on Feb. 1, was the only large number 
reported from the Region—and the only occurrence 
of more than a single bird at Cove (AKM). Emanuel 


saw a flock of 50 on the Rice Institute campus on Feb.*« 


1, the largest group reported in Houston during the 
winter. Largest groups seen at Austin were 40+ on 
Dec. 5, flying south (Fred S. Webster, Jr.) and 45 on 
March 1 (EBK). An Olive-backed Thrush was re- 
ported at San Antonio between Nov. 18 and Dec. 
29; it was seen on 5 days at four different locations 
and studied carefully by several observers (FB). An 
increase in Mountain Bluebirds was noted at San 
Antonio (FB), and 25 were observed at Seguin on 
Feb. 20 (MR). A flock of 35+ wintered in the 
southeastern portion of Travis County, where they 
are seldom seen, between Jan. 6 and Feb. 17 (Philip 
Campbell, FSW, Mrs. Fred S. Webster, Sr.). Towns- 
end’s Solitaires were seen at Austin from Feb. 28 
through March 5; Kincaid found 3 feeding on Garrya 
berries on March 2. A comparative scarcity of Cedar 
Waxwings was noted from all reporting areas, with 
only scattered small flocks (less than 100 birds) re- 
ported. 

Warblers —Myrtle Warblers were reported scarce 
at Beeville (AHG) and San Antonio (FB), but more 
common than usual at College Station (Keith L. 
Dixon). At Rockport, Mrs. Hagar found Audubon’s 
Warblers very plentiful early in the season but scarce 
after Jan. 1. The rare Black-throated Gray Warbler 
was seen at Austin on Jan. 6 (Mrs. Worth Cotting- 
ham, Jr., Mrs. Arnold Staubach). Kincaid found a 
Pine Warbler at Garner State Park on Jan. 11; this 
was his first record for Uvalde County in many years 
of record-keeping. Some unusual winter records are: 
Black and White Warbler at Austin, Dec. 13, Jan. 1 
and 6 (WC, AS); Prothonotary Warbler at Cove, 
Jan. 6 (AKM); Parula Warbler at Austin, December 
through Jan. 6 (AS, et al.) ; Yellow Warbler at Har- 
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lingen, Dec. 31 (EBK); Magnolia Warbler at Hous- 
ton, Jan. 11 (Mrs. Josiephine Wilkin); Yellow- 
throated Warbler at Houston, Dec. 29 (HH), Jan. 
27 and Feb. 3 (HA, et al.); Palm Warbler at Cove, 
Dec. 1, 24 and 29 (2 on the last date—AKM); Oven- 
bird at Laguna Atascosa, Jan. 17 (2 birds—LCG); 
Black-capped Warbler at Austin, Jan. 12 (PC, FSW), 
at San Antonio, Dec. 20 through Feb. 28 (Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Karl), and Nov. 17 through March (Mrs. 
John Kush), south of Angleton on Jan. 20 (2 birds 
—VE, et al.), and at Houston, Jan. 29 (RF, HH, 
JO); and Am. Redstart, at Laguna Atascosa, Jan. 17 
(LCG), and at Cove, Jan. 12 (AKM). 

Blackbirds, Orioles —Western Meadowlarks were 
much more common than usual in the Houston area 
(NCO). A female Orchard Oriole was seen in Hous- 
ton on Dec. 20 (NCO). Kincaid found 2 males 
wintering at Harlingen on Dec. 31; they had been 
observed since November (LID). Five males were 
seen at Rio Hondo on Jan. 3 (Russel Clapper), and 
2 males at San Benito on Jan. 13 (LCG). Davis 
commented that Orchard Orioles had not been known 
to winter in South Texas prior to an adult male which 
appeared on Feb. 1, 1956 and remained through 
March. Three Alta Mira Orioles (rare permanent 
residents) wintered at Santa Ana Refuge (LCG). A 
male Scott’s Oriole was found at a feeding station 
in Hardin County, 14 miles north of Beaumont, on 
Jan. 15 (Mrs. J. L. Hooks). The following day this 
bird was observed by Mrs. Hooks, Mrs. H. B. Lind- 
say, and Mrs. Bruce Reid, and all field marks were 
carefully noted. It is extremely unusual for this spe- 
cies to appear out of its normal range (EBK). John 
E. Hildebrand reported 8 Bullock’s Orioles seen in 
Kempner Park (Galveston) during January. Three 
were seen there on Feb. 3 (VLE, NP, ef al.), and 2 
on March 16 (Carrie Holcomb, NCO, LS). Mrs. 
Oates observed several orioles, including at least 2 
Bullock’s, in the vicinity of her yard. in Houston on 
March 9 and from March 18 to 22. Mrs. Geisel- 
brecht reported 2 Bullock’s Orioles in Beeville from 
Jan. 29 through March; she remarked that this spe- 
cies has become an uncommon winter resident since 
the 1953-54 season. 

Finches, Sparrows.—A flock of 3 male and 1 female 
Black-headed Grosbeaks wintered at Cove; they were 
recorded between Jan. 5 and Feb. 24 (AKM). Two 
birds of this species could be seen ‘‘almost any day” 
during January at Kempner Park in Galveston 
(JEH). Purple Finches were reported only at Austin 
—where single birds were seen on Jan. 12 and March 
2 (PC, ESW)—and at Seguin, where 2 were seen 
on Jan. 5 (MR). Green-tailed Towhees were gen- 
erally distributed in small numbers as far eastward as 
Cove, where they are considered rare. Lark Buntings 
were far more common than usual as far east as 
Rockport, where some 500 wintered (CNH). Num- 
bers were thinning out by March, but many birds 
were still on wintering grounds as the season ended. 
Leconte’s Sparrow was found at Austin on Jan. 19 
and 20, when 2 birds were identified (PC, Ada Marie 
Webster). A pair of Rufous-crowned Sparrows at 
Beeville on Jan. 9 were Mrs. Geiselbrecht's first. The 
invasion of western juncos, apparent during fall 
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migration, was borne out by winter records. At the 
same time, Slate-colored Juncos appeared in at least 
normal numbers. McKay reported more than ever 
before at Cove, Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported her second 
record at Beeville (2 on Dec. 3), and Goldman 
wrote, ‘Several Slate-colored Juncos were observed 
this year where before I had just two records of their 
occurrence in the Lower Rio Grande Valley.” One or 
more Oregon Juncos were found in Austin from Dec. 
13 to Jan. 1 (WC, AS, FSW). Oregon (Pink-sided) 
Juncos were fairly common in Austin through March 
3 (FSW). Eight were found at Beeville on Feb. 8, 
a first record (Mrs. Teal Adkins, AHG, Mrs. John 
Turner). Flocks of 10 to 12 could be seen at Rock- 
port from Nov. 28 through December, and also on 
Aransas Refuge (CNH). About 6 were seen in Hous- 
ton in a mixed flock of juncos from Jan. 26 through 
30. (RF). Gray-headed Juncos appeared in several 
areas for the first time. Two were seen at Houston 
between Jan. 27 and Feb. 3 (RF), one was seen at 
Beeville on Feb. 8 (TA, JT, AHG), and they were 
found mixed with flocks of the more numerous Ore- 
gon (Pink-sided) Juncos at Rockport through De- 
cember (CNH). Harris's Sparrow was reported un- 
usually common in the Houston area (NCO). McKay 
recorded more than ever before at Cove, as many as 
30 in one day. Dixon reported flocks of from 10 to 
12 at College Station from Dec. 27 to March 9. 
White-crowned Sparrows were more numerous than 
usual as far east as the Houston and Cove areas, and 
as far south as the Rio Grande Delta. Three Fox 
Sparrows were seen in suitable habitat at Beeville, 
south of their usual winter range, on Feb. 24 (AHG, 
JT). Mrs. Hagar reported McCown’s Longspurs on 
the prairies at Rockport during November and De- 
cember. A flock of about 300 Lapland Longspurs was 
located west of Houston on Jan. 12, where they were 
found as late as Jan. 26 (NCO, LS, et al.). Chestnut- 
collared Longspurs were common at Rockport through 
December, and Monroe reported them from the 
Kingsville area (CNH).—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 
4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—West of the Continental Divide in the 
Region the first part of the winter was characterized 
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»y mild temperatures and little or no snow cover in 
‘the valleys. Mid-January brought the first sub-zero 


readings to Missoula and Libby, Mont., at which 
places below-zero temperatures were commonplace the 
remainder of the month. Minima of —33° and —31° 
on Jan. 26 and 27 were all-time records for Mis- 
soula. Snow began piling up in January and persisted 
through mid-February or later. At Libby the snow 
cover disappeared from the valley earlier than usual, 
being practically gone by mid-March. No reports 
other than Christmas Counts were available from 
east of the Divide in the Region. Hand remarked 
that at Missoula it was a poor winter for birds, with 
fewer species than usual, although the total number 
of individuals was probably well above average. 
Verner, conversely, noted a lack of large numbers in 
the Moscow, Idaho and Pullman, Wash. area, though 
most species normally present were there. The same 
appeared to be true for the Libby, Mont. area. 

Unless otherwise noted, observations at Missoula 
are by Ralph L. Hand; St. Ignatius, Mont., Earl and 
Lola Hiett; Moscow and Lewiston, Idaho and Pull- 
man, Wash., Jared Verner; Spokane, Wash., Spokane 
Bird Club fide S. O. Stanley, and Libby, Mont., the 
editor. Records from other localities are from the 
Christmas Count. 

Grebes and Herons.—The only winter records for 
the Red-necked Grebe for several years were ob- 
tained on the Spokane River near Spokane, Nov. 19 
and Dec. 4 (LaFave). Single Horned and Eared 
Grebes showed up on the Christmas Counts at Great 
Falls, Mont. and Lewiston, Idaho. The latter locality 
produced 2 Western Grebes on the same count. Great 
Blue Herons wintered at Spokane, St. Ignatius, Mont., 
Baker, Oreg., and Lewiston. 

Waterfowl—A few Canada Geese wintered on the 
Little Spokane River. Mallards appeared to winter 
in smaller numbers than usual. This apparently was 
not because of any decrease in the general Mallard 
population, for the annual waterfowl count made 
jointly by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
Washington state game department at the end of the 
hunting season gave a total more than 200,000 greater 
for all waterfowl than for the previous year. Of the 
757,324 waterfowl counted, 433,000 were listed as 
Mallards (Spokane Chronicle, Feb. 27, 1957). Other 
species of wintering ducks were mainly in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho. These included 
Gadwall, Am. Widgeon, 30 Pintails at Lewiston 
and one at Great Falls on Christmas Counts, Green- 
winged Teal, Shoveller (2 at Spokane, Dec. 29), 
Redhead (a few at Spokane, Lewiston and Great 
Falls on Christmas Count), “hundreds” of Ring- 
necked Ducks at Spokane, Canvas-back, Lesser Scaup, 
Am. Golden-eye, Barrow’s Golden-eye, Buffle-head, 
Old-squaw (1 on Christmas Count at Great Falls) 
and a Ruddy Duck at Bozeman, Dec. 29. Of special 
interest is a White-winged Scoter found dead on 
March 9 in the Four Lakes area near Spokane “‘still 
frozen, evidently there some time’ (Hall and La- 
Fave). A pair of rare Red-breasted Mergansers was 
seen in January on the Little Spokane River (M. 
Haggin). 

Hawks and Eagles—At least one Goshawk win- 
tered in the Spokane area, where it was seen in 
January and February (Smedley, Nealy). Two were 
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noted at Baker, Oreg., as were 3 Marsh Hawks. 
Sharp-shinned, Cooper's, Red-tailed and Rough-legged 
Hawks appeared to winter in about the usual num- 
bers, mainly in eastern Washington and adjacent 
Idaho. Golden Eagles were noted at Sprague and 
Spokane, Wash. and Missoula. Up to 7 Bald Eagles 
at a time were seen in the Spokane area. LaFave 
found a Gyrfalcon at Sprague, Feb. 23, and he and 
Hall reported the Prairie Falcon at the same place 
in November. 

Coot, Shorebirds, Gulls —At least one bird of the 
Region got its picture in the newspaper. It was an 
Am. Coot, found huddled near a radiator at the top 
of the stairs in the Missoula city hall! How it got 
there, nobody knows. A few other coot wintered out- 
side as they should, at Spokane and Lewiston. A few 
Killdeer wintered at Spokane, Moscow, Idaho and 
Libby, Mont. and may have wintered at several other 
stations. Spokane yielded all of the gull records. 
Besides a few Ring-billed Gulls, small flocks of the 
Herring Gull wintered there. The latter numbered 
180 in February (LaFave, Hall) and a Glaucous- 
winged Gull again appeared, Feb. 9, on the Spokane 
River at the same place as last year (LaFave). 

Doves and Owls——Unusual winter records of 
Mourning Doves in the northern part of the Region 
were of single birds at Spokane in December and 
February (LaFave) and 2 at Libby, Dec. 27 and 
Feb. 27. Pygmy and Horned Owls were noted as 


usual, but the Long-eared Owl at Moscow in De-*, 


cember and February was noteworthy (T. D. Bur- 
leigh) as were the records of the Short-eared at Rear- 
dan, Wash. in the same months (LaFave and Hall). 

Woodpeckers and Larks—Red-shafted Flickers, 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers appeared in about 
the usual numbers. Several pairs of Pileated Wood- 
peckers were resident in the Spokane area. Horned 
Larks were noted at Missoula and Spokane during 
much of the winter. 

Jays, Chickadees, Nuthatches, Creepers —Gray Jays 
were observed at higher elevations in the Spokane 
area (Hall) and in the valley at Libby. Steller’s Jay 
appeared almost abundantly in the vicinity of St. 
Ignatius. The Common Raven was noted mostly 
around Libby, but also appeared at Moscow and 
Missoula. A Clark’s Nutcracker at Billings, Mont., 
Dec. 23, was an unusual record. The species seemed 
much less common in Spokane and Missoula during 
the winter. Billings again turned in unusual records of 
4 Mountain Chickadees, 3 Red-breasted Nuthatches 
and 2 Pygmy Nuthatches on the Christmas Count. 
Brown Creepers, though widely noted, seemed scarcer 
at Spokane and Libby. 

Dippers, Wrens, Thrushes, Kinglets —A few Am. 
Dippers appeared at Spokane, Libby, Missoula, St. 
Ignatius and Bozeman. Four Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens were still at Reardan, Wash. on Jan. 1 (La- 
Fave). These birds were also noted at Spokane and 
Lewiston on the Christmas Count. Two Cafion Wrens 
were seen on Spokane’s Christmas Count. Wintering 
Am. Robins were noted at Missoula and Spokane, and 
a few in the Moscow—Pullman area and at Libby. 
Varied Thrushes were unaccountably absent from 
Spokane during most of the winter. One was noted 
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at Moscow, Dec. 23 (TDB). East of the Divide, 
Townsend’s Solitaire seemed almost common, with 
the Christmas Counts showing 21 at Billings, 4 at 
Bozeman, 13 at Great Falls and 2 at Helena. A few 
were noted at Spokane, Missoula, and Baker, Oreg. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets appeared in smaller num- 
bers than usual but one bird got as far east as Bill- 
ings, Dec. 23. A Ruby-crowned Kinglet came regu- 
larly to a feeder in Spokane until Jan. 21, when the 
mercury dropped to —25° (V. Nealy, C. Smedley). 
Burleigh observed several of this species through 
Jan. 19 at Hatwai Creek near Lewiston. 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Starling—Bohemian Wax- 
wings numbered into the thousands in Spokane, where 
they reached peak numbers in late December (early). 
At Missoula there were an estimated 3000 to 5000 
at their peak in early January. Numbers at Libby were 
greatly decreased from last year; not over 300 were 
counted at any time. Wintering Cedar Waxwings 
seemed scarce. Hand identified 2 in a flock of 
Bohemians, Jan. 2, at Missoula. A few Gray Shrikes 
appeared at many localities. Starlings were reported 
from many stations, apparently wintering in small 
numbers. A huge flock reported at Sprague, Wash. in 
February probably was a migrant group. 

Warblers, Blackbirds —The first part of the title 
of this paragraph could well be “Warbler” for the 
season produced a single individual, a Townsend’s 
Warbler, collected by Burleigh at Hatwai Creek, 
Nov. 24, a remarkable record. Western Meadowlarks 
were wintering as usual at Lewiston and 14 of the 
birds were still at Billings, Dec. 23. Several flocks of 
the Red-winged Blackbird were seen near St. Ignatius 
in late January and early February and apparently 
wintered there. The species also appeared at Billings, 
Lewiston and Rexburg, Idaho (200) late in Decem- 
ber. Billings contributed another exceptional record of 
10 Brewer's Blackbirds, Dec. 23. The only other 
record was of 5 at Rexburg, Dec. 31. 

Finches —Evening Grosbeaks occurred at most of 
the reporting localities. At Missoula Hand found 
them “common and widely distributed,” mostly in 
flocks of 6 to 30. At Spokane they were noted less 
frequently than usual, however. Cassin’s Finch was 
described as very scarce during the winter at Spokane, 
and was not otherwise reported. A few House Finches 
were at Spokane and in the Moscow—Pullman area. 
Two were noted at Baker, Oreg., Dec. 30, on the 
Christmas Count. Pine Grosbeaks put in an appear- 
ance at a number of places, but in the largest num- 
bers in western Montana (34 at Libby, Dec. 27). 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finches were noted at Billings, 
Great Falls and Moscow (TDB). Common Redpolls 
were conspicuously absent at Spokane and Missoula. 
This erratic species was noted only twice in the Mos- 
cow area (TDB) but Libby had them occasionally 
throughout the winter in flocks up to 100. The 
usual small flocks of Pine Siskins spent the winter 
around Spokane but they were noted sparsely else- 
where: Billings had 76 on the Christmas Count and 
Moscow had one in a flock of about 200 Am. Gold- 
finches, Dec. 27. Am. Goldfinches also appeared at 
Baker, Rexburg and Spokane but not elsewhere, €x- 
cept for a vagrant flock of 15 at Missoula, March 
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10. Red Crossbills were plentiful around Moscow all 
winter (TDB) and put in an unexpected appearance 
at Billings, but elsewhere were scarce (Spokane) or 
totally unreported. A few Spotted Towhees appeared 
to winter at Moscow and Spaulding, Idaho (TDB). 
Several Slate-colored Juncos were at feeding stations 
in Spokane all winter, possibly more numerous than 
last year. They were also noted at Baker, Oreg., Mos- 
cow and Lewiston. Oregon Juncos seemed to winter 
mostly around Spokane, Missoula and Lewiston. Of 
interest was an Oregon Junco, banded the winter 
before, which again spent the winter with a com- 
panion at Libby. Am. Tree Sparrows appeared to be 
widely distributed. Billings led with 170 on the 
Christmas Count. About a dozen were noted at St. 
Ignatius, Feb. 4. White-crowned Sparrows were ob- 
served at Billings (6 on Dec. 23), Moscow (1 on 
Jan. 21, by Burleigh), 59 at Lewiston, Dec. 30 and 
6 (Gambel’s) near Ewan, Wash., Dec. 28 (Hall). 
A single White-throated Sparrow turned up at Mos- 
cow, Nov. 30 (TDB). Song Sparrows appeared to 
winter at practically every station reporting. Hand 
reported a Lapland Longspur, March 9, at Missoula. 
He believes that these birds are more likely to be 
overlooked than to be actually rare. He suggests 
looking for them in large, flat, prairie-like areas with 
Horned Larks or Water Pipits. Snow Buntings put 
in an appearance only at Libby, where they are rare, 
and near Spokane (A. Rettig) and Edwall, Wash. 
(Hall and LaFave) —THoMAs RoGERs, 1306 Dakota 
Ave., Libby, Mont. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—It is with the greatest pleasure 
that this editor can include a report from Malheur in 
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Eastern Oregon. This makes a full house of the 
great famous refuges in the Region: Klamath Basin, 
Malheur, and Bear River Marshes. Every birder who 
takes a trip West should include these three. This re- 
port also covers Stillwater, a fine new improving 
refuge, in western Nevada. I am particularly in- 
debted to the following four cooperative govern- 
ment biologists who have made a great deal of this 
report possible. They are Leroy Giles at Tulelake 
(Klamath), David Marshall at Malheur, Dale Suther- 
land at Stillwater, and William Reid at Bear River. 

Ken McLeod writes some political notes from Kla- 
math Falls, and observes the news is singularly mono- 
tonous—the birds come and the birds go—but the land 






































































boomer remains with us still chiseling away at the 
Klamath-Tule National Wildlife Refuges. There is 
a move on foot via the Oregon legislature and Con- 
gress to allow homesteading on 6000 acres of the 
Lower Refuge which would, of course, destroy it. 
Another move would force homesteading in Tule 
Lake Refuge. The Audubon Conservation movement 
has a long way to go in the western states. However, 
there are signs of some progress. The Wyoming legis- 
lature recently took the Mourning Dove off the game- 
bird list and made it a protected songbird. 

In the Great Basin, which comprises the south- 
eastern two-thirds of Oregon, Nevada, southern 
Idaho, and the western half of Utah, the spring mi- 
gration gets under way in February with the water- 
fowl, and much of it is over by April 1. In the 
Central Rockies it is still winter by April 1 and this 
winter began in that area toward the end of March. 
The Great Basin is famous for its large spectacular 
waterfowl concentrations, while the Central Rockies 
area has virtually no waterfowl except in the San 
Luis Basin in southern Colorado. 

The weather this winter over most of the Region 
was cold at times but open, with very few storm sys- 
tems coming in from the north. Therefore, it was 
extraordinarily dry. There were some good storms in 
November and early December but nothing after that 
until late March. Consequently, there were larger 
numbers of wintering birds in the Great Basin than 
usual. Spring migration was delayed. The weather 
made history in the Rockies of southwestern Colorado 
where Mrs. Crews, the hummingbird lady at Hotch- 
kiss, reported 26 snows from November to April, un- 
heard of previously. Farther south at Durango, Oppie 
Reames reported precipitation above normal with al- 
most as much in the first 3 months of 1957 as in all 
1956. In the nearby mountains record-breaking snows 
stalled trains and subsequent avalanches killed motor- 
ists. Neither observer recorded any unusual effect on 
birdlife, however. 

Swans.—The Trumpeter Swan is being spread out 
to some of its former range and there are now 18 
transplants from Red Rock Lakes, Montana, at Mal- 
heur. Ernest Greenwalt reported 32 Trumpeters win- 
tering on the open waters of the National Elk Refuge 
at Jackson, Wyo. Last year there were 33. Previously 
these birds had steadily increased but last year they 
had a poor breeding season in the Jackson Hole— 
Grand Teton-Yellowstone area. These birds remain 
the easiest for the tourist to observe in America, being 
visible in the Refuge from the highway just north of 
the town of Jackson. 

The Whistling Swan is either up in numbers or 
the open winter encouraged it to stay in this Region 
the whole winter. The bird doesn’t winter at Malheur 
in numbers but there were 9000 there on Dec. 2 and 
by March 26 5800 had returned. At Klamath 6600 
wintered, the highest wintering figure on record, 
while farther south at Stillwater in Western Nevada, 
there were 12,700 on the winter inventory of Jan. 
2 which is more than double the previous high figure. 
Bear River had another new high of 8200 on Dec. 
4, 

Geese.—There were 100,000 Snow Geese at Mal- 
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heur in the spring migration. Klamath’s high for the 
period was 92,000 going south, Dec. 3, and they 
were still building up by April 1. Stillwater is less 
used by Snow Geese. The peak of the spring migra- 
tion there was 3200 on March 4. Bear River is in a 
similar situation with a peak of 2500 on March 19. 
There were 100 Ross’s Geese at Malheur, March 26. 
Leroy Giles reports, “most of the Ross's Geese migrate 
through the Klamath Basin from their wintering 
grounds at Merced in the San Joaquin valley of Cali- 
fornia. The high count for Klamath was 6900 in early 
November 1955. The Ross’s Goose cannot be con- 
sidered rare but its status is precarious. The bird is not 
so wary as the Snow Goose and is, therefore, more 
vulnerable to hunting.” 

Two Black Brant were shot on the Klamath River 
just below Klamath Falls on Dec. 11 (Russell Pen- 
gelly). This bird is rare inland. 

Ducks.—The most common duck in the Great 
Basin remains the Pintail, with 510,000 in the Kla- 
math Basin, Dec. 3, the tail end of the fall migra- 
tion. Spring migration peaks were 210,000 at Bear 
River, March 19; 170,000 at Malheur, March 26; and 
113,000, Feb. 19 at Klamath (a low figure). For those 
who like figures, duck concentrations follow in the 
order of Klamath, Malheur, and Bear River. All are 
peak concentrations: Mallard, 151,000 (Dec.), 20,000 
(March), 14,500 (March); Gadwall, 7000 (Dec.), 
not reported, 18,000 (March); Widgeon, 36,000 
(Dec.), 20,000 (March), 24,000 (March); Green* 
winged Teal, 5500 (Dec.), not reported, 56,000 
(March); Shoveller, 11,500 (Dec.), not reported, 
4000 (March); Redhead, 360 (Feb.), not reported, 
63,000 (March); Canvas-back, 11,000 (Dec.), 45,- 
000 (March), 17,000 (March), Stillwater had 10,000 
in March which is better than double any previous 
concentration there; Lesser Scaup, 9400 (March), 
not reported, 16,000 (March); Buffle-head, 1650 
(March), not reported, 450 (Feb.); Ruddy, 34,100 
(March), not reported, 3800 (March). The high 
count on Mallards goes to the group (Mrs. Shaw, 
et al.) who visited the Deer Flat Refuge in south- 
western Idaho on the census, Jan. 1. They found 
175,900. Some 25,000 Mallards wintered at Monte 
Vista Refuge in southern central Colorado (Bryant). 
This refuge is steadily growing and the diving duck 
population is starting to increase. At Monte Vista, 
although there were abnormally heavy snows in the 
nearby mountains, it was a generally mild winter in 
the valley and suitable for wintering waterfowl. 

Rare duck reports included 52 Hooded Mergansers 
wintering at Klamath. A Hooded Merganser also was 
found at Durango in southwestern Colorado, Dec. 26, 
on the Animas River (Oppie Reames)—the first 
record for that region. There was a Wood Duck at 
Malheur. 

Hawks. —Probably owing to the mild weather there 
was a good flight of eagles. Bear River reported a 
tremendous concentration with a high of 120 Bald 
and 24 Golden Eagles on March 3 for a new high 
count. As one moves east to the central Wyoming 
flyway the percentage of Golden increases so that 
this species is in the majority but there are no great 
concentrating points such as wildlife refuges. There 
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were 77 Bald Eagles reported from Klamath Refuge 
where the high record was 101 three years ago. There 
were only 8 Golden Eagles at Klamath. Monte Vista 
Refuge in south central Colorado had 8 Golden and 7 
Bald Eagles almost all winter (Charles Bryant). 

There were 24 Red-tailed Hawks and 43 Rough- 
legged Hawks on Jan. 30 at Klamath, a new high 
concentration for these species. Monte Vista had 2 
Peregrine Falcons through February and March. An- 
other was reported by Laun at Laramie in south- 
eastern Wyoming. 

Grouse, Turkeys —Ernest Greenwalt at the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge in Jackson, Wyo. had 3 Ruffed 
Grouse feeding at his kitchen door. Nine Turkeys 
were found at Sybille Canyon in the Laramie Moun- 
tains in eastern Wyoming, March 9 (Laun), further 
emphasizing the spread of these birds in Wyoming. 
Mrs. Waltman reported them near Sheridan in the 
Big Horn Mountains. They are now found at lower 
altitudes in all the mountain ranges of the eastern 
half of the state: namely Big Horn, Black Hills, 
Laramie Mountains, and Snowy Range, but are still 
local in these large areas. 

Cranes——Monte Vista in southern Colorado had 
the highest count of Sandhill Cranes in this Region. 
The peak of the migration was early and poor al- 
though there were many more in the surrounding 
San Luis Basin. Bryant reports the top at 480, March 
Bo. 
Gulls.—Lockerbie reports 4 Herring Gulls winter- 
ing at Farmington Bay on the Great Salt Lake near 
the city of that name. This is unusual. 

Owls.—The large waterfowl refuges with exten- 
sive marsh and grassland are ideal for the Short- 
eared Owl. Bear River reported 13 and Klamath, 8. 

Nuthatches through Starlings—Mrs. McIntyre at 
Devils Tower in the Black Hills of Wyoming main- 
tains a large-scale feeding station for the birds. This 
winter she managed to get a Red-breasted Nuthatch 
to feed out of her hand. 

There was a Bushtit west of Denver, Dec. 29, at 
Red Rocks Park—a bird identified in the Denver 
region only twice in the last 3 years (Thatcher). 

On Dec. 27 a Brown Thrasher was found feeding 
on Russian Olives in Rawlins in south central 
Wyoming, just off the Red Desert (Lamberton). 
Anyone knowing Wyoming in the winter, and Raw- 
lins in particular, will know this bird was demented. 

The Bohemian Waxwing flight was above average 
this year with every reporter in Wyoming and north- 
ern Utah recording them in numbers. The southern- 
most were at Cheyenne (Mrs. Hanesworth) where 
the flocks amounted to up to 100 at a time all winter. 
The mountain region of Colorado does not report 
them. Salt Lake reported them in flocks of 1000. 

Reports from all over this Region record the steady 
increase of the Common Starling. 

Orioles —Mrs. Hanesworth reported finding a dead 
Bullock's Oriole, Dec. 26, at Cheyenne in the south- 
eastern corner of Wyoming. The bird 2 weeks 
previously had been coming to her feeding station 
but disappeared after a high wind. This is probably 
what happens to most late stragglers in this Region. 

Finches —Red Crossbills were as irregular as usual. 
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A small flock of 10 at Idaho Springs west of Denver 
on the Christmas Count was the only occurrence 
since June 1956 in an area where they should be 
common. 

A Common Redpoll was seen at Roosevelt in east 
central Utah south of the Uinta Mountains, Dec. 28 
(Killpack). This is believed to be the first record for 
the Uinta Basin. 

Sparrows.—Merlin Killpack, who bands birds at 
Roosevelt, added to the junco confusion by banding 
a cross between the Gray-headed and Pink-sided. It 
had a gray head with black at the posterior of the 
eyes, pink sides, and rusty back. He also caught a 
junco with a white throat and streaks on the side 
similar to the Song Sparrow. Many of us here in the 
West don’t agree with making the Pink-sided a sub- 
species of the Oregon. We think we can tell a Pink- 
sided from the variations of the Oregon all the time, 
and in Wyoming, at least, only the Pink-sided breeds 
in the northwestern mountains of the state. We can- 
not agree with the taxonomists; they need more field 
experience. 

A White-throated Sparrow and a Fox Sparrow, 
both rare, were present high in the Rockies west of 
Denver at Georgetown, Dec. 29 (Ona Scudder). 

Mrs. Carman at Grand Junction in western Colo- 
rado banded a Harris’s Sparrow, Dec. 15. There are 
scattered reports of Harris’s Sparrows from Salt Lake, 
Roosevelt, and Casper, indicating this species occurs 
regularly throughout the Central Rocky Mountain 
Region but is scarce. Mrs. Carman also banded a 
Spotted Towhee, Jan. 17.—Dr. OLiver K. Scott, 
437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—December was another 
dry month, with normal temperatures. January, Febru- 
ary, and March saw above average rainfall over the 
entire Region rais- 
ing hopes that the 
long drought might 
be ended. However, 
it would be prema- 
ture even to specu- 
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ae and run-off into res- 
ervoirs has been dis- 
appointing. There 
was a light snowfall on the Kofa Mountains of 
southwestern Arizona in late January, and snow in 
extreme north central New Mexico was very deep. 
The wet weather was coupled with cooler than usual 
weather in January, followed by an unseasonably 
warm February and March. 

Che welcome rains produced spring growth in the 
southern part of the Region in the warm month of 
February, causing most observers to note an increase 
in birdlife. The question is, where did the birds come 
from? The February warmth also brought a good 
many birds north before their usual arrival. Food 
conditions appeared poor in much of the mountain 
country and the foothills, which resulted in a general 
lack of seed-eaters in the highlands, and a correspond- 
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ing increase of some species (notably Am. Robins and 
Western Bluebirds) in the lowlands. Finches seemed 
generally scarce in all localities reporting, except in 
irrigated territory where the food conditions are fairly 
stable. 

Grebes through Herons—A Horned Grebe was 
seen at Ferguson Lake, Calif. on the Imperial Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Dec. 9 (Gale Monson). Two Eared 
Grebes were found at the Rillito Race Track, near 
Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 29, and 1 to 2 were seen at the 
Canoa Ranch, near Continental, Ariz. during the first 
half of February (Margaret Hundley, Louis A. Stim- 
son). White Pelicans were already migrating up the 
Colorado River valley by Feb. 23, when 150 were 
seen at Martinez Lake, Ariz. on the Imperial Refuge 
(GM). A White-faced Ibis was noted at West Pond, 
near the California end of Imperial Dam, Jan. 28 
(GM). 

W aterfowl.—From 53 to 47 Whistling Swans were 
present on the Imperial Refuge until at least Feb. 25, 
the highest number ever found wintering along the 
lower Colorado River (GM). Canada Goose num- 
bers on both Havasu Lake and Imperial Wildlife 
Refuges decreased, although elsewhere in the Region 
there was a slight increase. Duck numbers seem to 
have declined somewhat, the dabblers especially. A 
flock of 170 migrating Red-breasted Mergansers on 
Martinez Lake, Feb. 22, was composed almost en- 
tirely of females (GM). 

Vultures and Hawks.—Three Turkey Vultures were 
seen at Sasabe, Pima Co., Ariz., Dec. 5 (Seymour 
H. Levy). Unusually early spring records: were 3 in 
the Tucson Mountains, Ariz., March 10 (SHL), and 
8 near Continental, March 13 (Joe Marshall, LAS, 
Dick Woodard). Three Rough-legged Hawks were 
observed on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, N. Mex., Dec. 28 (R. J. Fleetwood, ef al.). 
Two Ferruginous Hawks were found near Yuma, 
Ariz., Feb. 21 (GM). Harris’s Hawks appeared in the 
Tucson area: 3 were seen at the Desert Treasures 
Citrus Grove, 5 miles north of the city, Dec. 3 
(SHL), and as many as 6 were in the Catalina Foot- 
hills district in early January (Mary Jane Nichols). 
At least 1 immature and 2 adult Bald Eagles were 
present on the Imperial Refuge from late December 
to mid-February (GM). Two Audubon’s Caracaras 
were seen near Picacho Peak, Pinal Co., Ariz., Jan. 
13 (Levi Packard, fide SHL), and 1 was noted below 
the mouth of Sycamore Canyon, Baboquivari Moun- 
tains, Ariz., March 7 (James T. Bialac, Wm. 
George). Not a single Peregrine Falcon was noted 
along the lower Colorado River (GM). 

Cranes through Shorebirds—At least 42 Sandhill 
Cranes flying north over Bandelier Nat'l Monument, 
N. Mex., Feb. 17 (L. G. Hawkins), and 50 over 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Feb. 13, followed by 3 flocks 
totaling 119 individuals on Feb. 20 (F. J. Freeman), 
were indicative of the species’ departure from the 
Rio Grande valley. A flock of 94 Mountain Plovers 
was observed feeding in burnt-over Bermuda grass 
fields near Yuma, Feb. 21 (GM). Long-billed Do- 
witchers were more common than usual on the Im- 
perial Refuge, as many as 200 being noted, Jan. 29 
(GM). 
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Doves through Hummingbirds —A White-winged 
Dove was seen in the Tucson Mountains, March 3, 
and others were noted later in the month (SHL). Six 
Burrowing Owls were counted near Phoenix, Ariz., 
Dec. 30 (Maricopa Audubon Society), and 2 were 
seen southeast of Yuma, Feb. 21 (GM), allowing us 
to believe the species is perhaps more numerous in 
southern Arizona than we had hoped. A Saw-whet 
Owl was discovered in El Paso, Tex., Dec. 25 (Lilla 
Thomas). A Poor-will was seen near New Water 
Well, in the northeast part of the Kofa Game Range, 
Yuma Co., Ariz., Dec. 1, and one was observed as 
early as Feb. 12 near Blaisdell, Yuma Co. (GM). 
One picked up by a child in east El Paso, Dec. 16, 
died that night (Lena McBee). Five White-throated 
Swifts were seen at Coolidge Dam, Ariz., Feb. 7, 
and numbers were found at the head of Roosevelt 
Lake, Ariz., March 2 (Betty Jackson). A male Black- 
chinned Hummingbird in the Tucson Mountains, Feb. 
24 (SHL) was very early; the same is true of a male 
Costa’s Hummingbird in the Catalina Foothills area 
near Tucson, Jan. 25 (MJN). Broad-tailed Hum- 
mingbirds also arrived very early; about 6 were seen 
in the Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., March 11, includ- 
ing one female collected that was near laying (JM). 
A male Broad-billed Hummingbird was found in 
Sabino Canyon, Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., 
March 6 (Donald Braun), and 3 were seen in Syca- 
more Canyon of the Baboquivaris, March 7 (JTB, 
WG). , 

W oodpeckers—A Red-headed Woodpecker was 
carefully identified on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 28 
(RJF, et al.). One or two Lewis's Woodpeckers spent 
most of the winter in the Tucson area (LAS, e¢ al.). 
A Ladder-backed Woodpecker was found as far north 
as Lyden, N. Mex., on the Rio Grande in Rio Arriba 
County, Dec. 29 (W. B. Lewis). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Tropical Kingbird was 
observed on the California bank of the Colorado 
River at the Riverside-Imperial county line, March 22 
(GM). This is a most unusual record, especially as 
respects the date, but the bird was carefully observed 
with all salient points of identification noted. A 
Western Kingbird found near Mammoth, Ariz., 
March 17 (LAS) was unusually early. Eight Tree 
Swallows seen at El Paso, Feb. 17, were the second 
earliest record for that locality (LM, Alfred Smith). 
Two were found at the Canoa Ranch, Feb. 2 (HM, 
LAS). 

Jays through Wrens.—Individual Scrub Jays were 
noted near Phoenix, Jan. 23 (Wm. H. Patey) and 
near Arlington, Ariz., Jan. 26 (MAS); it has been 
several winters since the species has been at all com- 
mon in the Arizona lowlands. Ravens were seen 
frequently over Tucson for the first time since at 
least 1936. (Allan R. Phillips). A flock of at least 
100 White-necked Ravens was watched near Con- 
tinental, March 1 (LAS, DW). Four or 5 Bridled 
Titmice were found along the Santa Cruz River near 
‘Tucson, Jan. 26 (JTB, et al.), and one was also 
found at Binghamton Pond near Tucson, Feb. 2 (JM 
and class). Four or 5 Brown Creepers were noted 
along the Santa Cruz River near Tucson, March 3 
(Tucson Bird Club). Bewick’s Wrens were found in 
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Tucson for the first time in years (ARP); and one 
seen at Parula Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, 
Dec. 26 and Feb. 23, was the only one observed in 
southwestern Arizona since the fall of 1954 (GM). 

Thrushes, Waxwings—Am. Robins appeared in 
large numbers in southern Arizona towns and cities, 
where pyracantha, date, and olive fruits were plenti- 
ful. The bulk of the birds arrived at Tucson about 
Jan. 21, with flocks numbering into the hundreds. 
Most of the birds had departed by March 20, but a 
handful remained after April 1 both at Tucson and 
Yuma. They were less common than usual at higher 
localities, as at Prescott, Ariz. (Heidi McLernon) and 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. (Patricia R. Snider). Western 
Bluebirds were quite common in the desert lowlands 
of southwestern Arizona, where they fed on mistle- 
toe berries (GM); at the same time they were much 
less common than usual at Los Alamos (PRS). 
Mountain Bluebirds were common in most of the 
irrigated valleys, but at Los Alamos were virtually 
absent for the second consecutive winter (PRS). A 
few Townsend’s Solitaires reached unusually far west 
during December, with 3 records for the lower Colo- 
rado valley (GM). Cedar Waxwings were somewhat 
less common than usual, being reported in small 
numbers from most of the cities. 


Shrikes, Starlings —Not a single Loggerhead Shrike 
was noted at Los Alamos all winter (PRS). The 
Common Starling was reported from virtually every 
locality, including a record of 13 seen east of Yuma, 
Feb. 15 (GM). 

Wood Warblers—A Parula Warbler was taken at 
Phoenix, Dec. 30, for one of the few Arizona records 
(MAS). Two Black-throated Gray Warblers were 
also seen at Phoenix, Dec. 30, as well as a Black- 
capped Warbler (MAS). Black-capped Warblers at 
Tucson, March 15 (ARP), and at Martinez Lake the 
same day (GM) were quite early. . 

House Sparrow.—More than 104,000 of these birds 
included in the Christmas Count of the Maricopa Au- 
dubon Society in the Phoenix area, Dec. 30, makes it 
by far the most abundant bird on that list and under- 
scores its importance in the local avifauna—which is 
apt to be overlooked. 

Blackbirds —No Hooded Oriole had been seen in 
Tucson by March 31 (ARP). Two female Rusty 
Blackbirds were seen with large numbers of other 
blackbirds, grackles, and cowbirds at a feeding pen 
near Tucson, Feb. 23 (SHL). 

Finches and Sparrows.—At least 15 Lazuli Bunt- 
ings were observed at Evergreen Cemetery, Tucson, 
Feb. 8 (MH, fide LAS). Four Dickcissels were found 
in the Phoenix area, Dec. 30 (MAS); it is not be- 
lieved the species has been found in Arizona before 
during the winter. A flock of at least 40 Lark Bunt- 
ings was seen about 8 miles west of Stanfield, Pinal 
Co., Ariz., March 3 (GM). 

Twenty to 30 Rufous-winged Sparrows were noted 
5 miles south of Oracle Junction, Ariz., Dec. 6 
(JTB). At least one Gray-headed Junco wintered at 
Los Alamos (PRS). A White-throated Sparrow was 
seen at Santa Fe, N. Mex., Dec. 29 (Leon A. Wiard), 
and another was present 5 miles north of Tucson, 
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March 6 (SHL, LAS, DW). A (Slate-colored) Fox 
Sparrow and a (Desert) Song Sparrow were taken at 
the San Simeon Cienega, N. Mex., in late December 
(ARP). A total of 985 Chestnut-collared Long- 
spurs was counted on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 28, a 
most unusual number for that area (RJF, et al.) — 
Gate Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


MOUNT McKINLEY REGION, ALASKA.— 
After one of the coldest falls on record the winter 
months turned out to be our best in many years. Dur- 
ing January a large low-pressure area was over the 
Territory most of the month and the temperature was 
above 30° on 10 days. In March there were 18 days 
above 30°. The snowfall for February was two-and- 
one-half times normal but the warm weather of 
February and March has made it disappear more 
rapidly than usual. Generally speaking our weather 
has been milder and much kinder than the weather 
in the northern states. 

Christmas Bird Count.——Only one count was made 
in the area and that by the writer. By a bit of snow- 
shoeing 11 species were located out of a possible 24 
which might be in the area. They were all located in 
the lower elevations between 1600 ft. and 2300 ft. 
in the Hudsonian zone. A flock of 32 Willow 
Ptarmigan was counted in its usual location near the 
McKinley Park station feeding in the willows. One 
Spruce Grouse was observed in the heavy spruce 
timber near Park Headquarters as were 2 Black- 
capped and 6 Brown-capped Chickadees. Two White- 
winged Crossbills were observed feeding with a flock 
of about 10 Common Redpolls on White Spruce 
cones. A group of 6 Pine Grosbeaks was counted 
while they fed in both spruce and willow. One 
Horned Owl was heard. Two Common Ravens were 
seen flying over on their daily quest for food. Fifteen 
Gray Jays and 11 Am. Magpies were found around 
the residences. 

Eagles—On March 26 a Golden Eagle was ob- 
served sailing over Park Headquarters. This is the 
only eagle observed this winter. All predatory birds 
are missing this winter, probably due to the absence 
of rabbits, mice, and large flocks of ptarmigan 
(Charles J. Ott). 

Gallinaceous Birds —wuring the most part of the 
last 3 months there has been a flock of 30 to 50 
Willow Ptarmigan feeding in the willows around the 
station (WJN). Two Spruce Grouse were seen near 
Park Headquarters on March 25 and one near One 
Mile a few days earlier (CJO). 

Owls.—One Horned Owl was observed on March 
25, the only one this winter. No Hawk Owls, which 
are usually plentiful, have been seen. 

Jays, Ravens—Gray Jays and Am. Magpies have 
been unusually plentiful this past winter. Usually 10 
to 20 of these birds are seen daily. Ravens have been 
observed daily flying over singly or in small groups. 
Very seldom are they seen stopping. On March 18 the 
first Gray Jays were reported to be gathering nesting 
material. At the time of writing very little gathering 
is noted so they must be sitting on the eggs (CJO). 


Crossbills, Grosbeaks—The only birds plentiful in 
this area this winter have been the seed-eaters. A large 
cone crop has kept large flocks of Common Redpolls, 
Pine Grosbeaks, and lesser numbers of White-winged 
Crossbills in the vicinity. They have been observed 
almost daily (CJO and WJN). A flock of Pine Gros- 
beaks was observed on Jan. 28 feeding in a patch of 
willows for over an hour. Usually these birds are seen 
only in the spruce (WJN). 

Snow Bunting —On March 15 the first Snow Bunt- 
ings arrived at McKinley Park. On the 18th large 
flocks arrived and were observed feeding in the few 
open grassy spots (WJN). They are no longer as 
plentiful now as they were earlier. If the weather 
continues mild there will be only an occasional bunt- 
ing which may nest here-—WILLIAM J. NANCARROW, 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—This win- 
ter has been another unfavorable one for birds 
especially in the Blaine—Bellingham—Victoria area. 
December was dry and mild; 
January was cold with con- 
siderable snow; February 
was cold, wet and windy; 
March was wet but calm. 
There were a few bright 
days scattered throughout; 
Theed Pearse from Comox 
said the winter had been 
abnormally sunny and calm 
there. At Blaine over 50 
per cent of the days in De- 
cember, January and Febru- 
ary had temperatures below 
freezing, with snow and ic- 
ing conditions. 

Some resident species, notably woodpeckers, Winter 
Wrens and Common Bushtits, have hit “rock bot- 
tom” this winter. The entire years of 1954 and 1955 
were unfavorable for birds, and breeding success was 
very low. The excellent summer of 1956 did little to 
offset the losses of previous seasons, and this winter 
did little to help. Most conifers failed to produce 
seeds west of the Cascades, and fruit-bearing trees 
and shrubs failed to produce their usual quota of 
berries. Birds dependent upon these food sources were 
either scarce or in trouble, depending upon whether 
or not they attempted to winter. 

Mrs. Hall Schumacher, who for years has been 
caring for injured, sick and abandoned birds, has 
given me access to the records from which much of 
the following information has been derived. In 1954, 
1955 and 1956 she received nestling birds that were 
weak, crippled, or otherwise subnormal. Many had 
plumage so poorly developed that they were never 
able to fly, even after being given an optimum diet. 
This occurred primarily in resident species and early 
migrants such as swallows and Rufous Humming- 
birds. We believe that food supplies in the years 1954 
to 1956 were inadequate, at least in quality, and lack 
of a good diet adversely affected the fertility of the 
survivors and the viability of their offspring. Nursery- 
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men said that 95 per cent of the flowering shrubs and 
trees were killed or badly damaged in the November 
freeze of 1955. Consequently, in late March and 
early April of 1956 large numbers of Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds starved to death in the Seattle area. This 
drastically reduced the population, and birds of this 
species were seldom seen during the summer. Nest- 
ings were few, and the young birds received by Mrs. 
Schumacher developed into weaklings, runts and birds 
with such poor feathering that they were never able 
to fly. This had never happened before in her ex- 
perience, and, we feel, strengthens the evidence in 
support of the theory outlined above. Exact damage 
is difficult to assess, since we have no way of know- 
ing what food elements are lacking, but, since mar- 
ginal diets are known to have this effect upon do- 
mestic fowl it seems a logical result in the case of the 
wild birds so affected. 

Progressive habitat destruction, moreover, through- 
out the areas covered by regular observers is adding 
greatly to the difficulties of interpretation of data for 
this Region. 

Loons, Grebes, Cormorants, Herons—Loons were 
scarce in the northern areas, normal in numbers in the 
Lower Sound. Grebes, beginning the winter in their 
usual numbers, began to decline in January, and by 
the end of the period all but Horned Grebes were 
scarce. This is probably the result of a movement out 
into waters where spawning herring were attracting 
tens of thousands of birds at about that time. Cor- 
morants were in usual numbers, Great Blue Herons 
were more frequent than usual, and Green Herons 
were reported from Portland, Oreg. and Olympia, 
Wash. 

Geese, Ducks.—Wintering Black Brant were con- 
sidered scarce by all observers. State Game Depart- 
ment counts indicated that in Washington dabbling 
ducks were doing well, and Mallards were at an 
8-year peak. Two European Widgeon were seen at 
Victoria, British Columbia, Dec. 29 (A. R. David- 
son). Barrow’s Golden-eyes were rare at Seattle, but 
over 100 were seen at Vancouver, B. C., March 30-31. 
Hooded and Am. Mergansers were down; Red- 
breasted were in their normal numbers. Other ducks 
were in usual numbers or above. 

Hawks, Eagles —Accipitrine hawks were more con- 
spicuous than usual in western Washington. Bute- 
onine and other hawks were in normal numbers. The 
Swainson’s Hawk was reported from Eugene and 
Olympia Christmas Counts. The sight of at least 9 
Bald Eagles at one time at Deception Pass, Skagit 
Co., Wash. on Feb. 10 (Robert Pyle) is encouraging. 
One Peregrine Falcon was studied closely at Westport, 
Wash. on Feb. 3 (RP) and 2 were seen at Victoria 
(ARD). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Alcids —Killdeer were much be- 
low normal throughout the Region. One Ruddy 
Turnstone was recorded all winter at Victoria, where 
35 Wilson’s Snipe were counted on Dec. 28. One 
Greater Yellow-legs and 2 Hudsonian Curlews were 
reported from there during the winter. Some observers 
felt that both Red-backed Sandpipers and Sanderlings 
were scarcer than usual, but reliable observers re- 
ported the presence during January and February of 
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both Least and Western Sandpipers, which winter in 
very small numbers, if at all, during most years, 
Other shorebirds were in usual numbers. Glaucous 
Gulls were recorded from Eugene on Dec. 30 and 
from Bellevue, east of Lake Washington, March 10 
and 11 (Walter Hagenstein). This latter bird was 
found dead of aspergillosis on March 12 and 
brought to the Washington State Museum, one of 
the few authentic records for Washington State. No 
Western Gulls were reported; Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
scarce. Other species were as usual. Alcids were in 
usual concentrations in more open waters. 

Pigeons, Doves, Owls —Band-tailed Pigeons were 
few east of Lake Washington, but in more normal 
numbers in areas where madrofia berries were plenti- 
ful. One Mourning Dove was reported on the 
Christmas Count. Screech Owls were apparently short 
of food and starving; 5 females in emaciated condi- 
tion were brought to Mrs. Schumacher. One had been 
captured while killing chickens! Horned Owls were 
recorded much more frequently than usual near 
Seattle. Snowy Owls were reported from Olympia, 
and from Comox, B. C. Short-eared Owls were much 
scarcer than usual. Three injured and very thin Saw- 
whet Owls were brought to Mrs. Schumacher. 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers, Larks, Jays.—King- 
fishers and all woodpeckers except flickers were very 
few. Horned Larks were reported from Comox and 
Victoria, where they apparently are resident. Steller’s 
Jays were few, but an upswing in population in 
March suggests that they migrated rather than suc- 
cumbed to the unfavorable winter. 

Chickadees, Bushtits, Nuthatches —Black-capped 
Chickadees held their own, but Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees were only about half their usual number. 
Bushtits in the Seattle area are almost rare, having 
suffered a steady decline in the last several years. 
These birds feed in gardens and low shrubbery where 
they are most vulnerable to indiscriminate use of 
DDT and other insecticides. Young in several nests 
of Common Bushtits abandoned by their parents have 
shown unmistakable symptoms of DDT poisoning 
and subsequently died, showing that the decline in 
this species may not be directly connected with the 
bad weather. 

Creepers, Wrens, Thrushes, Kinglets—Brown 
Creepers and Bewick’s Wrens appeared in normal 
numbers. Winter Wren populations are seriously re- 
duced. Am. Robins were scarcer than usual in the 
northern part of the Region, including Seattle. Varied 
Thrushes were concentrated only in the cold area 
around Blaine and Bellingham, no doubt because of 
the icing conditions occurring there. Hermit Thrushes 
were very scarce. One Townsend's Solitaire was re- 
ported on the Seattle Christmas Count. Golden- 
crowned Kinglets were outnumbered by Ruby- 
crowned in some areas, indicating a serious decima- 
tion in the former species and a probable increase in 
the latter. 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Vireos, Warblers.—Single 
Bohemian Waxwings were reported by Pearse at 
Comox and by Hagenstein at Bellevue. Cedar Wax- 
wings were present in large numbers in the madrofia 
areas. When these berries were exhausted they began 
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to suffer, and at least 7 emaciated birds were brought 
to Mrs. Schumacher; in addition she received many 
calls asking how to feed the starving birds. How 
widespread and severe this damage to the waxwing 
population may have been cannot be estimated. Gray 
Shrikes were reported regularly throughout the sea- 
son. One Hutton’s Vireo identified by a competent 
observer in Victoria on March 20 was the first record 
Davidson had heard of in many years. The usual 
number of Audubon’s and Townsend’s Warblers win- 
tered from Seattle south. 

Blackbirds, Finches —Western Meadowlarks, Red- 
winged Blackbirds and Brewer's Blackbirds were 
present in their usual numbers. The Brown-headed 
Cowbird was seen regularly at a Portland, Oreg. 
feeding station. Evening Grosbeaks were recorded 
only once or twice. Purple Finches were scarce in the 
north but fairly common around Seattle. The House 
Finch has definitely established itself as a permanent 
resident as far north as Comox on Vancouver Island. 
Davidson at Victoria commented on the large num- 
bers he had seen, and several observers reported see- 
ing flocks up to 50 north of Seattle. Pine Siskins 
were almost entirely absent. Goldfinches were re- 
corded more frequently than usual; this does not in- 
dicate an increase, because usually they are scattered 
among the large flocks of Pine Siskins and are not 
noticed. No crossbills were seen. Spotted Towhees, 
juncos, Golden-crowned and Song Sparrows were in 
normal numbers in most areas, although some ob- 
servers in particular areas felt a lack of these species. 
An Am. Tree Sparrow was seen at Newport, near 
Bellevue, all winter. White-crowned Sparrows were 
reported as scarce. Since there is considerable doubt 
about the subspecific identity of the wintering White- 
crowns, it is gratifying to know that Mrs. Kline at 
Blaine trapped and banded the wintering bird in her 
area, and it proved to be gambelii. Fox Sparrows 
were above average at Comox but scarce elsewhere 
until February, when they began to come in, ap- 
parently in migration. Snow Buntings were first seen 
at Newport, Dec. 2, and last seen, Jan. 2. A few of 
this species seem to appear west of the Cascades each 
winter, but being widely scattered and few in num- 
ber, they are not very often seen—ZELLA M. 
SCHULTZ, 22809 W. 53rd Avenue, Mountlake Ter- 
race, Wash. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—A 
relatively mild winter with below-normal precipita- 
tion prevailed throughout most of the southern part 
of California. Winter rains did not begin until late 
in December and concern was felt over the erosion- 
potential created by the Malibu forest fire. This fire 
of carly winter raged uncontrolled for more than a 
week and razed thousands of acres of coastal chapar- 
ral forest near Malibu. It is needless to recount the 
loss to wildlife from this unseasonable blaze. In gen- 
eral. the winter was mild with temperatures somewhat 
above normal. Rainstorms were widely spaced and 
the total precipitation for the season was about 60-70 
per cent of normal. By the last week in March oniy 
about 9 inches of rain had fallen in the Los Angeles 





area with con- 
siderably less 
in the San 





Diego county 
area. Some 
snow fell on 
the higher 


mountains in 
January and 
early February 
but drifts were 
not deep and 
the snow melt- 
ed quickly. An 
unusual storm 
on Jan. 27 blanketed foothill and lowland areas with 
snow. Snow fell even on coastal Los Angeles County 
and in many parts of the city itself. The arrival of 
winter visitants was slightly retarded for some species 
but most of them arrived within the normal range. 
Numerous summer visitants and transients lingered 
well into December and a number were encouraged 
by the mild winter, doubtless, to remain for longer 
periods. 

Loons and Grebes—Loons of all three species 
(especially the Common Loon) were scarce close to 
the coast during December and January. Only 15 
loons of any species were noted between Oxnard and 
Santa Cruz Island, Jan. 27 (Ep.). By early March, 
however, certain coastal areas were fairly swarming 
with restless loons. A Red-necked Grebe was re- 
ported from Mission Bay, Dec. 29 (Paul, Popejoy) 
and another was at the Santa Monica Pier, March 17 
(Ep.). Horned Grebes were fairly common along the 
coast as were Western Grebes., The latter tended to 
gather in large flocks when feeding and thus were 
concentrated at favored locations. Pied-billed Grebes 
were normal. 

Pelagic Birds.—Single Black-footed Albatrosses 
were seen by Charles D. Fisher some 35 miles west 
of Point Conception, Santa Barbara Co., Sept. 24-30. 
No more than 2 Sooty Shearwaters were seen by En- 
sign Fisher in southern California waters during this 
period. His observations in these waters extended 
from San Clemente Island to the Farallon Islands and 
he reported pelagic species as scarce between San 
Clemente Island and Santa Catalina Island. Other 
pelagic species observed by Ensign Fisher in southern 
California waters during this period included 2 Red- 
billed Tropic-birds, Sept. 28, about 10 miles east 
of the southern tip of San Clemente Island. Two 
unidentified phalaropes were seen, Sept. 29, 27 miles 
southwest of Point Conception; 2 Skuas were seen at 
that location also, Sept. 29. Pomarine Jaegers seemed 
numerous as Ensign Fisher found 2, Sept. 25, between 
San Clemente Island and Santa Catalina Island; and 
on Sept. 29, 38 were identified at a point 77 miles 
west of San Nicholas Island and 30 miles west of 
Point Conception. About 100 Sabine’s Gulls were 
counted in an area from 20 miles southwest of San 
Miguel Island to 30 miles northwest of Point Con- 
ception. Three Black-vented Shearwaters, 9 Sooty 
Shearwaters, and a Pink-footed Shearwater were 
found in the Santa Barbara Channel, Jan. 27 (Los 
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Angeles Audubon Society boat trip). In addition, 
some 25 Common Murres, 75 Rhinoceros Auklets, 
and 2 Cassin’s Auklets were identified that day. A 
single Parasitic Jaeger was seen off Playa del Rey 
breakwater, Jan. 27 (R. Dudley Ross) and a 
Pomarine Jaeger was very close to the Santa Monica 
Pier on that date (RDR). Two Common Murres were 
at the Santa Monica Pier, March 17 (Ep.). 

Herons and Ibis—Am. and Snowy Egrets were 
numerous at Mission Bay and Upper Newport Bay 
during the winter. The Louisiana Heron was still at 
Mission Bay, Dec. 29 (John W. Bishop, Marilyn 
Bishop, Lee Sterrenburg). White-faced Ibis were re- 
ported by Ed. J. O'Neill to be scarce in the Imperial 
Valley during the winter. Three birds were reported 
from the San Diego area, Dec. 29 (E. C. Trow- 
bridge). More than 275 were found north of Seely, 
Dec. 9 (Peter Mason, fide Maureen J. Heraty). 

Waterfowl.—The annual wintering waterfowl sur- 
vey (which was complete except for the separate 
count of brant along the coast) revealed a 21 per cent 
drop in the number of birds from last year’s record 
figure in California; but the population was only 
slightly below the 1952-55 average. The January 
count indicated at least 5,141,000 ducks, geese, coots, 
and swans in the state. Last year’s total was 6,547,000 
birds. Of the total waterfowl population, an esti- 
mated 3,793,000 were ducks, a decrease of 25 per cent 
from last year’s figure. Mallards and Am. Widgeon 
were substantially fewer but this year there seemed*to 
be more Lesser Scaup, Canvas-back, and other diving 
ducks than in 1956. Only 584,000 geese spent the 
winter in California as compared with 813,000 last 
year. Whistling Swans also decreased. Am. Coots, 
which cause serious crop depredation and are re- 
garded by farmers as a pest, showed an 11 per cent 
increase over last year. The January tally was 741,000. 
Federal and State game managers believe that the 
Pacific Flyway’s bird population was not down to any 
great extent but that the ducks and geese found 
weather conditions more favorable in other states; 
this remains to be determined. Unusually dry weather 
throughout most of the state during the fall and early 
winter was thought to be the principal factor in the 
sharp reduction of waterfowl wintering here. Last 
year’s heavy rains and flooded streams resulted in an 
abundance of attractive places in the Central Valley 
for the birds but exactly the opposite was true this 
year. Ninety persons took part in this year’s count, 
including 18 observers who used 8 airplanes and a 
U. S. Coast Guard helicopter to photograph large 
concentrations and make visual estimates of the 
scattered groups of waterfowl. 

In the Imperial Valley of southern California, our 
most important waterfowl area, this was the situation: 
Canada Geese—average wintering population during 
December was 500; peak population 900-1000 (Dec. 
14-22) presumably due to migration influx; drop in 
numbers after Jan. 1 to 700; 5 still present, March 
29. In 1952 winter inventory for general area showed 
4150 birds—this year 800; Snow Goose—estimated 
population, Dec. 1, 7000; peak population 9000 
(Dec. 21 through Jan. 30); none was observed on 
the winter inventory of the lower Colorado River in 
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Arizona and Mexico; 300 were still present March 
30; Ross’s Goose—31 on Salton Sea National Wild. 
life Refuge, Dec. 22; 24 of these were confiscated 
from hunters during the season; Canada (Cackling 
race) Goose—3-17 from Dec. 1 to Dec. 30; Blue 
Goose—one was observed early in January; ducks— 
most species using the Salton Sea National Wildlife 
Refuge and adjacent Salton Sea showed only slight 
variation in population from last year; Am. Widgeon 
increased from 34,000 in 1955 to 44,900; Green- 
winged Teal increased from 8900 in 1955 to 27,000; 
Am. Golden-eye increased from 400 in 1955 to 1200; 
9 Fulvous Tree-Ducks were on SSNWR, March 30 
(Ed. J. O'Neill). Elsewhere in the Region waterfowl 
populations were slightly down. Small numbers of 
Whistling Swans were reported from Santa Barbara 
(1) (Waldo G. Abbott), Sweetwater Lake, San 
Diego Co. (2) (James D. Crouch), SSNWR 2 to 5 
(EJO’N), Morro Bay (14) (Arthur and Jean Mor- 
ley), and Mission Bay (8) (AM & JM). Am. Mer- 
gansers were scarce and Hooded Mergansers were 
unreported. Small groups and isolated individuals of 
Snow, White-fronted, and Canada Geese were re- 
ported from various parts of the Region exclusive of 
the Imperial Valley. Some 1000 Black Brant were at 
the Point Mugu marshes, March 24 (RDR) while 
about 3500 birds wintered at Mission Bay. Wood 
Ducks were reported as follows: male at Westlake 
Park, Los Angeles, throughout the winter and may be 
feral, a pair at Greenwood Memorial Cemetery, San 
Diego, Dec. 12 to Jan. 19 (JDC), and 2 pairs in 
southern Los Angeles during March (Betty Meyer- 
field). Blue-winged Teal were reported from San 
Diego (3 on Dec. 29); a pair at Legg Lake, Los 
Angeles Co., Feb. 3-19 (Alma Stultz), and another 
pair at Ventura County Gun Club, March 24 (Epb.). 
Am. Golden-eyes were scarce in all but the southern 
part of the Region. Four White-winged Scoters were 
at the north end of the Salton Sea, March 3 (Pat J. 
Gould, Cecelia Foulkes). Coastwise, Surf Scoters and 
White-winged Scoters were about normal. A single 
male Black Scoter was at the Santa Monica Pier, Jan. 
26 (RDR). Buffle-heads were very numerous in the 
San Diego area as more than 1180 were counted on 
the Christmas Census there. 

Birds of Prey —White-tailed Kites were the object 
of much study in California this winter and the re- 
sults of the census seem to indicate that there are 
more kites than formerly supposed. A Rough-legged 
Hawk was near Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 2 (ED.). 
and was the only one reported in the Region this 
winter. An Osprey spent the winter near San Diego 
and another was seen in the Imperial Valley, March 
5 (EJO'N). Four Prairie Falcons were seen on the 
Carrizo Plain, Jan. 6 (RDR). A single Golden Eagle 
was found in the Imperial Valley (where they are 
rare) and was seen throughout December (EJO'N). 
One Bald Eagle was noted near Santa Barbara, March 
19 (Waldo G. Abbott). Very few Short-eared Owls 
were seen during the winter while Burrowing Owls 
have become scarce in areas they formerly frequented, 
due to urbanization. 

Upland Game Birds—Mourning Doves were tfe- 
ported as increasing in various parts of the Region. 
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Band-tailed Pigeons were scarce. At least 2 White- 
winged Doves were at Yaqui Wells, San Diego Co., 
March 30 and 31 (JDC). Three birds of the Mt. 
Pinos race of the Sooty Grouse were found by Ab- 
bott on Mt. Abel, March 3. 

Cranes, Rails, Shorebirds, Gulls, and Terns —From 
700 to 800 Sandhill Cranes were counted on the 
Carrizo Plain, Jan. 6, by the Rosses. Observations for 
this species in the Imperial Valley were as follows: 
4. Dec. 10 (William Anderson) and 5, March 1 
(WA). The winter shorebird populations were 
about normal for most species. About 200 Mountain 
Plover were estimated to be near the south end of the 
Salton Sea from Jan. 1 to Feb. 15 (EJO’N). Black- 
bellied Plover were very numerous at Upper Newport 
Bay and the Am. Golden Plover was there until the 
end of December. Ruddy Turnstones were common in 
the San Diego area. Black Turnstones and Surf-birds 
were normal in suitable habitat. Red Knots were re- 
ported as above normal at Cabrillo Beach. Red-backed 
Sandpipers were very numerous on the tidal flats of 
Bolsa Chica and Upper Newport Bay during the 
winter (Ep.). Hudsonian Curlew were somewhat low 
but Long-billed Curlew were numerous at such 
choice areas as Upper Newport Bay. From 1 to 7 
Stilt Sandpipers were observed throughout the win- 
ter near the south end of the Salton Sea (EJO’N). 
A single Baird’s Sandpiper was carefully studied at 
Bolsa Chica, March 24 (PG, Dale Arvey). Almost no 
Black-necked Stilts spent the winter in the Region 
with the exception of the San Diego area where 18 
were counted, Dec. 29. Five stilts wintered at the 
SSNWR (EJO’N). Short-billed Gulls were abundant 
coastwise during December, January, and February 
but their numbers diminished to the south of Los 
Angeles. Bonaparte’s Gulls were very numerous dur- 
ing the winter along the coast and more than 2200 
were counted near San Diego, Dec. 29. Herring Gulls 
were up this winter. Forty Black-legged Kittiwakes 
were seen between Oxnard and Santa Cruz Island, 
Jan. 27 (L.A.A.S.). Very few Caspian or Royal Terns 
wintered this year and almost no Common Terns were 
reported. 

Non-passerine Land Birds—A Lesser Nighthawk 
was found near Loma Linda, March 9 (Ethel West). 
Small numbers of Black-chinned Hummingbirds 
lingered through the winter and Costa’s were also 
reported from a few locations. Yellow-bellied (Red- 
naped) Sapsuckers were scarce. No Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker flight of any consequence occurred this winter. 
Yellow-shafted Flickers were found near San Diego 
(1) (T. H. Brown) and Los Angeles (1), March 17 
(Nurtha Dunn). 

Passerine Land Birds (General) —Arrival of win- 
ter visitants, establishment of winter populations, 
and local winter movements of resident birds were 
about normal. The most conspicuous feature of this 
mild winter was the presence of many transient and 
summer visitant birds which remained in the Region. 
Warblers of various species, Summer and Western 
Tanagers, orioles, and several species of non-resident 


flycatchers were reported wintering in many areas. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Magpies, Jays.—Vermilion 
Flycatchers were reported as follows: a male near 
Loma Linda, Dec. 27, and a female in early January 
(EW); one at the U. S. Naval Hospital in San 
Diego, Dec. 29 (ECT); and another in Mission 
Valley, San Diego Co., March 9 (THB). A Western 
Flycatcher was near San Diego, Dec. 29. Tree Swal- 
lows were numerous in the southern part of the Re- 
gion. Black-billed Magpies were reported from Los 
Angeles and the Audubon Center of Southern Cali- 
fornia, March 19 (Alma Stultz). Two Steller’s Jays 
wintered in Laguna Beach (fide Francis Raymond). 
Pifion Jays were scarce. 

Thrushes, Waxwings, Starlings —A fine winter for 
robins! Flocks numbering several hundreds were re- 
ported from Imperial to Santa Barbara Counties. A 
Townsend's Solitaire was at Lindo Lake, San Diego, 
Feb. 2, and another at Golden Hill Park, March 5 
(AM & JM). Waxwings did not come south in 
good numbers. Common Starlings continued to make 
news. Hundreds wintered in the China Lake area. 
Three starlings were found in the Imperial Valley, 
Nov. 23 (Ep., RDR, Vivian Ross, Mimi Small) and 
4 others were near the Ventura County Gun Club, 
Jan. 27 (Ep.). 

Warblers, Blackbirds, Orioles—Warblers of at 
least eight species were reported as wintering in the 
Region: Audubon’s, Myrtle, Black-throated Gray, 
Nashville, Townsend’s, Black-capped, Yellowthroat, 
and Hermit were all recorded. The Nashville Warbler 
was seen near Mecca (CF); the Hermit was at Mt. 
Ians, March 2 (Mike Jacobsen); the Black-throated 
Gray was reported from near Eagle Rock from Oct. 
18 until Jan. 16 (PG) and another was at Fairmont 
Park, Riverside, Feb. 13 (Jane Powell, Belle Wil- 
son). Yellow-headed Blackbirds wintered at the Sal- 
ton Sea and near the Ventura County Gun Club. A 
detailed observation of an Orchard Oriole was sub- 
mitted. The bird, from the description, was an adult 
male and was seen in Laguna Beach at a home feeder, 
Feb. 2 (fide Francis Raymond). Many Bullock's 
Orioles apparently wintered. A male Scott's Oriole 
was found at Escondido, Feb. 11 (Mrs. Sidney 
Doner). 

Tanagers, Finches, and Sparrows.—Numerous 
Western Tanagers were reported, especially from the 
southern portion of the Region. A Summer Tanager 
was found in Golden Hill Park, San Diego, Feb. 23, 
and another bird was there, March 21 and 27 (AM, 
JM). Most interesting was the report of a male Blue 
Grosbeak near the junction of Felicitas Road and 
U. S. 395, Feb. 20, 21, and 22 (Frank Gander). No 
Black-headed Grosbeak was reported. Red Crossbills 
were reported from Mt. Abel, March 3 (WGA). 
White-crowned Sparrows were about normal and 
Golden-crowned were reported as common in certain 
areas and scarce in others. A single White-throated 
Sparrow was at Laguna, Oct. 31, March 9, 10, and 
11.—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


Edited by Haven Kolb, Jr. 


List of Studies 


A. North Atlantic States 


1. Slashed White Pine Forest ........ Maine 
2. Reservoir, Field, and Mixed 

vo Ee eae ere gen er Rhode Island 
3. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock 

RR cree atest New York 


B. Middle Atlantic States 
4. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub Swamp 


PRRIRROERS sp x assirge sa 0 ¥or8G. Gaeieieon New Jersey 
5. Teme Bae ois sccsassss Pennsylvania 
6. Central Hardwood Bottomland and 

Upland Porest 2. 5.56 caesse Pennsylvania 
7. Mixed Oak Forest ............. Maryland 
8. Mature Deciduous Floodplain 

MN aie eacn in a: 8 0s tye ee Tasca ee Maryland 
9. Upland Hardwood Forest with Scattered 

OE He aera District of Columbia 


C. South Atlantic States 
10. Hardwood-Softwood Forest.North Carolma 
Bhs) Mg ogc ere ch acetic hus aoe North Carolina 


winter bird counts this year seems to be with- 

out explanation. The outstanding interest and 
importance represented by the 25 counts here pub- 
lished is, however, easily explained. These counts 
mark a high point in the history of our enterprise 
for accuracy, careful preparation, thoughtful selection 
of material, and continuous effort. The first two of 
these points, although of fundamental importance, can 
perhaps best be appreciated by the editors. The last 
two are of basic concern to everyone who reads the 
reports, to every future student who may use the 
accumulated data, and to those who seek justification 
for the efforts expended upon the Winter Bird- 
Population Study. 

Especial attention should be called to Mr. Childs’ 
report, part of a study which, for duration, probably 
outranks all others. The author of this report has in 
preparation an extensive interpretation of his work, 
detailing population fluctuations over a period of 
forty years. His work on an area showing urban 
pressure on bird habitats should be of interest to 


©« CONSIDERABLE DROP in number of 


D. North Central States 


12. Pastured Field ............ West Virginia 
13. Upland Deciduous Forest ......... Ohio 
14. Upland Deciduous Forest .......... Ohio 
15. Fresh-water Marsh and Adjacent Young 

PAID FOROS: 6 oo os a csaaecdocine Ohio 
16. Grazed Stream Bottomland ....... Illinois 
17. Oak—Maple Forest and Forest 

DNS se seis nce kiki en rence pedes Illinois 
Me GE OE. cha cieaseccccanvaneuaee Iowa 

E. South Central States 

19. Abandoned Air Field ........... Alabama 
20. Upland Pine and Pine—Oak 

ES rere eee rere Arkansas 


21. Southern Oak—Pine Bottomland . . Arkansas 
F. High Plains and Rocky Mountain States 

22. Floodplain Deciduous Forest ....Nebraska 

23. Pifion Pine—Rocky Mountain Juniper 


NEE ait sca ne eae wee Colorado 
24. Isolated Ponderosa Pine Wood- 

MIEN Giroutet ads edi a Saree We eee Colorado 
25. “Two ReSQrvows 2.06. cccccsoase Colorado 


others now conducting studies under similar condi- 
tions. 

Two ten-year summaries (Seeley and Johnson) and 
Hoiberg’s six-year summaries point up the con- 
tinuity of effort which is a necessary ingredient in 
the most fruitful population studies. A different kind 
of continuity is shown by Beidleman’s new Colorado 
area which presents another facet of his interest in 
habitat ‘‘islands.”’ 

A new upland deciduous forest area in Ohio pro- 
vides an interesting comparison with a block of 
similar habitat in the same state. A new pastured 
field area in West Virginia might profitably be com- 
pared with Willis’ work in a similar Virginia area 
in past years. 

Thus both old and new fit into the tapestry which 
nine years of these winter populations studies have 
woven. The design produced by these nine years is, 
of course, fragmentary and the details everywhere 
shadowy and uncertain. That there can never be a 
definitive picture in no way detracts from the fas- 
cination of the work.—HAvEN KOLB. 





1. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lis- 
bon, Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356- 
357 (1953). Water: None except during three-day 
January thaw. Foop: A good crop of hemlock cones. 
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Weather: January brought record-breaking cold. Ex- 
cept for the thaw of Jan. 21-23 most days brought 
sub-zero cold. Snow depth 6 to 24 inches. Average 
temperature during period 15°F. (extremes —26° to 
52°). Coverage: Dec. 22, 25, 29; Jan. 20, 21, 24, 
28; Feb. 2. Total, 8 trips, about 12 man-hours. Cen- 
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sus: Black-capped Chickadee, 11 (16); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (3); Ruffed 
Grouse, 1 (1); Blue Jay, 1 (1); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (1); Common Redpoll, 1 (1); Rough- 
legged Hawk, +; Herring Gull, +; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; Gray Shrike, +; White-throated Sparrow, 
4+. Average Total: 19 birds (28 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: The Am. Goldfinch, Common Red- 
poll, and all 5 birds with + densities were seen only 
once. The Herring Gull flew over and obviously did 
not take part in the ecology of the tract. The recorded 
Chickadee population is probably too high; many of 
the birds covered only small areas on the edge of the 
tract. The Gray Shrike was found feeding on a 
freshly-killed Chickadee. The low densities of winter 
finches matched the statewide trend—DoucG.ias H. 
Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Maine. 


2. RESERVOIR, FIELD (FORMERLY CUL- 
TIVATED), AND MIXED HABITATS IN 
METROPOLITAN AREA.—Location: East Pro- 
vidence and Pawtucket, Rhode Island and Seekonk, 
Massachusetts. Size: 365 acres censused in 3 sections: 
uniform fresh-water pond, 250 acres; a field (former- 
ly cultivated), 15 acres; and mixed habitats in north- 
erm margin of reservoir, 100 acres. Description of 
Area: Published in Audubon Field Notes 5:231-232 
(1951); 6:218-219 (1952); 7:239:241 (1953); and 
9:293-294 (1955). FURTHER CHANGES: East Provi- 
dence cleared an additional 1.5 acres for the fifth 
gravel-packed well for the town’s water supply. 
After further weakening by hurricanes in 1954, 
scattered mature black oaks and red maples were 
blown down or broken off, partly during severe icing 
in January 1957. The duckweed crop improved but 
is still far below its abundance prior to the 1954 
hurricanes. The field changed greatly. Formerly cul- 
tivated for grains, hay and truck crops; it was grazed 
in 1953, then lay fallow with an immense crop of 
weed seeds in 1954 and 1955. In the spring of 1955, 
Seekonk built a junior high school and athletic fields, 
and the first two houses of a housing development 
came in 1956. Another housing development has 
penetrated to the edge of the mixed habitats border 
on eastern margin. Commercial bait fishermen with 
their trucks can now use seven access roads to the 
reservoir. Weather (based on U. S. Weather Reports 
from Hillsgrove, 15 miles south): During 53 days, 
the average daily temperatures were 6° below freezing 
and 2.25° below average mean temperatures. There 
were only 7 days entirely above freezing but 21 
days entirely below freezing. Ice formed extensively, 
thickened to support people, and lasted longer than 
usual. Several snowfalls kept the ground covered for 
weeks. There was a cold spell in October but a 
remarkable absence of severe weather prior to the 
count. The following groups of dates correlate with 
shifts in bird population. Dec. 20-29: average daily 
temperature, 5.3° below average mean. Warmth came 
from mild air and stationary fronts. On Dec. 26 and 
27, cold air approached. Dec. 28 was suddenly warm. 
A severe cold front hit on Dec. 29 and 30. Dec. 30- 
Jan. 17: average temperature, 11.0° below average 
mean. After a drop of 36°, the polar air mass was 


widespread and strong with 10 consecutive days with 
temperatures never up to freezing. Jan. 18-Feb. 2: 
average temperature 1.8° below average mean. No 
observations made during this period. Feb. 3-10: 
Average temp. 8.3° above average mean. Climax: a 
strong warm front, Feb. 8 and 9. The two fronts 
mentioned above influenced numbers and varieties of 
species more than all other fluctuations of weather 
through the whole count. It has been suggested that 
a sudden large southward shift in the path of wester- 
lies occurred late in December. If so, it may have 
returned in early February. Coverage: Dec. 20, 21, 
22, 25, 26, 27, 28; 2D,. 30, 305. jam. 1, 3,.5.. 6, 
7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17; Feb. 3, 8, 9, 10. Total: 
25 trips averaging 3 man-hours. WATER: 25 visits 
(10 in Dec., 11 in Jan., and 4 in Feb.); Fre.p: 6 
complete circuits during 11 visits (4 in Dec., 5 in 
Jan., and 2 in Feb.); MixeEp HasiraTs: 6 complete 
circuits during 20 visits (7 in Dec., 10 in Jan., and 
3 in Feb.). Time needed for a complete tour of 365 
acres was 9 hours this year: 1 hour for field, dropped 
from 2 to 1 hour for water because icing concentrated 
the birds, but rose from 5 to 7 hours for mixed 
borders because of slow wading in unusual amount of 
snow. Census: OPEN WATER (250 acres): Black 
Duck, 172 (69); Herring Gull, 128 (51); Am. Mer- 
ganser, 85 (34); Ruddy Duck, 31 (13); Am. 
Widgeon, 15 (6); Mallard, 14 (6); Am. Golden-eye, 
9 (4); Ring-billed Gull, 6 (2); Great Black-backed 
Gull, 3 (1); Pied-billed Grebe, 2 (1); Pintail, 2 
(1); Fish Crow, 2 (1); Great Blue Heron, 1 (+); 
Hooded Merganser, 1 (+); Am. Coot, +; Green- 
winged Teal, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Ring-necked Duck, +; Greater 
Scaup, +; Red-breasted Merganser, +; Buffle-head, 
+; Wood Duck, +; Iceland Gull, +; Glaucous 
Gull, +; Black-headed Gull, +; Hybrid (Mallard x 
?), +; Hybrid (Mallard x Peking), +. Firtp (15 
acres): Brown-headed Cowbird, 250 (1667); Com- 
mon Starling, 50 (333); Slate-colored Junco, 9 (60) ; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 4 (27); Am. Tree Sparrow, 
2 (14); Am. Crow, 2 (14); Eastern Meadowlark, 2 
(14); Mourning Dove, 1 (7); Sparrow Hawk, 
+; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
+; Song Sparrow, +. Mixep Hasitats (100 acres): 
Slate-colored Junco, 43 (43); Am. Tree Sparrow, 32 
(32); Black-capped Chickadee, 8 (8); Am. Crow, 8 
(8); Song Sparrow, 7 (7); Ring-necked Pheasant, 6 
(6); Common Starling, 5 (5); Field Sparrow, 4 
(4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (3); Mourning 
Dove, 3 (3); Swamp Sparrow, 2 (2); Blue Jay, 2 
(2); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (2); Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (1); Sparrow Hawk, 1 (1); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (1); House Sparrow, 1 (1); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (1); Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Palm Warbler (Western), +; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, +; Am. Robin, +; Horned 
Lark, +. Average Total: OPEN WATER: 471 birds 
(density, 189 birds per 100 acres). FieLD: 320 birds 


(density, 2,131 birds per 100 acres). MIXED 
HABITATS: 131 birds (density, 131 birds per 100 
acres). 

Remarks: CORRELATIONS WITH WEATHER 


CHANGES: If we use as a basis for comparison, the 
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average total of birds for the entire 365 acres during 
the previous five years, this year's total is exactly 
equal. This would imply that this year was not 
unusual—but it was! The use of standardized pro- 
cedures and the break-down into three types of 
habitats enable us to see that three assortments of 
species were not influenced equally by the year’s 
unusual combination of warm fall with abrupt 
change to long-continued cold, ice, and snow before 
another warm period. Before the severe cold front 
(Dec. 29-31), the total numbers were high: 115% of 
the base for water, 380% for mixed borders, and 
1500% for the field. The large number for mixed 
borders agrees with abundance of small land birds 
reported in Christmas Counts in this region. The 
extremely high number for the field is due to a 
gigantic flock of Brown-headed Cowbirds in a one- 
hour visit to the newly landscaped baseball field. 
During 19 days of persistent cold, the numbers 
dropped suddenly and stayed low. There were losses 
of 70% on water, 70% in mixed borders, and 98% 
in field. There were no observations during the next 
13 days of gradually warming weather. The final 3 
days of the last 8 included a strong warm front. On 
the water some species increased within two days 
from 36% of the base to 46%. In mixed borders, 
numbers dropped further from 110% of the base to 
63%. There was no change in the field; numbers 
stayed at 22% of the base. No land birds came back 
during the warm front’s visit. Waterfowl responded 
faster. In variety of species, the trend was similar but 
less spectacular statistically. Lone wanderers were 
exciting for the observer. On the water, there were 
23 species during first warm period, only 15 in long 
cold period, and 12 in final warm period. Similarly 
there were 20, 20, and only 11 in these 3 periods in 
mixed borders. The field held 9, 6, and only 4 
species. During 3 days of cold front, 1 Glaucous 
Gull arrived and left. All birds of the following 
species left: Ring-billed Gull, Hooded Merganser, 
Buffle-head, Ruddy Duck, Mallard, Am. Widgeon, 
Pintail, and Am. Coot. The following land birds 
were not seen after the passage of the cold front: 
Brown Creeper, Mourning Dove, Ruby-crowned King- 
let, Palm Warbler (Western), Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Am. Robin, and 
Swamp Sparrow. During the 3 days following the 
warm front in February, 1 Iceland Gull, Ring-billed 
Gulls, and Ruddy Ducks returned. New peaks were 
reached by Am. Merganser, Am. Golden-eye, Mallard, 
and Black Duck. There was no indication of a 
northward movement among land birds. UNUSUAL 
Birps: Two kinds of hybrid ducks are probably 
escapes. One male Wood Duck survived 17 days 
with a broken wing by feeding with Blacks at an 
unfrozen inlet and being warned by them to escape 
predators by hiding on a small marshy island. Green- 
winged Teal are regular in fall but this is the first 
record in my winter counts at the reservoir. A 
female Buffle-head is regular in winter within 10 
miles, but this is my first record for the reservoir. 
The immature Iceland Gull is my second in winter 
on the reservoir. The immature Glaucous Gull and 
the immature Black-headed Gull are my first on 
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reservoir. The two “white-wings’’ were compared di- 
rectly with nearby Ring-billed and Herring Gulls for 
size, bill proportions, and length of folded wings, 
Color at eye was not seen. The Black-headed Gull 
was puzzling. Bill, side of head, and hind-neck were 
not right for anything that I knew. My telescope was 
kept on it through a long nap, a walk, a stretch, and 
flight, with details written down. Since it seemed to 
have the under wing surface of adult Little Gull, up- 
per wing surface of immature Bonaparte’s, bill of im- 
mature Black-headed; and side head markings of none 
of them; I tabulated my data in 10 ways and compared 
with several texts before settling on a second year 
bird. I acknowledge assistance in field by John 
Sullivan, Richard Ferren, Robert Woodruff, and Bruce 
Blackwell—HeENry E. Curitps, 335 Pleasant St., 
Rumford 16, R. I. 


3. MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR. 
EST.—Location: 44° 19’ N. 75° 27’ W.; 114 miles 
southeast of Gouverneur, New York. Size: 28 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:295 (1955). Foop: Hemlock cones and birch seeds 
plentiful. Weather: Temperature (during study 
hours): extremes —7° F. to +40° F., average about 
15° F. General temperature: moderate, Dec. 15-29 
and Jan. 20-Feb. 9. The period Dec. 30—Jan. 19 
averaged very cold with a low of —41° F. on Jan. 15. 
Very little snow on ground at beginning of census 
period. This gradually built up to 18 in. by Jan. 19. 
An extensive thaw occurred on Jan. 21 and 22, 
leaving the ground partly bare. Depth of snow 4-8 
in. during latter part of census period with no new 
snow after Jan. 29. Coverage: Dec. 15, 19, 23, 25, 
29, 31; Jan. 5, 10, 13, 19, 22, 26; Feb. 2, 9. Total, 
14 trips averaging one hour each. Census: Am. Gold- 
finch, 19 (68); Black-capped Chickadee, 9 (32); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (7); Brown Creeper, 1 
(4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Common Starling, 1 (4); 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (4); Purple Finch, 1 (4); 
Ruffed Grouse, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Downy 
Woodpecker, +; Arctic Woodpecker, +; Herring 
Gull, +. Average Total: 35 birds (density, 125 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Single Herring Gull 
flying over area, Dec. 23. Common Starling flock of 
11 flying over area, Feb. 9. Fresh working of Pileated 
Woodpecker noted on Dec. 15 and Feb. 2. Arctic 
Woodpecker seen on three occasions, with 2 present 
on Dec. 29. Two dead hemlocks showed extensive 
removal of outer bark by this species—JOHN B. 
BELKNAP, 92 Clinton St., Gouverneur, N.Y. 


4. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND SHRUB- 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanasee Lake, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Size, 60 acres: 25 acres of 
water, 35 acres of bushy or swampy borders. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Originally described in Audubon Field 
Notes 2:160-161 (1948). No important changes since 
last year. Foop: Land food appeared to be in normal 
supply and there was enough open water so ducks 
and coots could find room to feed. Weather: Temp- 
erature average for all trips 25° F.; this is about 8° 
below normal for January. It was below freezing on 
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9 trips; there was some ice on all trips, and snow 
on 2 trips. Coverage: Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 17, 19, 
24. 26, 30. Total, 11 trips; time, 12 field hours. Re- 
marks: The count was not started this season until 
after the advent of freezing weather following a 
relatively mild December. The day-to-day fluctuations 
in species and numbers were much less than is 
normally expected, as repeat occurrences were noted 
for 80 per cent of the species found. 

Notes: A wide variety of species have been visitors 
or winter residents during the last ten years. As a 
matter of record nearly half the species that have 
been recorded within a ten-mile radius in the last 
ten years during the winter season (Dec. 1—Feb. 14) 
are included in the 81 species listed. On the pond we 
have found 13 species of winter birds present on six 
or more winters. Along the borders we have compiled 
a list of 14 species that have been present on six or 
more years. There are 23 species that have occurred 
in a single year only and in some cases on a single 
visit. This list includes some of our less frequently 





























seen winter visitors, such as the Whistling Swan, 
Glaucous and Iceland Gulls, Water Pipit and redpoll. 
The over-all changes on the tract during the ten-year 
period caused some changes in the bird life of the 
area. These changes seemed to have no visible effect 
on the water bird population, and the changes in 
population of such species as Black Ducks, Ring- 
necked Ducks, Canvas-backs and Redheads seemed 
to depend on other factors. Land birds however seemed 
to respond in a more definite pattern. For the first 
five or six years there was a gradual clearing up of 
bushy and swampy areas on the census plot itself but 
more extensively along the sides to make room for an 
enormous increase in home sites and for a small play- 
ground area. In the last few years there has been an 
increase in such species as Killdeer, Common Starling, 
and House Sparrow. Cedar Waxwing, Myrtle War- 
bler, Goldfinch and Junco have shown a decrease. 
Cardinal, White-throated Sparrow and Song Spar- 
row have shown no trends in either direction. During 
the first five years the Common Starling ranked num- 
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ber 10 among the land birds, but due to the opening 
up and clearing away process it is now the most 
numerous land bird on the area. During the last three 
years there has been an increase in plant growth and 


cover and in time the Myrtle Warbler may reappear 
as a regular species as it was for many years before 
the count was started—-GEoRGE M. SEELEY, 31] 
Cleveland Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 





Census, fresh-water ponds (25 acres): 











Species Average 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
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5. SHRUBBY FIELD.—Location: Glade Run, 
Warren, Pennsylvania. Size: 51 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 5:233 (1951). 


Weather: During the census period the temperature 
ranged from a high of 55° F. on Jan. 22, to a low of 
-11° F. om Jan. 14 and 15, with a daily mean of 
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25° F. Total precipitation for the period was 3.24 
inches (melted). Snow covered the ground in depths 
of 3 to 12 inches during entire census period, with 
exception of some rainfall that occurred between Jan. 
20 and 23, leaving only traces of snow. The month of 
January was considered about normal in regard to 
temperature and precipitation. Coverage: Dec. 30, 
31; Jan. 5, 12, 13, 19, 26; Feb. 2, 10. Total, 9 
trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: See table. 
Numbers are for birds per 100 acres (average total 
for 1957 in parentheses). 

Remarks: The Am. Tree Sparrow was the only spe- 
cies with 100 per cent frequency. The Black-capped 
Chickadee occurred on all but one tip. The following 
species were noted on one trip only: Tufted Titmouse 
(1), Jan. 12; Am. Robin (1), Jan. 5; and Slate- 
colored Junco (1), Dec. 31. The fruit and seed crop 
was primarily hawthorn, sumac, and goldenrod.— 
Harris E. JOHNSON, R. D. 1, Warren, Pa. 


6. CENTRAL HARDWOOD BOTTOM- 
LAND AND UPLAND FOREST.—Location: 
Tyler Arboretum, on Barren Road one mile north of 
Lima, Pa. Size: 100 acres, 30 acres of bottomland 
hardwood forest and 70 acres of upland hardwood 
forest. Description of Area: Described in Audubon 
Field Notes with change commented upon, 3:189 
(1949); and 4:224 (1950). Weather: Data are for 
all of December and January. Total precipitation, 5.37 
inches (0.67 inch below normal); greatest depth of 
snow on ground, 2 to 3 inches; sleet recorded four 
times during census period. Temperature: extremes 
5° and 69°, number of days with maximum 32° or 
below, 10; number of days with minimum 32° or be- 
low, 40; high daily mean, 42.8°; low daily ,. mean 
27.8°; average mean temperature, 35.9°. December 
averaged 5.8° per day above normal while January 
averaged 4° per day below normal. Mildest December 
in 25 years, coldest January since 1948. Data from 
U. S. Weather Bureau, International Airport, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which is 12 miles east of the area and 
at sea level. Elevation of area is from 170 to 370 feet 
above sea level. Coverage: Dec. 29; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 
26. Total, 5 trips. Hours between 9:20 A.M. and 1 
P.M., averaging 2 1/5 hours per trip. Census (Aver- 
age birds per trip, with density per 100 acres shown 
in parentheses) ; CENTRAL HARDWOOD BOTTOMLAND 
Forest: White-throated Sparrow, 11 (37); Cardinal, 
4 (13); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (10); Downy 
Woodpecker, 2 (7); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (7); Caro- 
lina Wren, 2 (7); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (3); 
Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); 
Red-tailed Hawk, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Winter Wren, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 27 birds (density, 90 
birds per 100 acres). CENTRAL HARDWoop UPLAND 
Forest: White-throated Sparrow, 8 (11); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 6 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (6); 
Slate-colored Junco, 3 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 2 
(3); Carolina Wren, 2 (3); Cardinal, 2 (3); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (1); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (1); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (1); Brown Creeper, 1 
(1); Red-tailed Hawk, +; Winter Wren, +. Aver- 
age Total: 31 birds (density, 44 birds per 100 


acres). Remarks: Not observed in census area but 
in adjoining woods area, three Screech Owls and one 
Horned Owl. Am. Crow observed flying over area on 
most trips. There was a decrease in the Slate-colored 
Junco but an increase in the White-throated Sparrow, 
and the Golden-crowned Kinglet count was very high. 
For comparison see five-year average density, Audu- 
bon Field Notes: 3:291 (1956)—PauL W. 
SCHWALBE, 8 W’. Benedict Ave., Havertown, Pa. 


7. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau of 
Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330° from Loch 
Raven Station, Baltimore County, Maryland. Size: 40 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 10:293 (1956). Weather: During the 34-day 
period of the census there were 8 days in which the 
temperature never rose above freezing and 6 days on 
which the temperature failed to fall below freezing. 
The maximum temperature was 66° F. and the min- 
imum was —4° F. Snow covered the ground on two 
trips and there were several other light falls lasting 
only a day. Total precipitation was about normal. 
Data are from the suburban Baltimore records. 
Coverage: Dec. 31; Jan. 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27; 
Feb. 2. Time per trip, about 100 minutes; all trips 
except one in morning hours; one observer each 
trip. Census: Tufted Titmouse, 3 (8); Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2 (5); Downy Woodpecker 2 (5); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2 (5); Turkey Vulture, 1 (3); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (3); Am. Crow, 1 (3); Carolina Chick- 
adee, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Carolina Wren, 
1 (3); Fish Crow, +. Average Total: 17 birds 
(density, 43 per 100 acres). Remarks: The Red- 
bellied Woodpecker was the only species seen on 
every trip. Downy Woodpecker and Tufted Titmouse 
were noted on 9 of the 10 trips and Carolina Wren 
and White-breasted Nuthatch on 8 trips. Only the 
Fish Crow was found on but one trip.—RicHARD D. 
CoLe and HAvEN Ko ts, The Natural History Society 
of Maryland, 2101 Bolton Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 


8. MATURE DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN 
FOREST.—Location: Glen Echo, Maryland, 21 
miles northwest of the District of Columbia, between 
the C. and O. Canal and the Potomac River. Size: 
44.1 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 2:153-156 (1948). The land is a fairly flat 
strip along the river, supporting a heavy growth of 
mature deciduous hardwoods 80 to 100 feet high. 
Coverage: Ten trips on Dec. 26; Jan. 6, 13 (2 
trips), 19, 20, 21, 22; Feb. 10 and 17. Trips 
averaged 2-1/3 hours each and occurred between the 
hours of 7 A.M. and 5 p.M. Census: Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 16 (36); Common Starling, 15 (34); Tufted 
Titmouse, 9 (20); Downy Woodpecker, 7 (16); 
Carolina Wren, 4 (9); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3 
(7); Am. Crow, 3 (7); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3 (7); Cardinal, 3 (7); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (5); 
Slate-colored Junco, 2 (5); Turkey Vulture, 1 (2); 
Blue Jay, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Eastern 
Bluebird, 1 (2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); 
White-throated Sparrow, 1 (2); Yellow-shafted 
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Flicker, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Eastern 
Phoebe, +; Winter Wren, +; Mockingbird, +; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet; +; Myrtle Warbler, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 73 birds (density, 166 
per 100 acres). Seen on the river near the area: Ring- 
billed Gulls, Am. Mergansers, Belted Kingfisher. 
Remarks: The relative abundance of different species 
is about the same as in previous years, the Common 
Starling, Carolina Chickadee, and Tufted Titmouse 
continuing as the three most abundant species. The 
Eastern Phoebe is an unusual winter bird for the 
area, having been observed here only twice previously 
(1951 and 1953) in the period since 1948. The total 
number of species was not much different from 
previous years, but total density was above average 
for this area, nearly reaching the highest density 
previously recorded here (169 per 100 acres). In 
general, birds tended to be concentrated in three 
locations on the area, all three offering relatively more 
cover than surrounding areas through the presence 
of honeysuckle tangles and shallow gullies such as 
dry stream channels. There was perceptible variation 
in density during the day, with the most birds seen 
on walks starting between 8 and 9 a.M., a sharp drop 
between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and some recovery 
thereafter. Birds especially showing such variation 
were Common Starlings. The Pileated Woodpecker 
and Winter Wren were also in evidence only in 
early morning or late afternoon—JOAN H. CriswELf, 
Audubon Society of the District of Columbia. 


9. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINES.—Location: Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D. C., lying south of Military 
Road and west of Rock Creek. Size: 80 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:153-156 (1948). The area is sloping and drained 
by four gullies 30 to 40 feet deep. A narrow road 
crosses the area. The soil is heavy clay, well drained, 
dry in the high land, and moist in the gullies and 
lower slopes; it supports a well-stocked forest, 
mostly oak, tulip tree, beech and hickory. Coverage: 
Dec. 24; Jan. 6, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 22, 26, 
27; Feb. 3 and 10. Thirteen trips. Trips averaged 
2.16 hours each and occurred between the hours of 
8:25 A.M. and 4:15 p.M. Census: Carolina Chickadee, 
13 (16); Tufted Titmouse, 6 (8); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4 (5); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (3); 
Am. Crow, 2 (3); Carolina Wren, 2 (3); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (1); Common Starling, 1 (1); Tur- 
key Vulture, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Mourning 
Dove, +; Barred Owl, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Blue Jay, +; Brown Creeper, +; Eastern Bluebird, 
+; Slate-colored Junco, +. Average Total: 31 
birds (density, 39 per 100 acres). Remarks: Total 
density and total number of species in this area show 
a decided drop from last year. Density for this year is 
well below the 9-year average of 51 individuals per 
100 acres, but total species is close to the 9-year 
average of 20. The Barred Owl is an unusual ob- 
servation, having been observed only once previously in 
1951. In general, birds tended to be concentrated in 
three locations in the area. Two of these were gullies 
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between the road and Rock Creek. The other was a 
gully at the edge of the area, near the pine grove just 
beyond the boundary. This pine grove is very attrac- 
tive to the birds. There was variation in density with 
time of day. The most species and individuals were 
seen on walks starting between 9:30 and 10:30 a.M.; 
fewest were observed between 11:00 A.M. and 1:00 
P.M.—JOAN H. CrisweE.1t, Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia. 


10. HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD FOREST.— 
Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: Tract fully described 
in Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that area is doubled on each side. The only changes 
are due to natural reforestation and a clearing for a 
new house that hardly invades the margin. Weather: 
During the census period temperatures ranged from 
13° to 76° with a daily mean of 44.7°. Not enough 
snow fell to cover the ground fully but rainfall was 
unusually heavy, amounting to 5.46 inches. Coverage: 
Dec. 28; Jan. 11, 23, 25, 28; Feb. 4, 9. Total, 7 trips 
averaging 21/, hours per trip. Census: Slate-colored 
Junco, 7 (18); Carolina Chickadee, 5 (13); Tufted 
Titmouse, 4 (10); Carolina Wren, 3 (8); White- 
throated Sparrow, 2 (5); Song Sparrow, 2 (5); 
Barred Owl, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3); 
Eastern Bluebird, 1 (3); Cardinal, 1 (3); Mourning 
Dove, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; East- 
ern Phoebe, +; Am. Crow, +; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +; Winter Wren, +; Am. Robin, +; Hermit 
Thrush, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Am. Gold- 
finch, +; Field Sparrow, +. Average Total: 28 birds 
(density, 70 per 100 acres). Remarks: Reforestation 
has reduced the crop of weeds, and decay has prob- 
ably reduced the number of wood-boring larvae. 
Beechnuts and acorns were a poor crop, perhaps ac- 
counting for the absence of Blue Jays and _ their 
scarcity in surrounding territory——-WENDELL P. 
SMITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


11. FIELD—tLocation: Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina. Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: Fully 
described in Audubon Field Notes 8:280 (1954). 
Weather: During the census period the tempera- 
ture ranged from 13° to 76° with a daily mean of 
44.7°. Not enough snow fell to cover the ground 
fully but rainfall amounted to 5.46 inches. Cover- 
age: Jan. 3, 8, 16, 24, 29; Feb. 6. Total, 6 trips 
averaging 2 hours each. Census: Cardinal, 12 (67); 
Song Sparrow, 7 (39); Field Sparrow, 4 (22); Am. 
Goldfinch, 2 (11); Carolina Wren, 1 (6); Mock- 
ingbird, 1 (6); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (6); Logger- 
head Shrike, 1 (6); Eastern Meadowlark, 1 (6); 
Slate-colored Junco, 1 (6); White-throated Sparrow, 
1 (6); Belted Kingfisher, +; Downy Woodpecker, 
+; Eastern Phoebe, +; Carolina Chickadee, +: 
Tufted Titmouse, +. Average Total: 32 birds 
(density, 178 per 100 acres). Remarks: The area 
sowed to wheat in the fall of 1955 and not har- 
vested in 1956 had no cultivation and by the present 
winter season was a mass of blackberry briers and 
wild grasses, offering little of food value. Two acres 
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sowed to oats at the other end of the tract afforded 
some food but the crop was poor and there was no 
wooded area and less shrubbery adjoining to afford 
shelter. The bulk of the bird population was in that 
portion of the tract, however—WENDELL P. SMITH, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


12. PASTURED FIELD.—Location: Philippi, 
West Virginia. Size: 25 acres. Description of Area: 
Pastured slope with a small stream running the length 
of the area along the lower edge. The area contains 
several ravines and gullies. In summer 20 head of 
cattle graze on this and the surrounding area. The 
dominant plant species is Broom-sedge (Andropogon 
virginicus). Occurring in scattered patches are Queen 
Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota), Common Elder (Sam- 
bucus canadensis), Blackberry (Rubus sp.), and 
smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra). Tree cover is less than 
5 per cent. Some trees, however, measure 3 feet 
D.B.H. Trees in order of decreasing abundance are 
Hawthorn (Crataegus sp.), Black Locust (Robinia 
pseudo-acacia), Black Cherry (Prunus serotina), 
White Ash (Fraxinus americana), and White Oak 
(Quercus alba). Names of plants are taken from 
Gray’s Manual. TopoGRAPHy: Irregular north-east 
facing slope; elevation 1440 to 1560 feet. EpGe: Area 
surrounded by similar habitat on all but the south- 
west side which is open woods. Weather: The 
week preceding the first census was exceptionally cold 
with a low of —20° F. being recorded nearby. Temp- 
eratures during time when the censuses were being 
taken varied from 31° to 60° F. An excessively high 
amount of rainfall occurred in January and early 
February. Coverage: Jan. 6, 13, 20, 30; Feb. 6, 8. 
Total, 7 trips, averaging 114 hours each. Census: 
Slate-colored Junco, 10 (40); Bob-white, 1 (4); 
Song Sparrow, 1 (4); Cardinal, 1 (4); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1 (4); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (4); White- 
throated Sparrow, 1 (4); Eastern Bluebird, +; 
Carolina Wren, +; Carolina Chickadee, +; Downy 
Woodpecker, +; Average Total: 16 birds (density, 
64 birds per 100 acres) —JEAN FINZEL, Philippi, 
W.Va. 


13. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 4 miles east of Carey, Ohio. Size: 40 acres, 
660 yards by 293 yards, paced. Description of Area: 
A fairly mature stand of mixed deciduous trees, con- 
sisting mainly of various species of oaks, along with 
hickory and beech. For a more detailed description of 
the area, see Audubon Field Notes 8:281 (1954). 
Weather: The temperature during the census period 
was slightly below normal, ranging from a high of 
55° to a low of -8°, with a daily average of 26.6°. 
A cold snap lasting about a week occurred during the 
middle of January and the whole month averaged 
about 5° below normal. Precipitation for the period 
totaled 3.2 inches, most of which fell as snow. In 
contrast to last winter, there was at least a trace of 
Precipitation on all except eight days of the period. 
The maximum accumulation of snow on the ground 
Was 7 inches on Jan. 10. Coverage: Dec. 29; Jan. 
1, 5. 26; Feb. 2, 9. Total, 6 trips, averaging about 
‘wo hours each. Census: Red-headed Woodpecker, 22 
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(55); Tufted Titmouse, 20 (50); Blue Jay, 13 (33); 
Slate-colored Junco, 7 (18); Am. Goldfinch, 6 (15); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5 (13); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3 (8); Song Sparrow, 2 (5) ; Cardinal, 2 (5); 
House Sparrow, 2 (5); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (3); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
1 (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (3); Common 
Starling, 1 (3); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (3); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (3); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (3); 
Barred Owl, +; Purple Finch, +; Average Total: 
90 birds (density, 225 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
This was the fourth year of the study and the average 
number of birds seen per trip showed no significant 
change from the three previous years (those averages 
were 92, 81, and 84, respectively). The number of 
individuals seen per trip this year varied from 58 to 
128, and the number of species per trip from 10 to 
14. As in the previous three years, the Tufted Tit- 
mouse and Red-headed Woodpecker were the two 
most numerous species. Six species were seen on every 
trip; they were: Red-headed Woodpecker, Tufted Tit- 
mouse, Blue Jay, White-breasted Nuthatch, Downy 
Woodpecker, and Cardinal. For the first time in the 
four years of the study, no Mourning Dove was ob- 
served in the area. No new species was seen. The 
species showing the greatest change from previous 
years was the Blue Jay, which averaged 13 per trip 
this year as compared to 2, 1, and 8, respectively, for 
the first three years. The titmice were rarely seen 
singly, usually occurring in small flocks of four or 
five. The average for the Am. Goldfinch is not very 
reliable due to the fact that they were seen on only 
two trips, a flock of 32 and a single individual. Am. 
Tree Sparrows were noticeably scarce in the area, 
being observed on only one trip. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were more numerous than the average 
indicates, since I frequently saw small flocks feeding 
just outside the area——ROBERT G. HAYMAN, R. F. D. 
1, Carey, Ohio. 


14. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Bedford Reservation of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Park System, Bedford, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. Size: 33 acres (rectangular, 537 x 300 yards 
paced). Description of Area: A mature second- 
growth wooded area on the edge of Tinkers Creek 
Gorge. Dominant trees average about 70 feet in 
height and about 15 in. D.B.H. Intermittent streams 
in two narrow ravines drain into nearby Tinkers 
Creek. Terrain is gently rolling. The dominant trees 
in the order of their decreasing abundance are: White 
Oak (Quercus alba), Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 
Red Oak (Quercus rubra), Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), Yellow Poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), and 
Hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana). Ground-cover 
largely tree seedlings and herbaceous plants with 
maple-leaved viburnum, witch-hazel, and spice-bush 
as shrubs. TopoGRAPHY: Rolling upland cut by two 
narrow ravines, and including a portion of one side 
of Tinkers Gorge. EpGe: surrounded by similar 
habitat. Coverage: Dec. 15, 21, 28; Jan. 1, 6, 12, 
19, 27; Feb. 2, 10. Total, 10 trips averaging 3 hours 
each. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 5 (15); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 4 (12); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (9); 
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Downy Woodpecker, 2 (6); Tufted Titmouse, 
(6); Blue Jay 2 (6); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
(6); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (6); Cardinal, 
(3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Cooper's Hawk, 1 (3); 
Ruffed Grouse, 1 (3); Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Screech Owl, +. Average Total: 26 birds (density, 
79 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: A Horned Owl 
was heard calling from the nearby Gorge on Jan. 27 
and Feb. 10. Starlings and Am. Tree Sparrows fre- 
quently passed low over the woods but were never ob- 
served to alight in the area. Two female Pileated 
Woodpeckers were observed in the area on Dec. 21, 
but only one was present on Jan. 27 and Feb. 2. Cardi- 
nals were not found on the area until Jan. 27, after 
which they occurred regularly. Am. Goldfinches were 
present throughout December, but were not recorded 
in January and February—Cuartes H. KNIGHT, 
20700 Gladstone Rd., Cleveland 22, Ohio. 


me NN 


15. FRESH-WATER MARSH AND ADJA- 
CENT YOUNG SWAMP FOREST.—Location: 
Delaware Dam wildlife area, 4 miles north of Dela- 
ware, in Troy Township, Delaware County, Ohio. 
Size: About 36 acres. Description of Area: A wil- 
low-cattail marsh grading into a young swamp forest 
at the northern end, surrounded by open, weedy 
fields. Fully described in Audubon Field Notes 10: 
295-296 (1956). In the present census the open, 
partially bare area at the southeastern corner of the 
original tract was omitted, reducing the census aréa 
by six acres. This open area seems to be ecologically 
unrelated to the rest of the census tract. During the 
preceding summer a strip of corn about 10-15 yards 
wide and 350 yards long was planted along the east 
side of the northern end of the tract, and left un- 
harvested in the fall. In addition, strips about 6 feet 
wide were mowed in the weedy fields in some places. 
Weather: The preceding fall was rather mild and 
open throughout the Region, with few severe cold 
fronts, apparently causing some species to linger 
somewhat later than usual (Nolan, Middlewestern 
Prairie Region. Audubon Field Notes 11:28-30). 
Data from the weather station at Delaware, Ohio, 
show that December was unusually mild, averaging 
about 8° F. above normal, and with only 5 days with 
mean temperatures below normal. In contrast, Jan- 
uary was uniformly below average, the mean daily 
temperatures averaging about 5.5° F. below normal, 
with only 8 days having mean temperatures above 
normal. The first 10 days of February averaged 4° 
F. above normal, with only a single day having mean 
temperatures above normal. The first 10 days of 
February averaged 4° F. above normal, with only a 
single day having a mean temperature below normal. 
Snow cover was present during about half of the cen- 
sus period. At the beginning of the census period the 
marsh was filled with water to about 1/5 the total 
area of the tract. By the end of December this had 
frozen and remained frozen through the third week 
of January, when additional run-off filled 3/5 of 
the total area of the tract. This again became frozen 
and remained so until the first week of February. 
Open water was present on the first and the last two 
census trips. Coverage: Dec. 22, 27, 31, 1956; Jan. 
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3, 6, 15, 27, 29; Feb. 3, 9, 1957. Daytime trips 
averaged two hours and ten minutes in length, and 
were taken between 8:25 A.M. and 6:00 P.M., with 
most trips in the afternoon. Species noted in the area 
at times other than census trips are included in the 
totals with a +. A night visit was made to the area 
on Dec. 27. Census: Am. Tree Sparrow, 107 (297); 
Slate-colored Junco, 8 (22); Song Sparrow, 8 (22); 
Carolina Chickadee, 3 (8); Mallard, 2 (6); Bob. 
white, 2 (6); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (6); Tufted 
Titmouse, 2 (6); Field Sparrow, 2 (6); Black Duck, 
1 (3); Marsh Hawk, 1 (3); Saw-whet Owl, 1 (3); 
Swamp Sparrow, 1 (3); Ring-necked Pheasant, +; 
Killdeer, +; Mourning Dove, +; Barn Owl, +; 
Screech Owl, +; Barred Owl, +; Short-eared 
Owl, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, +; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Eastern 
Meadowlark, +; Cardinal, +. Flying over, but prob- 
ably not feeding in the area (average number per 
trip): Mallard, 2; Black Duck, +; Horned Lark, +; 
Am. Crow, +; Red-winged Blackbird, +; Lapland 
Longspur, +. Average Totals: 140 birds (density, 
389 per 100 acres). Remarks: The density figures 
for Field, Swamp and Song Sparrows are probably low 
as a result of the difficulty of determining the actual 
numbers present when mixed with large flocks of Am. 
Tree Sparrows. The true density for Song Sparrows 
may have been twice that found, for on three occa- 
sions 16-17 were found, whereas in 1955-56, when 
the average number found was 6, the largest number 
noted was 8. The presence of the Field Sparrows is 
correlated with large numbers of these and other 
semi-hardy birds wintering in the Region, as indi- 
cated by high Christmas Bird Counts throughout 
central Ohio. The Am. Tree Sparrows were part 
of a flock of 200-250 which ranged over a large area 
west of the census tract. This census area probably 
represents a near-optimum winter habitat for the Am. 
Tree Sparrow in the eastern United States. The 
greatest density published in Audubon Field Notes 
winter censuses for this species is 500 birds per 100 
acres in brushland on sedimentary foothills in Larimer 
County, Colorado, by Beidleman (Audubon Field 
Notes 7:253). Other high densities were also found 
by Beidleman in cottonwood—willow river bottoms 
near Ft. Collins, Colorado. These densities were 207 
and 243 per 100 acres in two areas in 1953 (Audubon 
Field Notes 7:250-253) and 214 and 264 per 100 
acres in two areas in 1954 (Audubon Field Notes 
8:284-286). The Mourning Doves were noted flying 
in and out of the area once at dusk, and may have 
utilized the area as a roost. The Barred and Saw- 
whet Owls were found roosting in young cotton- 
woods, between 2 and 5 feet above the ground in the 
swamp forest area. The Barn Owl was found roosting 
on the ground in a thick clump of weeds. Density 
figures for Mallards, Black Ducks, and Bob-whites 
are the results of single occurrences of groups of these 
birds. Goldfinches, which had a density of 26 birds 
per 100 acres in 1955-56, were noticeably absent. 
During the earlier census they often fed in the 
central parts of the cattail marsh area and disap- 
peared when this became covered with water. The 
fact that this area was covered during the entire 
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period this winter may have been one factor in their 
absence from this census. Along with a census of a 
climax deciduous forest and edge by Hellmann in 
1951 at Cincinnati, Ohio, which produced an average 
of 389 birds per 100 acres (Audubon Field Notes 5: 
237), this area seems to have the highest population 
per 100 acres of any census area so far studied in 
the North Central States——-Grorce W. Cox, Dept. 
of Zoology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., and 
RopEeRICK A. SUTHERS, 129 Griswold St., Delaware, 
Ohio. 


16. GRAZED STREAM BOTTOMLAND.— 
Location: One mile west of Decatur, Illinois, along 
Steven's Creek between U. S. Route 36 and the Sanga- 
mon River. Size: 53 acres. Description of Area: 
Grazed floodplain of Steven’s Creek surrounded by 
oak-maple woodlands, farmland, etc., as described in 
Audubon Field Notes 9:303 (1955). Weather: Dur- 
ing the count period the temperature ranged from -8° 
averaging 34°. Precipitation was slightly be- 
low normal. Coverage: Dec. 24, 27; Jan. 6, 19, 20, 
29; Feb. 2, 10. Total, 8 trips, averaging 2 hours each. 
Census: Slate-colored Junco, 28 (53); Cardinal, 18 
(34); Am. Crow, 13 (25); Tufted Titmouse, 12 
(23); Common Starling, 12 (23); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 10 (19); Black-capped Chickadee, 9 (17); 
House Sparrow, 8 (15); Am. Goldfinch, 6 (11) ; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 6 (11); Blue Jay, 5 (9); Caro- 
lina Wren, 4 (8); Song Sparrow, 3 (6); Mallard, 2 
(4); Purple Finch, 2 (4); Red-headed Woodpecker, 
2 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 
(2); Barred Owl, 1 (2); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 
(2); Bob-white, 1 (2); Am. Tree Sparrow, +; 
Swamp Sparrow, +; Red-eyed Towhee, +; Am. 
Robin, +; Screech Owl, +; Winter Wren, +; 
Cooper's Hawk, +. Average Total: 148 birds (dens- 
ity, 279 per 100 acres). Remarks: While taking the 
previous censuses of this area, we noticed that the 
present course of Steven’s Creek differs considerably 
from that indicated in the city map. Therefore, we 
spent several days last August surveying and remap- 
ing the area. When the survey was completed, it was 
evident that the plot is much smaller than we had 
suspected, actually only 53 acres. Subsequent investi- 
gations have indicated that the city map on which we 
based our previous calculations is entirely erroneous. 
It is not surprising that this error could have gone un- 
noticed in view of the irregularity of the area caused 
by the meandering of the creek. This report is based 
on the new figure of 53 acres——ROBERT KirBY and 
~ eng CHANIOT, JR., 1069 W. Prairie, Decatur, 
Ulinois 


17. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest, plus 1.25 miles of forest- 
edgc. Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2: 151-152 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 22, 29; Jan. 5, 
12, 21, 30. Party-hours per trip, 3.3. Census: ForEstT- 
INT:RIOR SPECIES: Downy Woodpecker, 19 (35); 
Rec-bellied Woodpecker, 9 (16); Red-headed Wood- 














































































pecker, 6 (11); Tufted Titmouse, 5 (9); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 4 (7); Carolina Wren, 4 (7); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (4); Horned Owl, 1 (2); 
Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Winter Wren, 1 (2); Purple 
Finch, 1 (2). Forest-EpGe Species (Individuals per 
mile of edge in parentheses): Am. Tree Sparrow, 
85+ (68); Slate-colored Junco, 20+ (16); House 
Sparrow, 15+ (12); Common Starling, 14 (11); 
Mourning Dove, 12 (10); Song Sparrow, 9 (7); 
Blue Jay, 6 (5); Cardinal, 6 (5); Ring-necked Phea- 
sant, 3 (2); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, 
1 (1); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (1); Swamp Spar- 
row, 1 (1); Am. Crow, +; Rusty Blackbird, +: 
Red-winged Blackbird, +. Average Total: Forest- 
INTERIOR: 53 birds (density, 96 per 100 acres); 
Forest EpGe: 175 birds (140 birds per mile). Re- 
marks: With the continued dying of the elm trees 
in the forest, the increase of woodpeckers again this 
year is marked (total of 5 species last year, 27; this 
year, 39). There is an increase this year also in Car- 
dinals, and House Sparrows have invaded the woods. 
—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, ROBERT V. KENNEDY, 
GEORGE C. West, WALTER L. GILLESPIE, JAMES 
OPpSsAHL, Champaign, Ill. 


18. CITY PARK.—Location: Des Moines, 
Iowa. Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 9:302 (1955). Weather: Snow 
up to five inches on ground until Dec. 25. No fur- 
ther snow until six inches on ground on Jan. 12 
followed by another three inches on Jan. 13. Very 
little further snowfall; ground clear from Feb. 9. 
Temperatures during hours of census ranged from 6° 
to 55° F. with mean 25°. Coverage: Dec. 2, 9, 16, 
23, 24, 25, 29, 30; Jon.. 1,5, 6,. 42,:13,. 19, 20.,. 26, 
27; Feb. 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24; March 2, 3. Total, 
27 trips, all but four between 9 A.M and 11 A.M., re- 
mainder between 1 P.M. and 3 P.M., averaging one 
hour each. Three trips made before and six made 
after period specified, but there was no discernible 
movement in or out of the area during the entire 
period and neither the early nor the late trips affected 
the final result. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 5 
(15); House Sparrow, 4 (12); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (6); Downy 
Woodpecker, 2 (6); Common Starling, 2 (6); Slate- 
colored Junco, 2 (6); Cardinal, 1 (3); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; 
Am. Crow, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Am. Gold- 
finch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Winter Wren, +; Red- 
tailed Hawk, +. Average Total: 21 birds (density, 
64 per 100 acres.) Remarks: This, the third census, 
showed a decrease of 6 birds and a decrease from 20 
to 17 species compared with the previous year. Com- 
pared with the census of two years ago it represents 
a decrease of 7 birds with the same number of species. 
The decrease in the population of the census area is 
similar to that noticed in other parts of the territory. 
The first half of November was quite warm, but the 
last half was six degrees below normal and this may 
have caused many birds to leave which, with milder 
weather, might have wintered. Blue Jays, for instance, 
have been very scarce. Winter visitors have, for the 
most part, been seen in fewer numbers, and some spe- 
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cies which usually appear were seen not at all.— 
WoopwarRD H. Brown, 4815 Ingersoll Ave., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


19. ABANDONED AIR_ FIELD.—Location: 
Roberts Field, Sect. 32, T 178, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama. (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 10:298 
(1956), and 10:427 (1956). Weather: January 
1957, daily mean temperature 47.8° (normal 45.2°), 
temperature during census trips 32° to 65°. Rainfall, 
6.00 in. (normal 4.98 in.). Wind speed during census 
trips, 0-16 m.p.h. Sunshine, 29% of possible (normal 
48%). Coverage: Jan. 9, 11, 16, 19, 23, 26, 27, 30. 
Total, 8 trips, about half in the morning, averaging 
1 hour, 10 minutes each. Total man-hours, 2614. 
Census: Savannah Sparrow, 88 (440); Eastern Mea- 
dowlark, 67 (335); Leconte’s Sparrow, 3 (15); Bob- 
white, 2 (10); Mourning Dove, 2 (10); Common 
Starling, 2 (10); Field Sparrow, 1 (5); Sparrow 
Hawk, +; Killdeer, +; Wilson's Snipe, +; Red- 
winged Blackbird, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 165 birds (density, 825 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Seen flying over the area were Mallard, 1; 
Am. Robin, 8; Water Pipit, 1; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 8. Variations noticed in the field resulted in 
the collection of at least 2 races of Savannah Sparrow. 
Leconte’s Sparrow probably was overlooked in |ast 
year’s wintering census, as it has been recorded hefe 
in migration. The collection of a specimen, and 
familiarity with the species and the census area by 
all personnel, enabled us to record Leconte’s Sparrow 
regularly with a maximum of 9 birds present on Jan. 
19. The grass remained higher and in better condition 
this year probably because we had lower wind speeds 
and fewer freezes. This may have influenced the ap- 
pearance of Leconte’s Sparrow. Spring Beauty (Clay- 
tonia sp.) was blooming by Jan. 27, some time earlier 
than last year—IDALENE F. SNEAD, Glenn Vocational 
High School, assisted by EMMIE BROWNLIE, THOMAS 
A. IMHOF, GRACE SNEAD, HARRIET WRIGHT (Birm- 
ingham Audubon Society) and Barto CouNTrRY, 
Cardiff, Alabama. 


20. UPLAND PINE AND _  PINE-OAK 
WOODLAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles north- 
east of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SW14 
SWY, Sec. 2 T17S R15W. Size: 23.2 acres, about 
square with the northeast corner missing, to average 
around 330 yards on a side. Area laid out with rope 
and compass. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 7:247 (1953); and 8:282 (1954) for 
transposition error in original description. The three 
major habitats in the area are oak—-pine (50% of 
trees in 4-8 inch DBH size) covering one-half the 
area, open young Loblolly Pines (60% of trees in 
14-4 inch DBH size), and mature Loblolly Pines 
(75% of trees in 8-16 inch DBH size), the latter 
two habitats each covering one-fourth of the area. 
The progress in thinning and removal of trees carried 
out under the forest management program during the 
five-year period of study can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 1952: Thinning of eastern 1/3 of area was 
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carried out in late summer of 1951, and of remainder 
in fall of 1952. 1953: Western adjoining woodland 
thinned in November. A group of mature pines 
harvested to leave opening of 0.4 acres at SW edge 
of area. 1954: Thinning and harvesting carried out 
during July over 40 acres to the west of the study 
area, the nearest cutting being 300 feet away. 1955: 
No change. 1956: Thinning was made in January of 
young pines over one acre in northwest corner and 
removal was made of 10-15 large hardwoods during 
February 1-7 over one acre near western boundary. 
Thinning and removal continued from April 16 
through May 5 to average 12 trees per acre over 12 
acres. No tree cutting was made in the area during 
the period of the present winter census. Determination 
was made on March 9, 1957, of tree composition and 
size over seven 14-acre circular areas located approxi- 
mately the same places as the original tree count 
sites, in addition a count being made in the Dense 
Young Pine area. Comparison thus may be made 
with the original data to determine tree changes: 








2» ¢ 
2 6 
o ca | S$, a 
“2 82 ke §2 
O< 2h Of8F AE 
Per cent of total area ........... 42 18 23 17 
Composition, over 4” DBH, % 
Loblolly Pine (Pinus taeda) .... 31 89 92 96 
Southern Red Oak ( Quercus 
MN nls Eo Sia Cath raise sbi. are 26 —_—_ — 
Post Oak (Q. stellate) ........ 16 6 _-_ - 
Blackjack Oak (Q. marilandica) . 4 _- -—- - 
Sweet Gum (Liquidambar 
DIE), oo vik cca ta-aa.0000% , 5 — 4 
Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) ... 4 = —_ — 
White Oak (Q. alba) ......... 4 —_—- —- - 
Water Oak (Q. migra) ........ 5 —_- —- - 
Persimmon ( Diospyros 
Se PP eee —— -— s = 
Miscellaneous Hardwoods ...... 5 — _-_ - 
Lo Ee ne Pee ae eee ee 100 100 100 = 100 
Trees/acre, 4 in. or over DBH .... 184 72 144 392 
Trees/acre, 14-2 in. DBH ........ 360 88 56 (48 
Trees/acre, 2-4 in. DBH ......... 168 20 88 416 
Size distribution, % 
We ea akin nana wp narra 40 50 19 9 
a ere ee ee ee 19 it 30 4 
Le SES Sere eee 19 2 33 40 
ENG ee tek ood, as drone Aiwa eon 12 23 18 4 
RNS has 1 ow, wile et hg: 8 ace 8 14 —_-_ - 
RUE AEIINS: a. tele heed ap erew. ade 2 — _- - 
OS Rar ene a ee ee Oe ee 100 100 100 100 
Canopy covered, % ..........02: 30 35 50 90 
Height to canopy, feet .......... 30-50 40 5-15 5 








*) Average of 3 counts ay 
Scientific names from Gray’s Manual of Botany, 8th edition. 


Weather: Temperatures recorded during the hours 
of census varied from 32° to 81° F. and averaged 
49° F. Coverage: Dec. 25, 27; Jan. 1, 5, 13, 19; 
Feb. 2, 9. Total, 8 trips, between 8 A.M. and 12:30 
P.M., averaging 1.2 hours each. Census: See table. 
Remarks: An increase in population of 19% ovet 
1955-56 was found, with the increase being mainly 
from greater populations of White-throated Sparrows, 
Am. Robins and Cardinals, and with Cedar Wax- 
wings recorded for the first time on this area. Note- 
worthy decreases were found for the Blue Jay, 
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su SUMMARY ‘OF WINTER BIRD POPULATIONS, UPLAND 
PINE AND PINE-OAK WOODLAND 














% - + nN © r 
7 & & aw es 
Species v val val val a va 

> a nan Dn A oO 

< _ = — _ pas 
Slate- colored Junco .... 22 65 4 > 17 8&8 (3) 
White-throated Sparrow . 15 + —_—_ — > 63 (13) 
Tufted Titmouse ...... 11 9 9 9 13 13 (€ 3) 
Carolina Wren ....... 10 9 9 4 43 3 € 3) 
Am. Goldfinch ....... 10 1 9 9 13 17 ( 4) 
Pine Warbler . 9 4 #17 — 22 4 <4 |) 
Blue Jay ..-ssccceces 8 9 9 13 4 (1) 
Carolina Chickadee .... 8 1 1 4 4 & ¢ §) 
Brown-headed Nuthatch. 8 1 17 tf + + (+) 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet .. 8 rT 4 13 : € B99 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 6 4 17 4 4 + (+) 
Myrtle Warbler ....... 6 4 4 — 22 4 (+) 
Downy Woodpecker j 4 4 4 + (4) 
oS errr eee ; —_ — 4 13 ( 3) 
Cedar Waxwing ; — &— —— —~=ai3s (:-“ 3) 
OS ee eee 3 + 4 4 4 9 ( 2) 
Yellow-shafted Flicker .. 2 i | } é<¢ 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. 2 4 + + + a { i) 
Brown Creeper ....... 2 4 4 “€ 35 
Winter Wren ........ 2 4 4 —_ — & € &) 
Hermit Thrush 2 { + 4 4( 1) 
Field Sparrow TT Te 2. 4 4 4 
Black Vulture ........ 1 + 4 — (+) 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 1 — - — ’<« i> 
Eastern Bluebird ...... 1 4 + + 4 & { i) 
Purple Grackle 

(Bronzed) ........ 1 4— — —_— 
Purple Finch . 2... ...0% 1 a a 
Turkey Vulture ....... + 4 + + + i 4-3 
Red-shouldered Hawk .. + + — — 4+ 1 (+) 
Barred Owl .......... £ H a eee 
Hairy Woodpecker ... +4 +-— — — 
Am. Crow ... ionee Se +_ — «— 
Loggerhead Shrike ae i Rey ua’ aimee aed 
Eastern Towhee ....... : — + — + ‘ (+4) 
Song Sparrow Re coke a anes ee ee 
Average per trip ee ore 35 38 31 17 38 4 
Density, birds per 
Ue eee 151 164 134 73 168 200 


Total number of species. 35 30 27 20 27 27 








“Density (birds per 100 acres) except for figures in 
parentheses for 1956-57 which are average counts. 


Downy Woodpecker, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Myrtle 
Warbler and Pine Warbler—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG 
and SvEND HomBerG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, 
Ark, 


21. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE BOTTOM- 
LAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles north- 
east of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas, NEY 
SEY, Sec. 3 T17S R1SW. Size: 19.9 acres, approxi- 
mately square except for the creek boundary on the 
West running northwesterly to add a triangular area. 
Average around 300 yards square, laid out with rope 
and compass. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 6:225 (1952) for description of area 
censused in 1951-52. Because of highway construc- 
tion a shift was made before the 1952-53 census to a 
similar and partially overlapping area to the north. 
This is described in Audubon Field Notes 7:248 
(1953), with, however, a transposition error in de- 
‘ctiption of areas and contents between counts 24 and 
25. See correction given by 8:282 (1954). This wood- 
land area, overflowed occasionally in the spring and 
winter by the stream bordering on the west, is covered 























by a mixture of around 80% hardwoods, predom- 
inantly oak, and 20% Loblolly Pine. Initially from 
55% to 60% of the trees were in the 4-12 inch size 
group with the remainder distributed approximately 
evenly as smaller and larger sizes. A summary follows 
of the yearly changes made by the thinning and 
harvesting of trees under a forest management pro- 
gram for this area and other changes as described 
with the results of each year’s census. 1951: Northern 
33% of study area was thinned in late summer of 
1951 to remove 15 of larger trees per acre. Previous- 
ly undisturbed for a number of years. 1952: Shift 
made to adjacent area because of highway relocation. 
New area previously was thinned in late summer of 
1951. Not disturbed in 1952. 1953: Ground cover 
burned over 4 acres in southern portion, December 
1953. 1954: Ground cover of western 25% of area 
deteriorating because of 1953 drought conditions and 
livestock damage. In February 1954 cutting was 
made of mature trees over area bordering study 
tract at NE corner to clear a space averaging 100 
feet wide at the boundary. 1955: During January 
1955, 0.5 acres of wooded land across the creek 
bounding the study area to the west was cleared. 








a. 
E 
if 
2 
* ~” 
Type : ; 
= =] 
a * 4 
fe) fe) A 
Per cent of total area** ........ 70 23 5 
Composition, over 4” DBH, % 
Loblolly Pine (Pinus taeda) ... 21 2 12 
Water Oak (Quercus nigra) and 
Willow Oak (Q. phellos) ... 16 10 8 
Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) .. 14 18 5 
Sweetbay ( Magnolia virginiana) . 8 —_— 42 
Sweet Gum ( Liquidambar 
OS EA rer 8 21 s 
Cherry-bark Oak (Q. pagoda) .. 4 2 
Carolina Beech ( Fagus 
— aaa ee 7 7 
Chestnut Oak (Q. prinus) and 
White Oak (Q. alba) ...... s 18 5 
Ironwood (Carpinus 
Saree eee 4 5 1 
Hickory (Carya sp.) ....... 2 3 1 


Hop-hornbeam ( Osirya 

0 PS eee eee — 2 — 
Maple (Acer rubrum) ........ 2 10 5 
Bald Cypress (Taxodium 








SD | dace nun enrawes — 2 —- 
Miscellaneous hardwoods ...... 6 2 1 
ED ao wo aks Mw Ask bea oleae s 100 100 100 
Trees per acre, over 4 in. DBH ... 140 152 236 
Trees per acre, 14-2 in. DBH .... 46 32 140 
Trees per acre, 2-4 in. DBH ..... 59 88 146 
Size Distribution, % 
“SS errs ee 19 12 27 
NS ee cs cahinb Ke aaee ke 24 32 26 
DE 5 c65.o. ran batee wack 22 18 25 
ES aie tckkeaswamen ah awe 22 31 16 
SL Lvéldiduamsse waea eam 8 7 4 
enc ee re 5 — 2 
0 Pee ey er 100 100 100 
Canney coveted, GH 64.066 i0ss. 30 25 40 
Height to canopy, feet ......... 40-60 30-40 25-50 


*) Average of 4 counts. 
**) Does not include about 2% of area open from 
complete tree removal to bring total to 100% 
PP gua names from Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th 
ition. 
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SUMMARY, WINTER BIRD POPULATIONS SOUTHERN OAK-PINE BOTTOMLAND* 











































rf Pa “ a 7 “ a) r 

= ea ee. + Ww Xo) 

uv v Ww Ww wv Ww vw Ya. 

a > a nn An ND A a 

a 4s S&S = os i 
Purple Grackle .140 800 40 — = «— = 
W hite-throated 

Syatrow ......121 53 95 91 110 250 126 (15) 

Rusty Blackbir 44 244 5 + — 10 >< 2) 
Eastern Towhec . 27 > 70 315 20 23 20 (¢ 4) 
Tufted Titmouse 22 o> 2 i Z2- 2@B ( 6) 
Am. Goldinch ... 18 22 30 25 10 10 10 ( 2) 
Carolina Wren 16 > 10 20 10 25. 20 { 4) 
Cardinal acti 4 4 > 1 15 © 40 ¢ @) 
Yellow shafted 


Le 12 9 > Ww 20 .23:. 2 t 2) 
Carolina Chickadee. 12 4 20 20 1 i060 (¢( 2} 


Winter Wren 12 : i> 8 5 t0 %5-t 3) 
Red-bellied 


Woodpecker 11 > 16 10 1 15 10 € 2) 
ee, og ck ee 5 5 >. S < 2) 
Am. Robin MW 6S s 25 > 8 80 -¢€ 2) 
Ruby-crowned 

Kinglet . & i — 15 5S 20 140 ( 2) 


Downy Woodpecker 8 4 10 10 > tO 30 ¢ 2) 


Hermit Thrush — 5 10 10 10 Ss < #) 
Slate-colored 

LT ee 6 .22 5 5 5—_—_ — 
Yellow bellied 

Sapsucker . 5 4 5 5 5 5 5 ¢{ bt 
White-breasted 

Nuthatch ... 5 j 5 5 5 5 5 { *) 
Myrtle Warbler ll } 5 5 5 15 L ¢{+4) 
Turkey Vulture 4 4 : : 5 > 20 € 2) 
Brown Creeper } 4 t 5 + 10 >t 8 
Golden-crowned ‘a 

Kinglet ... ‘ 4 9 4 } 5 5 3: £4) 
Cedar Waxwing . 4 ; — 20 — — 3 {.3) 
Song Sparrow { — Ss 35 5 — + (+) 
Pileated Wood- 

pecker ... ere { 1 5 5 5 % £ £) 
Brown-headed 

Nuthatch ...... 3 — 5 5 5 ¢-4 
Eastern Bluebird ; —_— — 5 5 4 10 ¢« 2) 
Pine Warbler ‘ 3 4 — 10 S £. 35 
Fox Sparrow . >; — 5 5S — 5 + < 
Mourning Dove... 2 — — — — — 10 ( 2) 


> 


Species 
Average 
1951 
1952-3 
1953-4 
1954-5 
1955-6 


Brown Thrasher . aa 
Purple Finch ..... 
Black Vulture 


Red-shouldered 
coca aees l } 4 os (4 
Am. Crom... 25. 1 ee ee eee 
Red-breasted 
Nuthatch ..... l1—_ —_ — ae 
Mockingbird ..... Lo 4 | se 7 
l 





m Np 
A 
+ Aa 


Field Sparrow .... 1 — — — — — 5 | 


Great Blue Heron . L.  ie e em , 
Wood Duck ..... : —_ — i seein cis) 
Cooper's Hawk ... + — — — — + — 
Marsh Hawk ..... +4 — | = 
a ere ee ee AS” sell 


Barred Owl ...... - — — | sage.” agi: | ai 
Belted Kingfisher . } | smi al ! ke 
Red-headed 

Woodpecker ... + : a 
Hairy Woodpecker. 4 a ee 
Eastern Phoebe ... —_ — fs nm Bs: ‘xekagal 


Red-winged 

Blackbird ..... { —- —- —_—_ el 
Brown-headed 

Cowbird ...... + —- —_ —_—_ — + - (4 
Swamp Sparrow... + — — a 
Average 

per 

tip .. 112 292 79 78 66 109 83 
Density, 
birds per 

100 

acres . 564 1300** 397***392 332 548 416 
Toral 

number 

of 
species 53 35 33 38 32 38 3 








. 


Density (birds per 100 acres) except for figures in 
parentheses which are average counts. 

Excluding blackbirds, 253 per 100 acres. 

*** Excluding blackbirds, 352 per 100 acres. 






















Extensive thinning and removal of trees was con- 
tinued in this woodland bounding the study area to 
the west during the fall to leave a canopy only 30% 
covered. 1956: Thinning and removal of trees over 
36% of the area was made in June and over re- 
mainder of the area in late summer on an average 5 
crop trees per acre. Determination was made on 
March 16, 1957, of tree composition and size over 
six Y4-acre circular areas located at approximately the 
same places as the original tree count sites. Com- 
parison thus may be made with the original data to 
determine tree changes. No tree cutting was made 
in the area during the period of the present winter 
census. No cutting was made in the 23% oak portion 
of the area bordering the creek during the five-year 
period of this study. 

Weather: Temperatures recorded during the hours 
of census varied from 33° to 68° F., and averaged 
57° F. Heavy rainfall occurred during January to 
total 6.7 inches and the creek flooded twice during 
the census period. Coverage: Dec. 24, 26, 28; Jan- 
uary 1, 13, 20; Feb. 3, 10. Total: 8 trips, between 
8 A.M. and 4:30 P.M., averaging 1.3 hours each. 
Census: See table. Remarks: the 24% decrease in 
density from last year was occasioned mainly by fewer 
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White-throated Sparrows. Other noteworthy decreases 
were in populations of Blue Jays, Yellow-shafted 
Flickers, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, and Myrtle War- 
blers. Considerable increases were noted for Cardinals 
and Eastern Bluebirds, and a flock of Mourning Doves 
feeding on food at the western edge of the census area 
was recorded as a new species for the area. Also rec- 
orded for the first time were Field Sparrows and Red- 
winged Blackbirds —ARNOLD J. HOIBERG and JOHN A. 
HorBerG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


Comments and Comparisons, Counts 20 and 21: 
The ratios of populations of the bottomland to the 
upland areas, excluding the blackbird population ot 
1952-3, varied from 2.1 to 4.5 to average 2.7. With 
the exception of six species, populations in the 
bottomland area were found to be greater than 0! 
equal to those in the upland area. Those showing 
higher upland densities are Slate-colored Junco 
Myrtle Warbler, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Brown 
headed Nuthatch, Pine Warbler, and Field Sparrow 
In addition, 18 species which were not noted in the 
upland area were recorded in the bottomland area 
The Loggerhead Shrike was the only species of the 
upland not found also in the bottomland. A minimum 
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population was found in the upland area in 1954-55, 
the decline the two years previously averaging 45 
birds per 100 acres per year, and the increase there- 
after averaging 63 birds per 100 acres per year. Ex- 
cluding the highly mobile flock of blackbirds the 
area showed an increasing population 
from 1951-52 through 1953-54, decreasing in 1954- 
55 as found for the upland area. A very large in- 
crease was found in the population for 1955-56 to 
reach the maximum of 548 for the six-year census. 
A decrease was found in 1956-57, the density, how- 
ever, being greater than for 1954-55. If the large 
increase for 1955-56 was related to extensive clearing 
luring 1955 in the western adjoining woodland to 
reate edge and attract a larger than normal winter 
population for that fall, as seems probable, the min- 
imum of 1954-55 found in both areas attains greater 
significance to indicate a general cyclic minimum in 
the winter of 1954-55. Relationship to weather and 
to changes from tree removal other than mentioned 
ibove do not seem apparent from simple inspection 
ff the data—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG, Route Box 
226, El Dorado, Ark. 
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22. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: 3 miles south, 1 mile east of Crete, Saline 
County, Nebraska. Size: 11 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9:305-306 (1955). 
Weather: The months of December and January 
were above average in temperature and at no time 
was the ground frozen more than one or two inches. 
During the census period the temperature ranged from 
22° to 50° F. There was no snow during the census 
period. Coverage: Dec. 23, 24, 25, 29, 30; Jan. 1, 5. 
Total, trips averaging one hour each. Census: 
Black-capped Chickadee, 7 (64) ; Slate-colored Junco, 
3 (27); Am. Crow, 2 (18); Downy Woodpecker, 1 
(9); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (9); Cardinal, 1 
(9); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (9); Horned Owl, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Am. Goldfinch, +; Spotted Towhee, +; Harris's 
sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 16 
birds (density, 145 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: 
In spite of the drought in this region there was good 
seed production in the area. The Coralberry (Sym- 
phoricarpos orbiculatus) crop was normal. This may 
account for the high junco population. Woodpeckers 
were greatly reduced in numbers compared to 1955-56 
and this is probably because of great reductions in 


bark beetles—WILLIAM F. RAPP, JR., 430 Iv) 
Avenue, Crete, Nebr. 
23. PINON PINE-ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


JUNIPER FOREST.—Location: 0.5 mile from the 
beginning of the Rampart Range Road, Garden of the 
Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Size: 22.5 acres. 
Description of Area: A typical pinyon-juniper habi- 


‘at of the type found along the foothills of the 
Rocki north to this area. Principal plants: Pifion 
Pine, (Pinus edulis) and Rocky Mountain Juniper 
(Jun: rus scopularum) are the most numerous trees 
A few Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa) grow in 
‘he area, Mountain Mahogany (Cercocarpus mon- 


tanus) and Scrub Oak (Quercus gambellii) are the 
commonest bushes, found particularly along the gul- 
lies. TOPOGRAPHY: Elevation from 6250 to 6650 ft.. 
with two dry gullies running through the area. EDGE: 
Area is surrounded by similar habitat. Weather: 
Precipitation for January, 0.45 in. (normal 0.22), for 
Feb. 1-11, none (normal 0.11); 8.7 inches of snow 
fell, and light snow covered the ground on two 
census trips; average January temperature, 25.9° 
(normal, 28.8°) ; temperature range from —3° to 63°. 
(All figures are from U. S. Weather Bureau at Peter- 
son Field, 10 miles east of count area.) Coverage: 
Dec. 30; Jan. 6, 10, 18; Feb. 2, 11. Census: Junco 
sp., 10 (44); Am. Robin, 4 (18); Townsend's 
Solitaire, 4 (18); Scrub Jay, 3 (13); Mountain 
Chickadee, 3 (13); Plain Titmouse, 2 (9); Am. 
Magpie, 1 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (4); 
Cassin’s Finch, 1 (4); flicker, +; Cafion Wren, +. 
Average Total: 29 birds (density, 129 birds per 100 
acres). Remarks: The various species of junco were 
not always distinguished; however the proportion of 
those identified was Gray-headed Junco 3, Oregon 
Junco (mostly Pink-sided) 2. The juncos preferred 
the scrub oak area. Golden-crowned Kinglet was 
present only on the first two trips. The Cassin’s Finch 
appeared on but one census day. Two species were 
present in the general area during the count period 
which very likely passed through the count area: 
Pifion Jay and Common Bushtit. Both travel in flocks 
and were missed in the census area—HuGH E. 
KiNnGERY, P. O. Box 1092, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


24. ISOLATED PONDEROSA PINE WOOD- 
LAND.—Location: Southeast of Marshall, Boulder 
County, Colorado. Size: 10 acres. Description of 
Area: An isolated stand of Ponderosa Pines on the 
steep north and west sides of a sedimentary ridge, in- 
terrupted by several brushy ravines, about three miles 
east of the pine-clad foothills of the Rocky Mountain 
Front Range, elevation 5500-5700 feet. A winter 
census in the latter area was conducted by Louise 
Hering in 1956 (Audubon Field Notes 10: Census 
No. 39. Western Yellow Pine Forest). The country 
immediately surrounding this woodland is primarily 
dry grassland, with the exception of the nearby com- 
munity of Marshall and a northwestern river-bottom. 
There is no permanent water within the grove, al- 
though a small spring-creek runs beyond the west 
edge. The pines range in age up to about 160 years, 
with the majority of trees being 30-50 years old and 
in dense stands. Dead trees are rare. Understory is 
sparse, with only a few herbs and grasses, and occa- 
sional foothills shrubs such as Skunkbush Sumac 
(Rhus trilobata), Squaw Currant (Ribes cereum), 
Dwarf Juniper (Juniperus communis), Utah Shad- 
bush (Amelanchier utahensis), and Chokecherry 
(Prunus virginiana). The only species of tree is the 
Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa). In the several 
ravines there are dense thickets of shrubbery, especial- 
ly Skunkbush Sumac. Foon: Plant food was relatively 
limited, with a poor cone crop and few seeds and 
fruits on the vegetation. However, small mammals, 
especially Microtus, Peromyscus, Reithrodontomys, 
Neotoma, and Sylvilagus, were plentiful and afforded 
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an important source of food for predators. The area, 
incidentally, was frequented by dogs and hunters. 
Weather: Daily mean temperature during census 
period 31° (extremes —3° to 58°). From Jan. 22 to 
Jan. 30 was the longest period of below-freezing tem- 
peratures since 1932. As usual, however, there were 
several spells of mild winter weather, the temperature 
rising to a record high for Feb. 14, shortly after the 
study was concluded. Total snowfall was about 10 
inches but snow cover in the woodland seldom ex- 
ceeded several inches at one time and usually was in 
patches only or was entirely absent. Strong north- 
west winds were frequent. Coverage: Dec. 26, 31; 
Jan. 12, 27; Feb. 3, 5, 10. Total, 7 trips, averaging 
one hour per trip. Census: Oregon Junco, 18 (180); 
Long-eared Owl, 5 (50); Am. Magpie, 2 (20); Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (10); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (10); 
Gray-headed Junco, 1 (10); White-winged Junco, 1 
(10); Goshawk, +; Prairie Falcon, +; Horned Lark, 
+. Average Total: 29 birds (290 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: In comparing the winter bird population 
of this isolated pine woodland with populations in 
the continuous Colorado Ponderosa Pine transition 
forest, it is evident that none of the characteristic 
species such as the nuthatches, chickadees, and 
Steller’s Jay was present. This may be due to a 
combination of factors: the area’s ecological isolation, 
its small size, the dearth of winter food, and the 
presence of more favorable habitats elsewhere. Those 
species that were present, with the exception of “the 
Long-eared Owls, appeared to be periodic transients, 
although the presence of old nests suggested the 
area's use by the magpies during the breeding season 
as well. This transient use of the area agrees favorably 
with the situation experienced by the author in a 
similar but larger isolated pine woodland near Fort 
Collins, Colorado [Audubon Field Notes 5 (3):238. 
Sedimentary Foothills, Ponderosa Pine Forest]. The 
main utilization of the present woodland appeared to 
be by the birds of prey, who availed themselves of 
protected vantage points and partook of the high 
population of small mammals. There were at least 
eight Long-eared Owls which made communal use 
of a scraggly pine in the east end of the grove; and 
regurgitated owl pellets were found throughout the 
woodland. These owls evidently preyed upon the 
juncos, as well. If brushy ravines had not been 
present, it is doubtful whether the junco flocks would 
have visited the area. Evidently, isolation alone does 
not make an ecological island attractive to birds dur- 
ing the winter—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Biology 
Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


25. TWO RESERVOIRS (ADJACENT) .— 
Location: 3 miles east of Boulder, Colorado (City 
Limit); 0.2 mile north of Colorado State Highway 
7 (extension of Arapahoe Ave., Boulder). Size: 200 
acres (approx.). Description of Area: Two reser- 
voirs, Leggett Reservoir (approx. 80 acres) and Hill- 


crest Lake (approx. 120 acres) with narrow water 
connection between; described in Audubon Field 
Notes 10 (3):303 (1956). Census made with two 
telescopes (16 and 20 power) on tripods from two 
key points, one overlooking the large reservoir from 
a hill to the south, and one overlooking the small 
reservoir from its south-west bank. Weather: Clear 
for all trips. The early part of the census period was 
slightly above seasonal in temperature (no snow 
cover) ; the middle was below seasonal (with persist- 
ing snow cover, and ice covering part of both reser- 
voirs), followed by slightly above seasonal tempera- 
tures at the end of the period (with patchy or no 
snow cover). A strong chinook wind (warm-dry- 
gusty), the day before the last trip apparently caused 
a drastic change in population numbers, especially in 
the Mallard count. Also, four new species which had 
been absent on all previous trips were present on 
this last day. Coverage: Dec. 31; Jan. 18, 30; Feb. 
5, 6, 10. Total, 6 trips, averaging 114 hours per 
trip. Census: Mallard, est. 16,900 (8,450); Pintail, 
est. 50 (25); gull (sp.), 31 (16); Redhead, 24 (12); 
Am. Merganser, 18 (9); Canada Goose, 15 (8); 
Am. Widgeon, 11 (6); Shoveller, 2 (1); Gadwall, 
1 (1); grebe (sp.), +; Ring-billed Gull, +; Green- 
winged Teal, +; Ring-necked Duck, +; Am. Coot, 
+. Average Total: 17,055 birds (density, 8528 per 
100 acres). Remarks: In addition, the following 
birds were seen flying over the area: Rock Dove 
(domestic), Red-tailed Hawk, hawk (Buteo, sp.), 
Rough-legged Hawk, Am. Magpie, Am. Crow 
Common Starling, Evening Grosbeak, House Finch, 
Am. Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, Am. Tree Sparrow, junco 
(sp.), and Am. Robin. The Evening Grosbeaks were 
seen on the first trip, and were the only ones observed 
by the authors in the vicinity of Boulder during the 
entire census period. There were four waterfowl spe- 
cies present in this study that were absent from last 
year’s census: Gadwall, Shoveller,.Ring-necked Duck, 
and grebe (sp.). The unidentified grebe was probably 
an Eared Grebe, but this should not be taken as a 
positive identification. The unidentified gulls were 
probably Herring Gulls for the most part, with a 
few Ring-billed Gulls interspersed. The average 
Mallard population was 3700 greater than last year 
and the maximum present was estimated at 28,000 on 
Feb. 5. The lowest estimate was 700 on Feb. 10, 
just after the chinook wind. The average density of 
birds per 100 acres was 1858 more than last year. 
The Redheads did not appear until the last trip, when 
145 were counted on the two reservoirs. The Gadwall, 
Green-winged Teal, and Ring-necked Duck also ap- 
peared for the first time on the last day. A flock of 
30 Canada Geese was present from time to time dur- 
ing the census period. Exactly the same sized flock 
was seen occasionally on the area last year. Besides 
waterfowl, the Am. Magpie was the most common 
bird observed flying over the reservoirs —OAKLEIGH 
THORNE, II and Donatp H. VAN Horn, Thorne 
Ecological Research Station, Boulder, Colo. 
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LOCATIONS OF OBSERVERS CONTRIBUTING TO COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION STUDY 


Since completion of map, submitted for an earlier publication date, a number of additional records have been received. 


Note; 
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COOPERATIVE MIGRATION 
STUDY—Spring of 1957 


John V. Dennis, Chandler S. Robbins 
James H. Zimmerman 








In 1957, this study's fifth year on a continent-wide of peak numbers and last migrants are very helpful, 
scale, more observers than ever before—nearly 1000 but not essential. We ask only that you report just 
—have been on the watch for the spring migrants in the birds which are believed to have actually arrived 
i6 states and provinces from the Rockies to the At- (or departed) on the date when — oS heard. It 
sits aie Mei di MA Olli, Ma someone else observed the same species before you did, 

; please report your dates anyway. Sometimes the main 
migration comes a week or two after the first strag- 
glers arrive. Therefore, dates from several persons 


How to report: A valuable report need include only 
the arrival dates of a few of the species listed below. 
Our ideal cooperator concentrates on those birds fa- are much more meaningful than only one report. 
miliar to him and common to his area. Counts or The cooperators now reporting directly to us are 
estimates of the number of birds noted, and the dates distributed as follows: 

93 New Jersey 29 Iowa 15 Virginia 11 Tennessee 

91 Wisconsin 25. Massachusetts 14 North Dakota 10 Montana 

81 Ontario 3 Texas 13 Connecticut Arkansas 

51 Ohio Indiana 13 New Hampshire Louisiana 

47 Pennsylvania 20 Florida 12 Kentucky South Dakota 
14 New York Minnesota 12 Maine 7 Saskatchewan 
13, Michigan Nebraska 12 Quebec Alabama 

40 Illinois Maryland 11 Missouri Kansas 

32 Manitoba Vermont 11 Oklahoma 5 Georgia 


N. Carolina 
Colorado 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

W. Virginia 
S. Carolina 
Wyoming 
N.S. & N.B. 
Attention—new observers: If your state has less than edge of weather and migration could lead to predic- 
30 cooperators, we should be especially pleased to tion and prevention of the needless mass destruction 
have a report from you; we'd also like to learn of — of birds at airport beacons and lighted buildings. 
others who have kept records on migrants this spring. Jf you are a bird-bander: Since banders have special 
We also need many more observers everywhere, even Opportunities to detect the arrival and departure of 
in cities with several cooperators at present. migrants, we wish to invite you to participate in our 
Back reports: Since the press of other work has de- Program by contributing either trapping dates (marked 
layed until next fall the full analysis of the reports 4S such) es observation dates, or both, for any of the 
received, we will still be able to use any records you ‘SPECies OF OUF lists for 1953-1957. ; 

kept but have not sent us for the springs of 1953-6 The aims and preliminary results of this study 
(same list as for 1957) and for the falls of 1954-6 have already been discussed in Audubon Magazine, 
May-June 1954, pp 130-133, and Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Bulletin, March 1955, pp.122-124. Some of 
these data are being used by other students in their 
own studies of special aspects of bird migration. It 
is planned to continue this study for several years 
more, in both fall and spring, with the usual remin- 
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(separate lists of species under study in fall). 

Attention—Bird club members: Many persons who 
keep their own records on birds observed each year 
may not realize how much could be learned if their 
records could all be brought together and studied at 
one time. It should stimulate more interest in birds ders in Audubon Field Notes, as well as forms being 
to be on the alert for their appearance while hundreds sent to cooperators each season. Results will be pub- 
of persons all across the continent are watching for lished from time to time, and the future form of the 
these same migrants at the same time. More knowl- study may be modified in accordance with the findings. 


Whistling Swan Ruby-throated Hummingbird Catbird American Redstart 
Canada Goose Yellow-shafted Flicker Brown Thrasher Red-winged Blackbird 
Mallard Eastern Kingbird Wood Thrush Baltimore Oriole 
Pintail Crested Flycatcher Eastern Bluebird (male) Scarlet Tanager 
Marsh Hawk Eastern Phoebe Eastern Bluebird (female) Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Killdeer Eastern Wood Pewee Red-eyed Vireo Indigo Bunting 
Wilson’s Snipe Barn Swallow Black and White Warbler American Goldfinch 
Mourning Dove Purple Martin Yellow Warbler Slate-colored Junco 
Common Nighthawk Common Crow Myrtle Warbler Chipping Sparrow 
Chimney Swift House Wren Oven-bird White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 





HAWK FLIGHT DATES 
Target dates for 1957 Hawk Counts are: Sept. 14-15 and Sept. 21-22 in southern Canada and northern 
states; Sept. 21-22 and 28-29 in the southern states. 





